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X Dsser iptiv« Study o£ Content -SSXi Prmctic«8 

Purpose of thm Study 

A 1993 independent survey of K-12 public school enrollments indicated 
that the number of students who have limited proficiency in English 
increased 68.6% between the academic years of 1985-86 and 1991-92. In 
1985-86, there were 1,497,051 students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) enrolled in public schools. In 1991-92, there were 3,524,592 
students, an increase of 1,027,043. During this same period, a total of 12 
states reported an increase in enrollment of LEP students of 100 percent or 
more (W-B Olsen, 1994). 

Clearly, these demographic changes have profound implications for 
educators. As they encounter classrooms that are increasingly multiethnic, 
multiracial, and multilingual, teachers and administrators are faced with 
the challenge of meeting the needs of diverse students who differ in their 
expectations of schooling, the roles of teacher and student, prior 
schooling experiences, and learning style preferences. These students are 
often termed "at-risk" because they tend to have low achievement, lack 
skills in English, and have high drop-out rates (Carter & Wilson, 1992) . 

Since the^980s, many educators have recommended the use of 
integrated language and content instruction to develop language minority 
students' academic lamguage proficiency and to inprove their access to 
subject matter (Crandall, 1987; Mohan, 1986; Short, 1991). While 
substantial anecdotal information about the in^ortance and effectiveness of 



an integrated language and content instructional approach was finding its 
way into the literature oh language minority student education, no 
systematic documentation of program goals and their implementation, 
philosophies, objectives, and methodologies was undertaken. Similarly 
lacking were rigorous attempts to identify the range of practices included 
in that term or to identify which practices were most appropriate or 
effective under varied conditions. 

In 1991, the U.S. Department of Education through its Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) contracted with 
the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) to conduct "... a descriptive 
analysis of the nature and scope of content-ESL classroom practices for LBP 
students, which are components of transitional bilingual education, pull- 
out, immersion programs, or other programs supported with Title VII and/or 
local funds." The following is the working definition of content-ESL for 
this study. See Appendix EE on page 429 for a visual representation of the 
integration of language and content areas. 

Content-ESL instruction refers to classes in which the 
integration of ESL and subject matter (content) learning takes 
place. These classes may merely make content instruction in 
English more conqprehensible, or they may aim at systematic 
integration. They may be taught by ESL and/or content teachers 
with or without the use of a student's primary (home) language. 
Administratively, they, may form part of a larger structure, such 
as a bilingual or ESL program, or operate autonomously. 



The goals of this three~year study were to describe the range of 
practices in content-ESL and identify the key program features and 
components that produce results with language minority students. In other 
vrords, our mandate was to paint a vivid picture of where and how content- 
ESL has been implemented in pre-K through grade 12 classrooms in public 
schools across the United States. 

To accomplish these goals, we completed a literature review to 
identify the theoretical foundations for content-ESL and constructed a 
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database of 3000 public schools in the U.S. that have content-ESL programs. 
Descriptions of these programs were obtained through a series of surveys 
conducted with two objective questionnaires and by telephone. More 
detailed information about 20 schools selected to reflect the 
characteristics of the larger sample was collected through two-day site 
visits, on those visits, teams of two researchers collected information 
about the prominent features peculiar to these programs through interviews 
and classroom observations (see Volume I of this report for a discussion of 
the research methodology, statistical procedures, and results of the study, 
see Appendix A. in the companion book to this report, for a more detailed 
description of how the study was conducted) . 

About This Gttida 

This guide is based primarily on the field reports of the 20 site 
visits and contains highlights of the surveys (see Appendix B for the field 
reports). The suggestions and resources p-ovided are for educators 
interested in finding out more about content-ESL programs in other schools. 
The guide is divided into three parts to assist those who want to design a 
program, implement or modify a program, or sustain an existing program. 

Part On«t Starting a Prooran 

In this part we describe the students we observed and interviewed; 
the actions taken to meet federal, state, and district-level mandates; in- 
take, placement, and exit procedures; several program designs; and 
curricula at the 20 school sites. 

Part Tifpi Unplamenfclng tha Prog f«« 

In this part we describe how teachers make content and language 
modifications and use a variety of resources such as graphic organizers. 
Visual aids, or objects from the real world to help their students acquire 
aca^lemic concepts. We describe the role of students' native languages in 
the programs and the ways schools and teachers celebrate the richness of 
students' cultural and linguistic diversity. We also discuss the 
assessment tools used to measure students' content achievement and English 
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language proficiency- 

garte Thr««i Suatalnlna thm Progran 

In this part we discuss what the 20 schools are doing in terms of 
professional development and community involvement. Finally, we relate the 
study findings to the National Education Goals 2000 legislation and 
identify their inqplications for the education of LEP students. 

Each chapter addresses a topic of interest in the study. 
Accompanying each discussion is a summary of the most interesting and 
relevant findings from the two surveys and the 20 site school visits. 
These findings are presented through summaries, charts, and comments. We 
also include unedited samples of student work and comments by teachers and 
parents. We describe assessment and instructional activities and reproduce 
actual sample materials. 

Throughout this guide, we refer to the data collected via the surveys 
and the 20 school sites. We use "survey" to mean the two sets of 
questionnaires and the responses we obtained with them. Information we 
collected from the 20 schools we visited is referred to as "site school" 
data . 

To sin«>li£y our discussion, we use ESL to refer to both English as a 
second language and English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) . So 
too. the first time a site school is mentioned in a chapter, we supply its 
complete name and location. In subsequent references to this school, we 
refer to it with a one-word name. The complete 20 school site names, 
locations, and their designations follow. 

High Schools 

School Designation 
Highland High School. Albuquerque. New Mexico Highland HS 

The International High School at International . 

LaGuardia Commtmity College. 
Long Island City, New York 

McNary High School. Keizer. Oregon McNary HS 
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Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Northeast Law/Public Service Military 
Magnet High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Pittsburg High School, 
Pittsburg, California 

West Charlotte High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Hiddl^ schools 

16th Street Middle School, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Benjamin Franklin Middle School, 
San Francisco, California 

Washington Middle School, Yakima, Washington 

Woodrow Wilson Middle School, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 

Sluratmry Schools 

Gabe P. Allen Elementary School, 
Dallas, Texas^ 

Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School, 
Van Nuys, California 

J. C. Kelly Elementary School, Hidalgo, Texas 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Lincoln Elementary School, Wausau, Wisconsin 

Loneroan Community School, Oglala, South Dakota 

Tuba City Primary School, Tuba City, Arizona 

White Elementary School, Detroit, Michigan 

Yung Wing Elementary School PS # 124, 
New York, New York 



Blair HS 
Northeast HS 
Pittsburg HS 
Charlotte HS 

16th Street MS 

Franklin MS 

Washington MS 
Wilson MS 

Allen £S 

Hazeltine ES 

Kelly ES 
King ES 

Lincoln ES 
Loneman ES 
Tuba PS 
White £S 
PS 124 ES 



Within each chapter, we pose one or more questions to draw your 
attention to central points xmder discussion. These questions appear in 
italics in boxes on the left side of the page. Each chapter concludes with 
Making Connections, a series of suggested activities to help you relate 
information in the chapter to the everyday world cf the classroom. 

It is important to keep in mind that this study was designed to 



examine effective rather than exenip J ary programs ♦ Furthermore, the 
findings were drawn in large part from self -reported data and from a 
database which contained substantially more elementary programs than 
secondary programs. While our visits to schools were intense, they were 
brief. Consequently, the findings must be interpreted with these caveats 
in mind* 

Through this guide and the field reports, our intent is not only to 
share the findings of this extensive study and our experiences, but to 
provide some guidance for you to set up content^ ESL programs, to inqplement 
content-ESL instruction in classrooms, and to evaluate students' placement 
and progress* 
Resource List 

Additional information about content-ESL instruction is available 
from the organizations and federally- funded centers. 
Profeaaioul Organizations 

National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) 
1220 L Street, N.W. 
Suite 305 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
phone (202) 898-1829 
fax (202) 789-2866 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 
1118 22nd Street, N.W* 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
phone (202) 467-0867 
fax (202) 429-9766 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 
1600 Cameron Street 
Suite 300 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
phone (703) 836-0774 
fax (703) 836-7864 

Association for Supervision and Curriculxim Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
phone (703) 549-9110 

Xdueational Resources Zxifomtion centers (SRXC) 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois 
805 W* Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, XL 61801 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Language and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street, KH 
Washington, DC 20037 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and communication Skills 
Indiana University, Smith Research Center 
2803 East 10th Street, Suite 150 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

Multicultural Resource Centers (MRCs)^: 

Charlene Heintz, Director 

New England Multifunctional Resource Center 

144 Wayland Avenue 

Providence, RI 02906 

Telephone: (401) 274-9548 

rax; (401) 421-76S0 

Contact; Nancy Levitt-Vieira 

Jose Vasquez, Director 
Hunter College 

and The Research Foundation of 
the City University of New York 
MRC Service Area 2 
695 Park Avenue, Room 924 West 
New York, NY 10021 
Telephone: (212) 772-4764 
Fax: (212) 650-3815 
Contact: Iwan Notowidigdo 

Hai Tran, Director 
COMSIS Corporation 
Mid Atlantic MRC 
8737 Colesville Road 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
Telephone: (301) 588-0800 
Toll Free: (800) 228-6723 
Contact; Jeff Schwartz 

Ann Willig, Director 

Florida Atlantic University M?,C 

1515 West Commercial Boulevard 



* There are 16 Multicultural Resource Centers located around the United 
States. These are government- funded institutions that are charged with 
helping educators identify, develop, and/or put into practice new teaching 
strategies and curricular ideas. 

Multifunctional Resource Centers^ support education programs for students 
of limited English proficientcy (LEP) by providing technical assistance, e.g., 
information, referrals, support, guidance, and consultations, for educators 
and parents. The centers also provide training, with fonMl presentations, 
workshops, and courses designed to help teachers improve the academic 
performance of LEP students. Each center works with state education agencies 
OA specific technical assistance services and on joint activities, and each 
conducts regional meetings with prospective service recipients to assess 
needs, share information, and plan activities. MRC services are based on 
current theories and exemplary practices in second language acquisition, child 
development, effective schools literature, adult learning and school 
management. 
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Suite 303 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33309 
Telephone: (305) 351--4110 
Toll Free: (800) 328--6721 
Fax: (305) 351<-4111 
Contact: Elaine Sherr 

Judith K. Kwiat, Director 
InterAnerica Research Associatea 
2360 East Devon Avenue, Suite 3011 
Des Plaines, IL 60018 
Telephones (708) 296*6070 
Fax: (708) 296-7892 
Contact: Phone Khoxayo 

Minerva Coyne, Director 

Upper Great Lakes MRC 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 

1025 West Johnson Street 

Room 770 

Madison, WI 53706 
Telephone: (608) 263--4220 
Fax: (608) 263--6448 
Contact: Scott Jones 

Betty Mace«-Matluck, Director 

Southmst Education Development Laboratory 

211 East 7th Street 

Austin, TX 78701 

Telephone: (512) 476-6861 ext. 217 

Fax: (512) 476-2286 

Contact: Linda Casas 

Hai Tran, Director 

Bilingual Education MRC 

555 Constitution Avenue, suite 208 

Norman, OK 73037-0005 

Telephone: (405) 325-1731 

Toll Free: (800) 522-0772 ext. 1731 

Fax: (405) 325-1866 

Contact: Hai Tran 

Ester Puentes, Director 

Interface Network, Inc. 

4800 SW Griffith Drive, Suite 202 

Beaver ton, OR 97005 

Telephone: (503) 644-5741 

Fax: (503) 626-2305 

Contact: Deborah Sipes 

Dr. Phyllis N. Garcia, Director 
Mountain States MRC 
Arizona State University 
College of Education, Box 870208 
Teape, AS 85287-0208 
Telephone: (602) 965-5688 
Fax: (602) 965-8887 
Contact: Barbara Kohl 

Janet Lau, Interim Director 
ARC Associates, Inc. 
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1212 Broadway, 4th Floor 
Oakland, CA 94612 
Telephones (510) 834-9455 
Faxs (510) 763-1490 
Contact! Janet Lau 

Wanda Moore, Director 

MRC Pacific Region 

1314 South King Street, Suite 1456 

Honolulu, HI 96814 

Telephones (808) 593-8894 

Faxs (808) 596-2391 

Contacts Rosalind Mau 

Richard Zilttlebear, Director 

Interface Network, Inc« 

3401 Eaat 42nd Avenue, Suite 201 

Anchorage, AK 99508-5420 

Telephones (907) 563-7787 

Toll Frees (800) 478-7787 (within Alaska) 

Faxs (907) 563-8181 

Contact: Toby Allen 

Abelardo Villareal, Director 

Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) 

5835 Callaghan, Suite 350 

San Antonio, TX 78228-1190 

Telephones (210) 684-8180 

Faxs (210) 684-5389 

Contact: Charles Cabazos 

Dr, Maria Quezada, Director 

California State University — Long Beach 

Multifunctional Resource Center 

service Area 13 

1250 Bellf lower Boulevard 

Long Beach, CA 90840-2201 

Telephones (310) 985-5806 

Faxs (310) 985-1774 

Contact: Amanda Fisher 

Sylvia Vela, Director 

California State Polytechnic University — Pomona 

c/o Office of Continuing Education 

3801 West Temple Avenue 

Pomona, CA 91768 

Telephones (909) 869-4919 

Fax: (909) 869-3777 

Contact: Francine Matthews 
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Introduction 



Content-ESL is a blanket term used to describe a wide variety of 
instructional prograjns for students with limited proficiency in English in 
which academic content—math, science, social studies, etc. — and language 
are integrated. The goal of this instruction is to improve language 
minority students' academic achievement and language proficiency 
simultaneously. This instruction may be provided by either language 
teachers or regular classroom teachers or teachers of academic content 
areas. 

Content-ESL lessons often have both content and language objectives. 
In the language classroom, the teacher uses academic texts, tasks, and 
skills as vehicles for teaching ESL, often in thematic units. This 
instruction is frequently referred to as content-based ESL or integrated 
language and content instruction. In the content classroom, the content 
teacher is aware of the challenges English language learners face in 
absorbing content concepts in a second language, so adjusts the language of 
texts, tasks, and presentation to make instruction accessible to them. 
Such instruction is often referred to as sheltered instruction, sheltered 
English, or language-sensitive content instruction. 

Precursors to integrated language and content instruction have 
included English for Specific Purposes (ESP) (Brinton, Snow, & Wesche, 
1989), adult vocational ESL (VESL) , and in workplace literacy programs 
(Crandall, 1993). In ESP, the goal is to help students learn the language 
associated with such specific areas as science, business, medicine, and law 
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though learning the language is "auxiliary* (Widdowson, 1983) to an 

eniphasis on content. In VESL, the focus of instruction is the oral and 

written language demands of specific skilled or semi-skilled jobs 

(Crandall, 1979) • 

Interest in language in education, of course, extends beyond the 

content-ESL classroom. Educators from various disciplines have paid 

attention to language through such initiatives as "reading across the 

curriculum* and "writing across the curriculum* as reported in any of a 

nxaxnber of professional journals. Math and science educators' professional 

associations are paying increased attention to research that describes the 

forms and expressions germane to their disciplines, their distinct language 

registers, that act as language barriers to understanding and achievement 

in these subjects (Crzmdall, 1987). Specifically, the Curriculxmi and 

Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics (1989) stated: 

Students whose primary language is not the language of instruction 
have unique needs. Specially designed activities and teaching 
strategies (developed and implemented with the assistance of 
language specialists) should be incorporated into the high school 
mathematics program so that all students have the opportunity to 
develop their mathematics potential regardless of a lack of 
proficiency in the language of mathematics (p. 142). 

Many educators and policymakers recommend integrated language and 
content instruction as the most effective way to develop limited English 
proficient students' academic language proficiency and to improve their 
access to the subject matter. In such progreuas, teachers offer students 
opportunities to use language in relevant and meaningful contexts through 
student-centered techniques and activities such as demonstrations and 
discovery learning. Frequently, such teachers rely on cooperative learning 
activities in which more proficient students collaborate with those who are 
less able to reach a common outcome. 

Both content area and ESL/bilingual (language) teachers recognize 
that in order for language minority students to be successful academically, 
they must offer instruction that is sensitive to their language development 
levels and present information in a conqprehensible manner. As Mohan has 



written, "Because it sees language as a major medium of learning, ILC 
(integrated language and content) aims beyond second language learning to 
learning language for academic purposes, and beyond language learning to 
content learning" (1990, p- 6). Thus, content-ESL has a larger purpose 
than sinqple language acquisition and more eumbitious aims than simple 
mastery of the language. 
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Chapter One: The Students and the Programs 



•I'm a Parrot, They Are Crow»* 

I'lti a parrot, they are crows; 

I'm a bird, they are bird*; 

I'm a parrot, lost in crow lana; 

I'm the very strange bird to them; 

I'm strange because of my feathers, my 

colors, my eyes, and my beak; 

But it doesn't mean my heart is 

different; 

I have gotten teased, stared at, and 
picked on just becaiise I'm a strange 
parrot; 

So, is it worth it to be' a parrot 
in this crow land? 
I'm a parrot, they are crows; 
But we are all birds. 

Hanh Hoang 
Antholog y of Student Writing . Vol. IX, 
1992-93. 

Pittsburg High School 
Pittsburg, California 



our findings about the students and the content-ESL programs which 
serve them are dravm from information about the 1700 programs we surveyed 
and the students who participated in interviews at the schools we visited. 
We found the generalizations drawn from the survey data were largely borne 
out in the information we collected at the site schools. In this chapter 
we describe the students--students who are learning English as a second 
language (ESL) in order to fully understand and participate in social 
conversations or academic instruction--and six of the more prevalent 
instructional program types that are used in U.S. schools. We also include 
a few students' writings. 
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StudUmts 

We learned many interesting things about the students in content-ESL 
classes through our surveys amd site visits. In brief, they come from 
countries all over the world and speak more than 170 languages* They live 
in all parts of the U.S. and participate in content-ESL programs at all 
grade levels. 

We visited schools in every region of the country including five 
schools in the Southwest, three in the South, four in the Northeast, four 
in the Middle West, and three in the Northwest. Since Spanish is the most 
common native language aumong ESL students in the U.S., we included more 
programs involving Spanish speaking students than students who speak other 
languages. In all, we interviewed 86 students: 33 elementary, 15 middle 
school, and 38 high school. 

Countries of Origin 

Content -ESL 
students come from a wide 
variety of co\intries. Of 
these, the largest 
n\ambers come from Mexico, 
Vietnam, the Peoples' 
Republic of China, and 
Laos. The fifth largest 
target group is U.S. -bom 
students from homes where 
English is spoken rarely 
or not at all. Native 
Americans, and children 
whose parents are immigrants, in fact, constitute "half of the people in 
the United States, aged 5 and older who speak languages other than English 
in their homes" (Waggoner, 1993). 
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Duiffwroas iioat«s toom 

This story is about my life. I uras from 
Vietnam. It %fas hard for me to leave my country and 
all my best friends. I had to leave iny co\mtry 
because of the cointnunists . First I came to America 
by boat. It took 2 days and 3 nights on the boat. 
The bad things on the ocean t^as the waves made me 
dizzy, and there was not enough food and drink for 
everyone in the boat. When I reached the Philippines 
X stayed there about 2 weeks. I went to school every 
morning, 9 \mtil 11. The English class I took was 
Level One. The teacher %ras really nice and kind to 
me because I %ms trying hard in her class. The food 
in school tasted nasty. The city was a beautiful 
place with many neon lights around the city.* It was 
really fun to live there. The sports that Asians 
liked to play «rere soccer, volleyball, and swimming 
in a river near the apartment neighborhood. Every 
night th^ showed a lot of good movies (ghost movies 
and funny movies) . Two weeks later my family came to 
America. We went by airplane. After that I started 
to school to learn English. Now, a few years later, 
my pronunciation is getting better. I have lived 
here about nine years. 



The students at the site schools reflected this larger demographic 
picture. The majority of the students or students' families at these 
schools were from Latin American countries. Table I displays the 
percentage and number of students we interviewed who are from each of six 
geo-political regions of the world. In all, 23 countries were represented 
among the students we interviewed. 

Table Xi 9erc«ntage of Interviwid Students from six Geo-political 
Kegions of the World 



Regioa /' 


yereeat 


llttMber 


Latin America 


35% 


30 


Southeast Asia 


33% 


28 


Native Americana 


13% 


12 


Caribbean 


7% 


6 


Eastern/Western Europe 


6% 


5 


Middle East 


6% 


5 



Native* Languagas 

Students in content-ESL classes speak 175 different languages. (See 
Appendix C for a coitplete list of these languages.) As mentioned earlier^ 
a majority of the content-ESL programs we surveyed serve students whose 
native language is Spanish. The next most frequently spoken native 
languages are Vietnamese. Chinese, and Korean, in that order. Table II 
displays the four principal native languages spoken by students and the 
percentage of the programs we surveyed that reported students who spoke 
these languages. 

T«bl« II. »«rc«atag« of Prograaui for tha Four Principal Nativa 
X<angvwgaa 



iMOttagea Spoken by Most •tudeats 


teroeataffe of Programs 


Spanish 


81% 


Vietnamese 


33% 


Chinese 


23% 


Korean 


18% 
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students at the 20 site schools spoke 24 different languages, with 
Spanish spoken by most students, followed by Vietnamese. Most students 

reported that only one language was spoken at home. In 
other insteuices/ however, students told us two or more 
languages were spoken at home, sometimes with both 
parents speaking different native languages. Of these, 
there were 14 combinations of languages (e«g«, Urdu and 
Chinese, Canibodian and Vietnamese) . One student 
reported that her family spoke four limguages at home — Spanish, English, 
Hopi, and Navajo • 

Socio^Mononic Status 

The majority of content-ESL programs we surveyed serve students from 
low- income homes. Only 5 percent said their students come primarily from 
moderate to high income homes. Thirty percent come from low-moderate 
income homes. Data from the 20 site visits were consistent with this over- 
all picture: seven program populations were described as families of low- 
moderate and low income and 13 were described as families of low income. 

XiMigth of Residancs in th^ U*S» 

Our surveys did not ask about the length of time students receiving 
content-ESL instruction had lived in the U.S. However, the site data 
suggest that the students of elementary age had lived in the U.S. longer 
than the older students: a sizeable number of the elementary students had 
lived here for eight years, which in many cases meant "all of their lives;* 
whereas, a large percent of middle school students had only lived in the 
U.S. for three years; almost half of the high school students had lived in 
the U.S. for three years or less. 

Prior Schooling Saqperiencs 

The literature and anecdotal data about changing demographics suggest 



•ftat ^rm thm 
mdrmntmgmg of 

hmintr flumnt in 
two or morm 
Zmngwtffmmf 
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more and more immigrant and refugee students with interrupted schooling are 
entering U»S. schools. Prom our surveys^ we learned that almost half of 
the programs serve students who have had continuous schooling in the U.S. 
Similarly, our interview data suggest that almost all of the site school 
students had had prior schooling experiences, whether in their home 
coxantries, in the U.S., or a combination of these. 

XxpmxLmncmm with Xieamlxig and Using English 

During the site visit interviews, we asked students about their 
experiences with learning and using English. The majority of the students 
told us they had learned English by attending school in the U.S., watching 
TV, and listening to the radio. Only a small nxamber reported they had 
learned some English in schools in their home countries. 

Students from all three school levels reported activities other than 
school activities that had helped them learn English. Table III displays 
these activities from the most to least frequently reported. 

rmblm nil Activities Students Used to Leatrn Xnglish 

Watching TV 

Listening to the radio 

Talking with friends and relatives 

Watching videos 

Going to the movies 

Reading books, magazines, and newspapers 

Using a dictionary 

Writing at home 

Studying conversation books 

Attending summer school 

Listening to songs 

Participating in internships or after school jobs 

Almost all students told us they use English when speaking with their 
siblings, friends, classmates, and teachers- -in fact, with almost everyone. 
Most students also said that they feel comfortable speaking English almost 
anywhere. If elementary school and middle school-aged students feel 
uncomfortable speaking English at all, it is with their immediate family 
members and relatives; high school students, on the other hand, feel 
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uncomfortable using English when talking with family members, strangers, 
and older people who are * totally Americeui." 

Prograsui 

A variety of progreun models have been developed to meet the language 
ctnd academic needs of students who have limited English proficiency. Two 
issues influence these designs: the role of the native language and the 
mectns by which students are engaged in academic learning while they acquire 
English skills. Schools in which a large number of students speak the same 
native language tend to select a bilingual model, particularly if the 
school serves elementary-age students and has a steady flow of such 
students. Schools in which students speak a large nximber of native 
languages tend to select some type of English as a second language model. 
Regardless of the model, these programs change and evolve over time. 

The following are sketches of six of the more common program types we 
observed. As may be expected, each site had made unique variations and 
modifications in the actual design. (For more details about program models 
and how they are played out in schools, see Chapter Four: Choosing a 
Program Model) . 

Bilingual Modsla 

In the U.S., there are three types of bilingual programs: 
transitional prograuns, mainteneuice programs, and developmental or two-way 
programs . 

* Transitional prograss-where students' English proficiency is 
developed as quickly as possible so they may be mainstreamed into 
classes in which instruction is delivered in English, usually within 
two to three years (early tramsitional) . 

* Halntananea prograns-where emphasis on developing proficiency in 
both the student's native language and English and academic 
instruction is delivered in both languages. 

* Mvalopnantal or two*-imy prograwi-where the goal is to develop 
proficiency in two languages for all students « half of whom are 
native English speakers and half of whom are native speakers of the 
target language. 
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KSL Mod#lg 

ESL instruction may be provided through a number of different models: 
content-based ESL, sheltered instruction, and language-sensitive content 
instruction. These models are sometimes referred to as Special Alternative 
Instructional Programs (SAIPs) • 

* Ccmtmt-basttd SSL progruui-where primary emphasis is developing LEP 
students' academic lamguage and proficiency wit.h secondary importance 
placed on s^abject area content skills; content may be selected from 
one or more academic areas* 

* Shttlt^rttd instructlott-vhere emphasis is developing all LEP 
students' knowledge in specific subject areas through instruction 
which is tailored to their levels of English l«uiguage proficiency and 
only English language learners are present. 

* Z«ngttmgtt-«Msltivtt content Instructlon-where content teachers 
adjust their instruction to develop academic knowledge in classes 
which integrate lamguage majority and language minority students. 

arada Xi«v«l« 

Most survey respondents reported they offer content-ESL classes in • 
grades 1, 2, and 3. About half reported classes in grades 4 and 5, and 
nearly half reported classes at the kindergarten level. Fewer than half 
reported classes at the pre-K level or in grades 6-12. These findings 
reflect, however, the constraints of our database in which over half of the 
schools are primary and elementary. We selected the site schools to 
reflect this same distribution, so we included nine elementary schools, of 
which more than half offered programs at the pre-K through grade 3 levels, 
four middle schools, euid seven high schools. 

Ziocation 

We foxind the largest niomber of content-ESL programs in the 
southwestern section of the covintry. The second largest number of programs 
was in the south. The northeast and middle west had more programs than the 
northwest, which had the fewest* Table IV displays the number of programs 
from the states in each region. 
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7abl« XV« Thtt U^abmr of Prooraas from the States In Xach Region 



Northeast South 



Connecticut 


19 


Alabama 


5 


Delaware 


8 


Arkansas 


12 


District of Columbia 


13 


Florida 108 


Maine 


22 


Georgia 


41 


Marylzmd 


22 


Kentucky 


8 


Massachusetts 


31 


Louisieuia 


12 


New Hazipshire 


8 


Mississippi 


3 


New Jersey 


24 


North Carolina 


9 


New York 


103 


Oklahoma 


62 


Pennsylvania 


10 


Puerto Rico 


3 


Rhode Island 


8 


South Carolina 


4 


Vermont 


4 


Texas 


93 






Tennessee 


3 






Virgin Islands 


8 






Virginia 


22 






West Virginia 


3 



Soutfamst 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 



66 
358 
38 

8 
12 
48 

5 



Kortfamst 

Alaska 



11 

Idaho 7 

Monteuia 20 

North Dakota 22 

Oregon 5 1 

South Dakota 11 

Washington 31 

Wyc^ing 2 



Hlddlo WO0t 

Illinois 49 

Indieuia 1 

Iowa 19 

Kansas 10 

Michigeui 59 

Minnesota 24 

Missouri 5 

Nebraska 26 

Ohio 28 

Wisconsin 48 



Vmm of Students' Native X«anguag«s 

Nearly half of all those who responded to the Identification 
Questionnaire reported that they use students' native languages for 
instruction in their content-ESL classes. In most classes, they are used 
for one-fourth of class time or less. Only a few reported that the 
students' native languages are used more than half of class time. 

In the 20 schools that we visited, the use of students' native 
languages for instructional purposes varied widely. In eight schools, they 
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were used for 25 percent or less of the instructional time. In two 
schools, the students' native language was used 26-50 percent of the time; 
in only two schools did it take up more than 50 percent of the time. 
Table V displays the type(s) of program(s), grade levels, language (s) 
spoken by most students in the program, native language (s) used for 
instruction and percentage of class time in each of the 20 site schools. 

Tabltt Vi Progrmu, Orad^ Lmyrmlm, Langumops Spokan by Most Studants in 
thm Program, Natlva LanguagaCa) T7sad for Instruction and Parcantaga of 
Class Tiaa in tha 20 sita Schools 







Schools 


frooraais) Offorod 


Grades 


LsasttagaCs) 
Spoken by 
Most 

Students in 
tlM Vrograa 


MatiTS 
Laaanaoeis) 
Used £or 

Instruction 
and 

Feroentage 
of Class 
Tine 


Gai>e P. Allen 
Dallas, TX 


sheltered English; 
content -based ESL; 
1 anguage - sens i t i ve 
content instruction 


pre— A - 
3 


Spanish 90% 


Spanish 
51% or more 


Hazel tine 

vciii nxiyst t 


transitional bilingual; 
maintenance bilingual; 
two-way biXingxial; 
sheltered English; 
con tent -based ESL; 
1 anguage- sens i t ive 
content instruction 


pre-K - 
6 


Spanish 70% 


Spanish 
26 - 50 % 


J.C, Kelly 
Hidalgo, TX 


transitional bilingual; 
langiiage - sens i t i ve 
content instruction 


pre-K - 

5 


Spanish 100% 


Spanish 
26 - 50 % 


Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 
Urbana, IL 


sheltered English; 
content -based ESL 


K - 5 


Chinese 30% 
Korean 30% 


Chinese, 

French, 

Korean, 

Spanish, 

Vietnamese 

25% or less 


Lincoln 
Wausau, WX 


transitional bilingual; 
content-based ESL 


1-6 


Hmong 90% 


Hmong 

25% or less 


Loneman School 
Oglala, SD 


maintenance bilingual 


pre-K - 
8 


Lakota 100% 


I«akota 

25% or less 


Tul>a City Primary 
Tuba City, AZ 


maintenance bilingual; 
two-way bilingual; 
sheltered English; 
content -based ESL; 


pre-K - 
3 


Navajo 80% 


Navajo 

51% or more 
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White 

Detroit, MX 


transitional bilingual; 
two-way bilingual; 
content -based ESL 


K - 5 


Arabic 80% 


Albanian, 

Arabic, 

Hmong 

25% or less 


Yung Wing 
New York, NY 


transitional bilingual; 
maintenance bilingual; 
content -based ESL; 
language- sens i t ive 
content instruction 


1-6 


Chinese 
100% 


None 












Middle 










School 

• 


FrograsiCa) Offered 


Orades 


LaaouageCs) 
Spoken by 
Most 

Stttdeats in 
tbm >rogra» 


MatlTo 
LaaguageCs) 
Used for 

Zastruotloa 
and 

Vereeatage 
of Class 


Benjamin Franklin 
San Francisco, CA 


transitional 
bilingual ; 
sheltered English; 
content-based ESL; 


6-8 


Chinese 70% 


Chinese 
25% or less 


16th Street 
St. Petersburg, 
Florida 


content -based ESL 


6-8 


Sx>anish 
20% 

Vietnamese 
20% 

l*ao 20% 
Cainbodian 
20% 


None 


Washington 
Yakima, Washington 


two-way bilingual; 
content-leased ESL; 
language-sensitive 
content instruction 


6-8 


Spanish 
60% 


Spanish 
Lao 

25% or less 1 


Woodrow Wilson 
Dorchester » 
Massachusetts 


transitional 
bilingual; 


6-8 


Haitian 
Kreyol 50% 
Spanish 50% 


None 1 



High 



School 


VrograaCs) Offered 


Orades 


Laaguagets) 
Spokea by 
Most 

Stttdeats la 
the trograa 


Mat ive 
ZAaooageCs) 
Oaed for 

Zaatruotioa 
aad 

Veroeatage 
of Class 


Highland 
Albuquerque, NM 


transitional bilingual; 
maintenance bilingual; 
sheltered English; 
content-based ESL 
language - sens it ive 
content instruction 


9-12 


Spanish 
40% 


•% 

No 

information 
reported 


International 

Long island City, NY 


content-based ESL 


9-12 


Spanish 
30% 


None 
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McNary 
Keizmr, OR 


transitional bilingual; 
sheltered English; 
content-based ESL 


9-12 


Spanish 
90% 


None 


Montgomery Blair 
Silvar Spring, ND 


sheltered English; 
content-based ESL; 
language-sensitive 
content instruction 


9-12 


Spanish 
50% 


Spanish 
Vietnamese 

25% or less 


Northeast Law, Public 
Service and Military 
Kansas City, MO 


transitional bilingual; 
content-based ESL 


9-12 


Vietnamese 
60% 


None 


Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, CA 


content-based ESL 


10 - 12 


Spanish 
80% 


Spanish 
25% or less 


West Charlotte 
Charlotte, NC 


sheltered English; 
content-based ESL; 


10 - 12 


Vietnamese 
50% 


None 



Conclusion 

As these data suggest, content-ESL programs are offered to a variety 
of students through a variety of program models. They are found in schools 
across the United States and at all grade levels. Their use is growing, as 
is interest in designing instructional programs that provide students who 
are learning English as an additional language with opportunities to 
develop both academic knowledge and English language skills simultaneously. 

Students enrolled in these programs come from many different 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. Many are Latino and Asian; others are 
Eastern European. Regardless of their origins, they and their families 
look to the school as a resource that will help them attain the goal of 
being successful, of being American. In many respects, these students are 
like all students, for they have dreams for their future. 
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I am a person who likes freedom. 

I wonder if the %iorId will be free forever. 

I hear the free acclaims of the people. 

I want the world to he free. 

I am a person who likes freedom. 



I pretend I am an angel of freedom. 

I feel the %farmth and the peace of the world. 

I touch the air« the water, the soil and all cells as 

representatives of freedom. 
I worry about the restricted chain that will chain us 

up. 

I cry for all the people that have no freedom. 
I am a person who likes freedom. 

I understand that freedom is my life. 

I say that we are the free birds flying in the sky. 

I dream that everyone will be free. 

I try to bring freedom to the world. 

I hope I can save the victims o£ restriction. 

I am a person who likes freedom. 

Alvin Z. Huo, Pittsburg High School 
Pi ttsburg , Ca li f omia 



lUking 
Coim«ction0 

1 . Describe 
the 

demographic 
makeup o£ 
the 

students in 
your 

school. How do they compare with those described in this chapter? 

2. Interview several students who are learning English as a second 
language. What activities do they use to learn English? Which activity is 
mentioned most frequently? Why? 

3. In September, you will be a new teacher in a small school rural 
elementary school in south Texas. What might be the characteristics of the 
students you will have? What type of content-ESL program(s) might the 
school offer? Why? 
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Chapter Two: Meeting the Mandates 



Limited-English-proficient students should 
have access to the same socially enabling body 
of knowledge, skills, and vniys of thinking 
about the world available from the academic 
core as English-speaking students receive. 

Bill Honig 
State Superintendent of 
Instruction, California 
( Bilingual Education 
Handbook. 1990) 



All of the programs we studied offer language minority students 
bilingual programs or ESL programs in response to the requirements of this 
changing studer.t population. Some of these programs were instituted as a 
result of federal, state, and district mandates. Others were implemented 
in response to federal and/or lower court orders or because of district - 
level commitment. In response to these and other needs, local school 
districts have designed programs to serve the their language minority 
students. These regulations and their influences on school programs 
serving language minority students are discussed in this chapter. 

F«d«ral Mandatas 

Over the last 30 years, the federal government has taken action "to 
protect the rights of national origin minority students and those who are 
limited in their English proficiency- (Lyons, 1992, p. 1). in so doing, a 
large body of federal law has been developed and is continuing to evolve. 
Beginning with the enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national origin was banned. 
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According to this act, all 50 states and the District p£ Colxunbia are 
mandated by the federal government to provide equal educational opportunity 
for all students of public school age (ages 5-17) . 

One landmark decision protecting the rights of language minority 
students was rendered in the early 1970s when parents of Chinese ancestry 
charged the S2ui Francisco School Board with depriving their children of 
equal educational benefits. This suit reached the Supreme Court in 1974 as 
Lau V. Nichols and resulted in two judgements: equa3 education is more than 
just providing the same materie^is and personnel for language minority 
students as are provided for lauiguage majority students; discrimination on 
the basis of language is prohibited hy the Office of Civil Rights. 

Within weeks of the Lau decision. Congress passed the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act of 1974 (EEOA) . This act requires state and 
local education agencies to take whatever action is necessary to overcome 
the language barrier that faces language minority students (Lyons, 1992) 

Another Supreme Court case, Plyler v. X>oe (1982), addressed the 
education rights of illegal and/or undocumented students. This decision * 
"provides all undocumented students, residing in any part of this country 
with the same right of access to a pxiblic education for kindergarten 
through grade 12 that is provided tmder state and Federal law to all U.S.: 
citizens cuad permanent resf.'dent students" (Lyons, 1988) . 

State Msuidates 

Because of the Civil Rights Act, the Lau and Plyler decisions, and 
other federal legislatio?!, memy states have passed additional legislation 
or developed specific policies regarding ESL and bilingual instruction. 
These policies establish priorities for language minority students, outline 
the types of services they should receive, and define how programs are to 
be implemented. They also specify procedures for certifying teachers to 
work with these students and for obtaining ftxnding for educational 
programs. (See Appendix D for infp.rmation about teacher certification.) 
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Table VI displays the states which have enacted educational policies for 
students who speak a language other than English. 



V«bl« VZs States Which Bav» Baaet^d Xdueational Policiaa for Students 



Who Spaak a Langiiaga Othar Than Xngliah 



Bilingual, X8Z1 Bducation 


X8X1 education 




c Avici 


California 


Hawaii 


Connecticut 


Idaho 


Delaware 


Indieuia 


Illinois 


New Haicqpshire 


Iowa 


Virginia 


Louis ieuia 




Massachusetts 




Michigan 




Minnesota 




New Jersey 


In Nevada and the District of 


New York 


Colxjinbia, legislation is under 


Rhode Island 


development. 


Texas 




Washington 




Wisconsin 


(FleischincUi & Hopstock, 1994) 



state of New Mexico 

Programs of Bilingual Multicultural Education 
Yrograa Def ittltien 

For state approval purposes a bilingual program is 
one which uses two languages as media of instruction 
for any part or all of the curriculum of the grade 
level or levels. 

Basic Stttdeat Bliaibility 

Students who are culturally and linguistically 
different with a docximented need for the types of 
services being provided. 

Bilingual instruction should be designed for 
monolingual speakers of another language, partial 
English speakers, and bilingual students whose 
cognitive and affective development can best be 
served' by such a program. 

Vrograa Design 

Bilingual programs must ht designed to meet the 
educational needs of identified students. The needs 
translate into program goals and objectives. In any 
orientation used for bilingual programs, the concern 
must be the basic education of children as prescribed 
by the Educational Standards for New Mexico Schools. 



1970s, in respond ^ to 

increased enrollment. More recently, in order to conqply with New Mexico's 
mandate for bilingual education, the school has offered its Spanish* 
speaking students courses in Spemish language arts and U.S. history taught 
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Highland High 
School in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, serves as one 
example of how schools 
comply with state 
mandates for bilingual 
education. Highlatnd HS 
started to offer its 
language minority 
students sheltered 
instruction during the 



in Spanish. It also offers its Navajo students a literature course which 
includes Navajo stori'es and poetry along with traditional English and 
American literature. Because the student population is highly 
multicultural (Ijatino, Southeast Asian, and Native American), the school 
has many sheltered content courses in a variety of subject areas including 
math, science, social studies, health, and typing. Overall, the goal is to 
provide the same education for ESL students that the mainstream students 
receive • 



District Policies 

In addition to the direction offered by federal and state legislation 
regarding ESL and bilingual education, local school districts have defined 
policijes for their schools to accommodate their ESL student populations. 
Four of the 20 schools we visited cited district-level regulations as the 
impetus for their programs. 

The program at 



McNary High School in 
Keizer, Oregon, is one 
exanple of how district 
policies lead to the 
formation of a school 
program. The district is 
committed to 



Misaion Statement 

Salem-Kttizer Public School, in partnership 
with the greater community, is committed to providing 
each student with th^ knowledge and skills essential 
to become a lifelong learner and a contributing 
participant in a changing %rorld community, and to 
challenge all students to use fully their abilities 
and aptitudes by developing lifelong learning skills. 
The pxirpose of the bilingual programs is to 
facilitate learning opportxinities that meet the 
unique needs of the district's culturally and 
linguistically diverse students in order to ensure 
their active participation in this mission. 



multiculturalism, and the school's instructional program is designed to 
assure that students will acquire English language proficiency and be able 

to compete successfully academically. McNary High 
School is an ESL magnet school and at the time of our 
visit housed an ESL newcomer program. The district has 
plans to expamd the program to another high school, as 
well * 



Mbat tooirJedflw 
aad gkiXXM are 
needed to Jbe a 

eoatriimtiag 
partioiiMBt in a 
eb9nffi9ff world 
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Court Mcisloiui 

Court decisions also influence educational policies regarding ESL 
students. These rulings may require a school to change its policies 
governing teacher 
preparation or student 
classification. 

An exe!iq;>le is 
Florida's consent decree. 
In 1990, the state of 
Florida came under a 
court order to provide 
con^r ehens ibl e 
instruction to limited 
English proficient 
students. This order 
details the need for 
proper identification and 
assessment of LEP students; eqpial access to appropriate programming to meet 
the students' levels of English proficiency, academic achievement, and 
special needs; equal access to other appropriate programs such as 
compensatory, early childhood, vocational education as well as drop-out 
prevention and other support services; certification and in-service 
training progreons for instructors; monitoring procedures to ensure program 
compliance, equal access, and program, effectiveness; and outcome measures 
to assess how programs are fulfilling the Federal and State requirements.- 

This decision had an immediate iitpact on schools state wide and 
required administrators and teachers to take action to provide their LEP 
students with appropriate instruction. As of September 15, 1990, teachers 
assigned to instruct LEP students had to complete 60 in-service hours or 
three hours of college credit courses in ESL methods. To meet this demand, 
each district developed euid implemented an in-service training program. 
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*AII students with United English proficiency 
<I«.E.P.) nust be appropriately identified in order to 
ensiire the provision of appropriate services. The 
terns linited English proficiency and linited English 
proficient, %^en used with reference to an individual 
nean: 

a. individuals who were not bom in the United 
States and %rtiose native language is a language other 
than English; or 

b. individuals who cone fron hone environnents 
%Aiere a Iang\2age other than English is spoken in the 
hone; or 

c. individuals who are Anerican Indian or 
Alaskan natives and %^ cone fron environnents %diere 
a language other than English has bad a significant 
inpact on their level of English language 
proficiency; and 

d. individuals who, by reason thereof, have 
sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, ^rriting, or 
listening to the English language to deny such 
individuals the opportunity to learn successfully in 
classroons where the language of instruction is 
English." 

Agreenent English for Sx>eaker8 of other 
Languages <£SOX«) , Florida Departnent of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida, Septenber X990. 
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At 16th Street Middle School in St. Petersburg, Florida, programs for 
LEP students had been in operation long before the consent decree went into 
effect. At the time of our visit, all content tt^^achers at 16th Street MS 
who had English language learners in their classes had completed or were in 
the process of completing the training requirements. Many of the ESL 
teachers at 16th Street Middle School had also coirpleted or were completing 
the training. In addition, the program director who had coitqpleted the 
Training Other Professionals certification program (TOPS) w?is a key trainer 
at this school and neighboring schools. 

Another exaicqple of how a court decision influenced the education of 
language minority students is the program at West Charlotte High School in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. In the 1970s, the Charlotte-Mecklenberg School 
District was required to meet court-ordered integration. In response, the 
district decided one way of redressing the racial imbalance at Charlotte 
HS, a school with a large black population, was to make it the ESL magnet, 
school and count all the ESL students as "white." In doing so, they 
created a program with enough ESL students to offer a substeuitial number of 
content-based/ sheltered courses and a variety of ESL support services 
(including an ESL counselor) . 

Responding to students' Hssds 

In other cases, ESL programs are in effect as a result of factors 
other thaui state or district mztndates or court orders. Th«>se other factors 
include the volxintary actions of one or more of the following: a district 
administrator, a school administrator, teachers, parents, or a 
collaboration between eui institution of higher education and the local 
school board to respond to the needs of the student population. 

For exanqple, the educational program at The International High School 
at LaGuardia Community College in Long Island City, New York, was developed 
by LaGuardia Community College in collaboration with the New York City 
Public Schools. The school offers an alternative high school program 
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tailored to newcomer 



language minority 



In 1985, The International High School was 
conceived out of the need to serve the growing local 
population of immigrants. It was founded on these 
principles : 



Students while providing 



students with a regular 



# Adolescents learn best from each other. 
Cooperative learning arrangements should be the 
central instructional technique. 

# Collaborative, interdisciplinary instruction 
should be encouraged. 

i First language ability should be regarded as an 
asset, and encouraged. 

# There should be multiple learning sites in 
addition to classrooms; cooperative education, to 
test out career options, is an important part of 
learning to live in America. 

# BSL should be taught in the context of content 
courses . 



high school diploma. 



Specially-designed 



courses provide students 



sheltered instruction 



while ineetinQ state 



subject area curricular 



Terrill H. Bush, Associate Director of the Center of 
At-Risk Students at LaGuardia Community College 



guidelines. 



Conclusion 

Federal and state mcindates have had a positive impact on the 
educational decisions regarding leuiguage minority students. As a result df 
these mandates, and in concert with local district-level commitments, 
language minority students are afforded instruction which nurtures their 
need for both academic content and English lemguage development. 

Making Coxmactions 

1. Research your state's policies regarding education of language minority 
students. How do they compare with the policies in nearby states? 

2. Write a mission statement for the ideal school system. 

3. Imagine you are a new student in a school in another country. Describe 
an ideal classroom scenario for your first day in school. What do your 
experiences say about this school's educational policies? 
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Chapter Three: Selecting In- take. Placement, and Exit 
Procedures 

Schools that serve language minority students are familiar with 
diversity. Their students vary not only in terms of ethnic and language 
backgrounds, but also in the extent to which they use their native 
languages with family members at home, people in the community, and their 
friends. Students also differ in oral proficiency and literacy skills in 
both their native languages and English. Moreover, they bring a diverse 
set of schooling experiences and educational expectations to bear on the 
educational process. As a result of this diversity, screening is a 
critical part of any program involving language minority students and has' 
three purposes: 

1) Identification — to identify students whose native language is a 
language other than English and to determine their levels of proficiency in 
English. 

2) Placement (commonly referred to as •'in-take procedures") — to 
determine 

* the type of language instruction students need— ESL, bilingual, or 
mainstream, 

* the level of content instruction they should receive, 

* the level of English instruction at which they should be placed — 
beginning , intermediate , or advanced , and 

* the kinds of instructional support they need (e.g., native language 
instruction, counseling, translation) . 
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3) Exit — to determine when students may exit from the progreim into 
classrooms in which content instruction is provided in English. 

We asked schools whether or not an English proficiency level was 
required for admission to the content-ESL program and found it was not 
required in 79 percent of these content-ESL programs, possibly because two- 
thirds of the programs in our database are bilingual in nature and do not 
have English proficiency requirements. Our discussion of student 
identification, placement, and exit is based on data collected at the 20 
site schools. 

Studant Identification 

In almost half of the 20 schools we visited, home language surveys 
are used to identify students who speak a l2uiguage other than English at 
home. Some of these surveys, often in English and one or more other 
languages, inquire only if another language is spoken at home (see Appendix 
E for the home language survey used at White Elementary School, Detroit, 
MI) . Others include items about topics such as parental literacy in the 
native language and in English, the educational levels of family members, 
and the need for a translator at school conferences (See Appendix F for the 
Home Language Survey used at Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School, 
Urbana, IL) . 

Student PlftCMMnt 

Since English proficiency is not required for participation in most 
of the content-ESL classes we surveyed, information such as students' age, 
grade level, native language literacy, and/or content achievement is the 
basis for placing students. Some schools also refer to the students' 
recency of immigration as an indicator for placement, and other programs 
place them according to teacher judgment. 

In the 20 site schools, a wide variety of measures are used to 
identify students' English language proficiencies and their initial 
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Level 1: No English Skills 

Level 2: Receptive English Only - Students are able 
to xuider stand simple English and say a few words, but 
they cannot comnunicate their thoughts and opinions. 

Level 3: Survival English - Students are able to 
communicate ideas and feelings, but with difficulty, 
due to limited vocabulary* They can understand parts 
of the teaching lesson and follow simple directions. 
Reading and %rriting skills are just beginning. 

Level 4: Intermediate English - Students understand 
and speak English with some degree of hesitancy. 
Reading and %#riting English is developing, but 
students are not at grade level. 

Level 5: Nearly Proficient English - Students 
demonstrate a fairly high proficiency in 
understanding and speaking English. They still 
recjuire assistance because [content area! achievement 
may not be at a level appropriate for grade or age. 

Level 6: Proficient English - Students understand, 
speak, read, and write English proficiently and no 
longer <2ualify for any ESL assistance. 



placements. Included in 
these measures are both 
informal instrtunents such 
as oral interv'iews/ and 
formal tests, such as 
standardized tests. 

Schools generally 
define several ESL 
placement levels. While 
these levels have 
different names in 
different schools, they 
typically delineate 

categories from low through intermediate to high proficiency {see box) . 
Informal M»>»txra» 

One example of an informal placement measure is the district-made 
functional language assessment at King ES. This test is administered 
individually and includes sections involving three skill areas: 

* Comprehension of commands 

The student is given one and two step commands — e.g.. Please touch ' 
your nose, pick up the pencil and put it under the paper, etc. 

* Oral English production/repetition 

The student is asked to repeat sentences of varying complexity — e.g., 
I watch television with my family every night, I asked him if he could play 
volleyball, etc. 

* Oral comprehension/production 
The student is asked a series 

of questions and is expected to 
supply a response. 

The person who administers the 
functional language test records what students do and/or say and scores the 



What will you do after school today? 

Look around the room. Name three 
things and tell me what they are used 
for. 
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responses accordingly. 

Other informal measures of students' vocabulary and grammatical 
knowledge are used in other schools. For example, at Woodrow Wilson Middle 
School in Dorchester, Massachusetts, the Boston Cloze Test is used for 
these purposes. 



READ THE mOU STORY FIRST. THEN FILL IN EACH BLANK WITH A 
WORD THAT MAXES SENSE. 

Once a family of ants lived on a hillside. The euits were very 
busy. They , good care of the baby euits, , they stored up 



food for the ^ 



a grasshopper. He 



the 



Nearby in a grassy field there 

never worked. All 5 long he played happily.^ When 'he 

ants hard at work, he , , "Why do you all work so , ?• 

from BPS Cloze Test Booklet . Boston Public Schools, Boston, 
MA: xindated. 



An informal measure used with students at Washington Middle School in 
Yakima, Washington, is a reading and writing sample to assess reading 
comprehension, spelling, and punctuation accuracy. 



Ann Johnson lives in Yakima. She works at a 
grocery store on 5th Avenue. Everyday she goes to 
work at 7:30 in the morning, she usually walks to 
work. Today she is taking the bus because it's 
raining. When she gets on the bus, she sees her 
friend, Gloria. Gloria is a student at the local 
college. She is studying computer programming. There 
is a movie in town they both want to see. They decide 
to go to the 8 o'clock show after work. 

Answer these questions. Write con^lete 
sentences using correct punctuation . Exanqple : Is it 
sunny today? No, it's raining . 



1. Where does Ann live? 



2. Where is Ann working? 



0 1 



from E. S. L. Placement for 6th through 12th Grades . 
Yakima Public Schools, Yakima school District Number 
7. Yakima, Washington, August 1991. 



Scoring System 
Description 

0 = The student cannot 
answer the question at 
all, or the answer 
indicates that he/she 
does not understand the 
question. 

1 = The student 
understands the 
question, but has made 
an error in the answer. 
(This includes spelling 
or expression. ) 

2 = The student gives a 
completely correct 
answer . 



At Pittsburg High School in Pittsburg, California, all entering 
students are asked to coitqplete the Hart Bill Test. This test requires 
students to respond to a writing prompt that is presented in both Spanish 
and English. Students may respond in either language. The math, social 
studies, and ESL teachers evaluate students' writing saitqples in terms of 
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language content and mechanics. The attitudes and social skills of 
students entering £rozn junior high school are also assessed (see Appendix G 
for a sample of this test and the scoring sheet). 

Students who speak a language other than English at home may be 
screened for placement in ESL classes using any of a niamber of formal 
( standardized) tests . 

While none of the programs we visited assess students' achievement in 
content areas prior to placing them in ESL programs (with the exception of 
secondary schools that review students' treuiscripts or other indicators of 
course completion) , they do utilize placement measures to assess English 
language proficiency. 

Among the nine elementary schools, six use steuidardized tests for 
initial placement purposes. These tests are: 

* IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test 

* Leuiguage Assessment Scales (LAS) 

* Pre-LAS 

* National Achievement Test (reading subtest) 

* Student Oral Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM) 

* Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

(See Appendix H for information about all tests referred to in this guide.) 

At the middle school level, the standardized tests used for placement 
purposes include: 

* California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

* Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 

* Secondary Level English Proficiency Test (SLEP) . 

In four of the seven high schools we visited, initial screening is 
performed at centers outside the school. Here, a multidimensional approach 
to assessment is often taken. For example, students' English proficiency 
may be assessed with one or more standardized tests, such as 

* Structure Tests-English Language (STEL) 
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* P-rating — An oral proficiency test based on that used by the 
Foreign Service Institute and used at West Charlotte High School in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

* Bahia Oral Language Test (BOLT) 

* Minimxam English Competencies (MEC) — A test developed in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and used at Montgomery Blair High School in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 

* Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 

* Test of Academic Proficiency (TAP) (reading subtest) 

One or more informal measures such as oral interviews, cloze tests, or 
writing sautiples are also used (see above) . 

In addition to assessing students' English lemguage proficiency, some 
high school programs assess native lemguage 
proficiency. When a student's native language is 
Spanish, the Spanish Assessment of Basic Education 
(SABE) or the Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) are the 
instruments most often chosen. 

Information from report cards, transcripts, or 
other doc\aments is also reviewed at these in-take centers to help determine 
the most appropriate placement. 

In schools without in- take centers, guidance coxmselors or ESL 
teachers administer the placement tests or place students according to 
teacher judgment. 



What kinds of 
information can 
informal tests 
provide that 
standardized 
tests can not? 



Student Sxit 

A wide variety of assessment measures is used to determine when 
students should be exited from ESL programF. All the schools we visited 
reported that they rely heavily on teacher recommendations to move a 
student from ESL to mainstream classes. Often, students are mainstreaimed 
in stages (partially, then fully) . In addition, programs at all levels use 
one or more steuidardized tests, with or without other measures. 
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gl#amitmry L#vl 

At the elementary level the following standardized tests are used: 

* Language Assessment Battery (LAB) (a score at or above the 40th 
percentile) 

* California Achievement Test (CAT) 

* National Achievement Test (reading subtest) 

* Iowa Test of Basic Skills (a score at or above the 40th percentile) 
In addition to st€mdardized test scores, some schools require 

students to perform satisfactorily on other measures such as second 
language (English) tests of oral speaking and/or dictation (see Appendix I 
for the dictation test used at King Elementary School) . For example, at 
Tuba City Primary School in Tuba City, Arizona, students' portfolios are 
evaluated prior to their being placed in mainstream classes. In addition, 
they are given a second lemguage (English) retelling test and a Navajo oral 
reading test. 

There are two additional ways elementary students may be placed into 
mainstream classes, by parental request and/or by automatic placement at 
the end of the program. 

Mi<Mll» School Leyl 

At the middle school level, students are placed in mainstream classes 
when they achieve passing scores on standardized tests emd/or meet 
additional criteria. The standardized tests include 

* California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 

* Language Assessment Scales (LAS) (oral and/or written subtests) 

* Secondary Level English Proficiency Test (SLEP) 

* Student Oral Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM) (in the primary 
language) . 

Other criteria include report card grades of C or better. 

For exeunple, at 16th Street Middle School in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
there is a carefully designed plan for mainstreaming students. Students 
must pass several tests before being mainstreamed first into math and then 
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social studies. A committee of ESL teachers, the principal^ a parent, and 
two bilingual assistants review the student's class perfonrance and 
stsuidardized test scores. A student must achieve a score at or above the 
33rd percentile on the CTBS, a score at or above 70 percent on the SLEP, 
and a Pass on the LAS. The procedure is flexible, howevez, and students 
are mainstreamed whenever they are ready, even in the middle of a grading 
period. If they do not perform well in the mainstream class (es), they may. 
return to ESL classes and exit later. It is also possible for parents 
and/or students to request that they remain in ESL classes even if the 
committee recommends they be mainstreamed. 
High School Lsvl 

At the high school level, students are mainstreamed when they meet a 
set of criteria that often include stemdardized test scores, report card • 
grades, oral language tests, and teacher recommendation. The standardized 
tests used are 

* P-rating 

* California Achievement Test (CAT) 

* Minimiam English Competencies Test (MEC) 

* Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 

* Test of Academic Proficiency (TAP) . 

Some informal measures may be considered as well, such as the Hart Bill 
Test used at Pittsburg HS. 

Monitoring 

Upon exit from ESL programs, students' achievement in mainstream 
settings are often monitored. In the 20 site schools, there were no 
universal standardized procedures for monitoring students after they 
exited. For exan^>le, at J. C. Kelly Elementary School in Hidalgo, Texas, 
students are monitored by a committee that examines their end-of-year 
achievement test scores for two years after they are mainstreamed. At 
Benjamin Franklin Middle School in San Francisco, California, newly 
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mains t reamed students are reevaluated after 30 days and again at six 
months. At Highlemd High School in Albuquerque, New Mexico, the ESL 
department chair and the district's bilingual coordinator monitor students 
after they are mains tresuned. The bilingual coordinator visits mainstream 
classes that have large numbers of ESL students on a weekly basis. If 
students appear to have difficulty with mainstream placement, they may be 
returned to the ESL program. 

Conclusion 

Home language surveys identify students who speak a language other 
than English at home and supply educators with information about their 
language use at home and elsewhere. Placement measures vary from program-, 
to program and evaluate students' English proficiency levels, in spoken 
and/or written English. Exit procedures usually measure their English 
proficiency levels. 

In the data from the 20 site schools, there was no evidence that 
students' academic content knowledge is assessed prior to placement in 
content-ESL classes . Comments by parents and students suggest that some 
students enter these programs with greater knowledge of academic sxibjects 
(such as math or science) than they are expected to have because placement 
is based on their English proficiency skills rather than their academic 
achievement in content siibjects. As a result, some students are misplaced 
and often do not receive the proper level of instruction in these academic 
areas . 

Making Connections 

1 . Review the two home language surveys that are included in the 
Appendices. Design a home language survey for the students who attend your 
school . 

2, List the kinds of information you would need to know to accurately 
place a new ESL student. Examine the placement measures mentioned in this 
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chapter and select the ones that best supply this information. 
3. Imagine you are giving a new ESL student a standardized test. You 
observe the student marking the answer sheet but not reading each of the 
test items. What will the student's score tell you? 
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Chapter Four: Choosing a Program Design 



Educators have developed a variety of models to help LEP students 
reach their language and academic objectives. Programs may be bilingual, 
with a portion of the instructional time set aside for native lauiguage 
development and emother portion for English leuiguage development through 
some kind of ESL instruction. Or; they may be ESL programs conducted 
through small tutorial-style classes (also known as pull-out classes) , 
larger free-stemding ESL classes, regular classes using a team-teaching 
approach, or sheltered classes in which the regular content in adapted so 
that students understand concepts euid acquire knowledge at the same time as 
they develop skills in English. 

Program models share two objectives: 

* to enable students with limited proficiency in English to 
participate in English-medium instruction at some point in their 
educational progrcmis. 

* to help students acquire academic concepts and skills while they 
acquire English skills. 

In this chapter we define six of the many popular program models used 
in pre-K through grade 12 classrooms across the U.S., give an example of 
each, and describe how students are transitioned through programs. We also 
discuss factors that influence how a program model is selected and the ways 
several schools have implemented innovative designs to accommodate their 
scheduling and staffing needs. 
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Prograa Kddsls 

In mainstream content classes^ students use language for a variety of 
purposes such as explaining how to complete a scientific experiment, 
listening to a recording of an historical event, to v/riting daily journal 
entries about math, and so forth. The demands of academic language are 
different from those of social language. Academic language is the medium 
through which students acquire understanding of subject matter and 
subsequently reinforce their understeuiding through a variety of activities 
and discussion. 

A number of program models have been designed to help students to 
develop their cognitive knowledge and academic lemguage skills. There are 
bilingual programs, in which students learn academic concepts in their 
native language emd later transfer this knowledge to English. And there 
are ESL programs in which students master academic concepts through English 
instruction adjusted to their levels of English proficiency. 

Bilingual Modals 

* Transitional prograaa-Students receive content instruction in their 
native language while they also receive ESL instruction. They are 
mainstreamed into classes in which instruction is delivered in English as . 
soon as their English proficiency level is sufficient for successful 
academic achievement. In early-exit transition programs, students are 
mainstreamed within a period of two to three years. 

* Kaintananca programa-Students develop oral language and literacy in 
both their native language and English, and academic instruction is 
delivered in both languages. The goal is that students will have cognitive 
academic language proficiency in their native language and in English. 
Students tend to remain in these programs from four to six years. 

* Pavalopawmtal or two-way programs-Half of the students are native 
English speakers and half are native speakers of another target language, 
and both groups develop proficiency in two languages. The goal of this 
model is to develop full bilingualism in all students. Content and 
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language arts instruction are offered in both the students' native language 
and in English. Students from the two language backgrounds serve as 
language resources and models for one another. 
gSL Models 

* Cont«nt*-b«««d SSL prograwi-Students develop cognitive academic 
language proficiency in English. These classes are often taught by ESL 
teachers who select content from one or more subject areas. In this model/ 
instruction is frequently provided through thematic units. 

* Shalt sr ad instruction-Students primarily develop knowledge in 
specific subject areas through instruction tailored to their levels of 
langa^ge proficiency; language development is secondary. Classes are 
coitposed entirely of English language learners, and instruction is provided 
by ESL teachers or content teachers. 

* Xianguag«-0«n0itivs content instruction-Students primarily develop^ 
academic knowledge in heterogeneous classes con^osed of language majority 
and language minority students. Instruction is provided by content 
teachers who adjust their instruction to make it con«)rehensible to the 
students. 

* Nttwcomr prograM-Students who are new to this country receive 
instruction in English before they are transferred to a regular school. 
The primary emphasis is developing students' English language skills so 
that when they enter the regular school program they can achieve academic ^ 
success as quickly as possible. Some newcomer programs offer a wide range 
of support services such as orientation to U.S. society, counseling, 
transportation, health services, and tutoring. 

Survoy Findings 

We fourd a sizeable number of bilingual programs: the transitional 
bilingual model was preferred by more schools than any of the other models. 
The developmental or two-way model was the second most popular model. ESL 
models were even more popular; content-based ESL models were used by most 
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respondents, followed by sheltered instruction. Few newcomer programs were 
offered. 



Sit« School Xxaai^ltts 

Some schools built their programs around one model; others 
implemented more than one model (see Table V for the programs in use at 
each of the 20 schools we visited) • Of course, local conditions such as 
the availability of trained teachers also influenced the operation of each 
program. In this section we describe one sample school program for each of 
the six common program types, defined above, 

Bilinaiial Models 

A transitioxial program 

The program at Yung Wing Elementary School, PS 124 in New York, New 
York, is an example of a transitional bilingual program at the elementary 
level. When students enroll, they are tested with the Language Assessment 
Scale (LAS) in English. If their scores are low, they are placed in 
bilingual classes. If their. scores are higher, they receive ESL 
instruction. The goal is to place students from the bilingual program in 
mainstream classes after three years. Older students who are new to the 
school are also tested and provided with bilingual instruction, if it is " 
needed, 

A aaintttiancft prograa 

While a number of the site schools reported that their programs could 
be described as maintenance programs, the researchers observed only a few 
programs which included a maintenance component. 

In 1973, Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School in Urbana. 
Illinois, began a multicultural program with four components: instruction 
in students' native languages, English as a second language, foreign 
language instruction for native English speaking students, and cultural 
sharing. Today, curricular development and creative language-content 
integration are central to the school's mission and take place as a matter 
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of course. The goal is to make all children proficient in at least two 
languages. Each day, primary grade students receive 30-45 minutes of 
native language instruction in which math, reading, language arts, and the 
history and geography of the children's native countries is integrated. A 
typical day for upper grade students is similar, except that more time (a 
total of 45 minutes) is spent in native language content instruction. 
While this may not be considered a maintenance program, it illustrates the 
way in which a maintenance component involving native lemguage support and 
development cam be incorporated into an ESL program. 
A dttvttlppflMiital or 



two-way prograa 

At the time of our 
visit, Tuba City Primary 
School in Tuba City, 
Arizona, was close to 
realizing its goal of 
implementing a dual 
language , developmental 



The survival of the Navajo language is 
critical if the beautiful and rich 
Navajo culture is to continue into 
future generations. 

Academic success is also inperative if 
Navajo children are to take their 
rightful place in today's world. 

Navajo people can and must have the 
best of both the Navajo world and the 
world at large. For this reason, the 
Dual X^anguage Program has been 
designed at the Tuba City Primary 
School . 



Tuba City Primary School Instructor's Manual, 
p.l. 



program throughout the school. The impetus for the new progreun was both an 
Arizona state mandate euid Navajo Nation education policy; it received 
strong support from the school district, the school principal, euid a number 
of teachers. The staff was not content merely to comply with these 
mandates and policies, but weuited to make language instruction meaningful 
and relevcuit as well. As a result, they decided to develop bilingualism in 
all the students: Navajo -dominant children develop and maintain their 
native language while learning English; English-dominaint students learn 
Navajo while studying English. 

In the two-way bilingual sections, approximately 50 percent of the. 
students are English-domineuit and 50 percent are Navajo-dominant • Each v 
group receives content instruction through the medium of their dominant :^ 
language. In the sections using Navajo as a second language (NSL) 
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approach^ the students are classified as English-dominant but have varying 
degrees of English proficiency. Here, English is used for content 
instruction, with sheltering strategies employed as needed. For 30 minutes 
each day, students in these sections participate in total-immersion 
language activities in arts and crafts and games. One day the students use 
English, and the next day Navajo. This program started in 1992-93 with the 
first graders; third graders will be included in 1994-95. 

ESL itod#l» 

A contrat-basttd XSL 
program 

In the mid-1980s, 
Gabe P. Allen Elementary 
School in Dallas, Texas, 
initiated a conteht-ESL 
program. The goal of the 
program is to equip students (pre-K through grade 3) with the necessary 
language and content skills to enter mainstream classes by grade 4. 
Thematic units are developed at the district level and then adapted and 
coordinated with a new literature-based basal series at the school level. 
During instruction, conscientious attention is paid to discrete language 
skills, with blocks of time set aside to teach these skills directly. 

A shttlt^r^d instruction program 

At Montgomery Blair High School in Silver Spring, Maryland, the ESL 
program provides students with content instruction in mathematics, science, 
social studies, reading, and vocational arts. Classes usually have both 
English and content objectives. 

The ESL program has five levels. As students progress through the. 
program, the number of periods in ESL and sheltered content classes 
decreases, while the number of mainstream classes increases. In the 1992- 
93 school year, the following plan was in use. (The configuration of 
required classes varies slightly from year to year, depending on the 
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0«b« AllM sl«M&tary School 
rbmmmtie Ubits for 1993-1994 

Animals and Their Environment 

The senses 

Transportation 

Dinosaurs 

Space Exploration 

Friends around The World 

Plants 

The Sea 

Cinco de Mayo 

Summe]^ Safety 



availability of funding and appropriately trained teachers.) 





Kuabsr of 




MalttstrMja 


I 


thr«e 


Social Studies 

(taught by an ESL teacher) 

Math 

(taught by an ESL or 
regular teacher) 


Art 

Physical Education 


II 


two 


Social Studies 

(taught by an ESL teacher) 

Science 

(taught by a regular 
teacher) 

Math (sheltered or 
mainstream) 


Math 
Art 

Electives 


III 


one 


Social Studies 
(taught by an ESL or 
regular teacher) 

Science 

(taught by a regular 
teacher) 


Technology 
Math 

Electives 


IV 


one 


Social Studies 
(taught by a regular 
teacher) 

Science 

(either sheltered or 
mainstream) 


Science 

Technology 

Business 

Math 

Electives 


V 


one 


Bridge English 
(taught by a regular 
teacher) 


Social Studies 
Science 
Bus iness 
Math 

Electives 



A l«nguag«-0«n8ltlv« contmt instruction program 

The program at The International High School at LaGuardia Community • 
College in Long Island City, New York, is the product of a collaboration 
between the New York City Public Schools and LaGuardia Community College. 
The school serves students who are recent arrivals in the U.S., and the 
instructional program is designed to accommodate their linguistic, ; 
cognitive, and cultural aims. Teachers provide the students with 
opportunities to develop their English language skills while they learn 
academic content in their content courses. They also foster the 

•'f 
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development of students' native language skills. Students are expected to 
progress through the same requirements for graduation as all other students 
in New York State. In addition, they must complete a career/occupational 
education program which involves three out-of-school internship 
experiences. . 



The Newcomer Center Program 

The Newcomer Center role is to assess and 
place all new students (grades 3-12) who speak a 
language other than English. For the students who 
speaK no English, the Newcomer Center provides 
instruction in basic survival English, first and 
second language literacy, and English through the 
content areas. Students who are enrolled in the 
Newcomer Center classrooms speak no English, are 
recent arrivals to the United States, and have 
limited basic skills because of lack of formal 
education. These students attend classes for a 
period of three months to a year and are exited to 
criteria schools when they meet the exiting 

Salem-Keirer School District, Keizer, Oregon 



A nrnwcommx program 

Prior to 1990, the 
Newcomer Center for newly 
arrived students in the 
Salem-Keizer School 
District in Keizer, 
Oregon, and the ESL 
program were located in a 
middle school, in 1990, 
these programs were transferred to McNary High School in Keizer, Oregon, so 
high school age students could study with students of the same age. The . • 
goals of the ESL program are to help students develop the academic content 
skills and the English language skills they need to achieve. To meet these 
goals, the program has a curriculum and an accompanying guide that explains 
how the program fits into the mission of the school as a whole. 

The program has a sequence of courses for its ESL students: five 
levels of ESL and a number of sheltered content courses. Students who have 
little or no prior education or English language proficiency enter the 
newcomer program, which teaches basic English, native language literacy, 
and English through the content areas. Newcomer students are integrated 

with English-speaking students far at least some 
classes from the beginning of the program. Even while 
they are in the newcomer program, they take physical 
education with English speaking peers. Students may 
stay in the newcomer program for three months to a year 
before they transfer into the regular secondary program 



What are the 
benefits of 
placing neinrcomer 
students in 
classes with 
native English- 
_ speakers? 
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of ESL and sheltered courses. Those who exit the program may go to another 
high school or stay at McNary. 

At McNary High School, students take ESL reading, ESL vnriting, and 
sheltered classes in science, health, math, and history taught by 
mainstream content teachers. As they progress through their courses, they 
take fewer ESL classes and more sheltered class :^s, then fewer sheltered • 
classes and more regular classes. It is also possible for them to exit a 
sheltered course into a regular content course at any time. 

Students receive 



elective credit for 
Levels 1-3 of ESL and 
English credit for 
Levels 4-5 of ESL. 
Because the ESL/math, 
ESL/science, and other 
sheltered classes are 



McNary High School, ESL Student Course 


Credit 






Mainstream courses 


Content -area 
credit 






Sheltered coxirses 


Content -area 
credit 






ESL reading and vnriting, 4 & 5 


English credit 






ESL reading and vnriting, 1, 2, & 3 


Elective credit 






Newcomer courses 


No credit 









taught by content teachers, students receive content area credit for each 
sheltered class. Thus, students who have been in the ESL and sheltered 
program for some time can graduate, though it can take them more than four 
years to do so. 



Transitioning Students through a Program 

As discussed above, programs are designed aroiind the language 
requirements of students who have varying levels of English proficiency. 
In some programs, students are transitioned from one level to the next on 
the basis of teacher judgment and observation over a period of time. In 
others, students must meet certain criteria (report card grades or 
achievement test scores) before moving from one level to the next. For 
example, at Highland High School in Albuquerque, New Mexico, almost all ' 
students move to the next level on the basis of teacher recommendation. In 
ESL classes, students must have a letter grade of D or better to pass from 
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one level to the next. In content classes, teachers determine what is a 
passing grade. For exaitqple, in one basic math teacher's class, students 
must achieve a grade of C before taking foundations of algebra. At Blair 
HS, ESL students are mainstreamed when they achieve a passing score on the 
Minimum English Coitqpetency Test (MEC) , a locally developed English 
proficiency test, and upon teacher recommendation. 

As might be expected, not all students transition from one level of . 
ESL to the next or to mainstream classes without difficulty. Instead, 
some students are dismissed for a variety of reasons (e.g., disciplinary, 
health), or they drop out of school. At Washington Middle School in 
Yakima, Washington, there is a re-entry program for these students. To re- 
enter, students, their parents, and a teacher sign a contract for a 15-day 
probationary period in which they attend one or two classes. At the end of 
this period, the student is allowed to attend more classes. Ultimately, 
the student is readmitted to the full program if the student continues to., 
perform satisfactorily in these classes. 

SnviroxuMntal ractors 

A number of environmental factors influence the selection of a 
program model. They include: 

* the type of school- primary, elementary, middle, secondary; 

* the community size-urban, suburban, town, rural; 

* the configuration of languages in the student populations- 
monolingual, a predominant number of students who speak one 
native language, or diverse native languages; and 

* the program size-small, medium, large. 

For exaitqple, an elementary school in a small town with an ESL student 
population that speaks the same native language will most likely have a 
bilingual program. On the other hand, if the school is a large secondary 
school in an urban area with an ESL student population that speaks a number 
of different languages, an ESL program model will probably be selected. 
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In general, content-based ESL programs are more common in larger ' - 
communities with linguistically diverse populations than they are in 
smaller coromxinities with monolingual populations. Similarly, large urban 
settings can support maintenance progreuns more easily than smaller 
programs. Rural schools, on the other hand, may not be able to offer their 
ESL students native language instructional support because the program size 
is so small or because there is no funding to support it (for more 
information about these environmental factors, see Volume I of this 
report) . 

Sch^dulinff Considsrations 

Once a program model is selected, it must be iirplemented. Scheduling 
classes is no small matter whether the school offers pull-out instruction, 
plug-in instruction (where the ESL teacher goes into the regular 
classroom), self-contained classrooms, or periods of team- teaching. 

Scheduling practices varied among the site schools but two scheduling 
designs differ from traditional practices: shared planning periods, block 
scheduling, and longer class periods. Shared planning periods assist 
teachers in planning and aiding students in learning. For example, at 
Lincoln Elementary School in Wausau, Wisconsin, the ESL and regular 
classroom teachers have joint planning periods almost every day. These 
periods enable the teachers to coordinate their instruction and plan team- 
teaching activities. At King Elementary School, block scheduling provides 
students 30 minutes a day for native language content instruction. 

At International High School, teachers play an active role in 
scheduling practices. The school day is structured to give teachers time 
to develop topics via a variety of learning activities. As a result of 
teacher-initiative, classes meet four times a week for 70 minutes. 
Students take four classes during each 13 -week cycle. Teachers teach three 
classes each cycle. This practice allows students to interact in-depth* 
with the subjects they are studying and to focus on fewer subjects at a 
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time. One day a week small student groups discuss issues of concern with a 
teacher in a relaxed, supportive homeroom called House. On Wednesdays, two 
hours are allotted for staff development. 

Conclusion 

Many factors enter into the selection of an effective program model, 
be it a bilingual model or an ESL model. Such factors as type of school, 
the distribution of students' native languages, commvmity size, and program 
size have a direct bearing on which program model is likely to be 
appropriate. In addition, these factors influence the realization of a 
program model within the constraints of time, funding, and personnel. The 
schools we visited had wrestled with these factors to select effective 
program models. Their programs are the result of creative efforts, 
community input, and educational priorities. What's more, these program 
models actually work (for more information about the programs at each site 
school, see the field reports in Appendix B) . 

Making Connections 

1. If your school has a program for language minority students, research 
the factors that influenced how the program model was selected. How do 
these factors compare with those included in the text? 

2. If you were a student learning a new language, which program model 
would you prefer? Why? 

3. Think about the people you know who are bilingual. What are the 
advantages of bilingualism? is this a goal that should be realized by all 
students in U.S. schools? Why? 
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Chapter Fives Developing the Curriculum 



Content oour.e., a» opposed to language courses, 
lllcl different cognitive, and linguistic de~nd. on 
Students. These demands include. "... vocabulary 
Ind technical ter«s associated with the ""baect; 
language functions needed for acade«xc cownication- 
-inforiing, explaining, classifying, evaluating ; 
language structures and discourse markers used in 
academic discussions" (Chanot i< Stewner-Manzanares, 
1985; Chaaot i< O'Malley, 1986); and "strategies such 
as listening or reading for the main point, 
generalizing, making logical ^"2I?a" 
information, and constructing more complex schemata 
(Saville-Troike, 1991). 



Students learning English as an additional language are not just 
challenged with learning the new language, but they also have to master 

subject matter content such as mathematics, science, and social studies 

In addition, they must 

learn study skills to 

achieve academically and 

social skills to interact 

successfully with their 

peers in school and in 

social settings. Because 

many of these students 
are not adequately prepared to make these and other adjustments, it is the 
responsibility of the schools to develop curricula that address these 
exigencies . 

According to Herman (1968, p. v), curriculum is concerned with the 
-ongoingness rather than staticism of life," and is related to the 
processes of perceiving, knowing, and organizing. In addition, according 
to Robertson (1971, p. 564, cited in Yalden, 1983), curriculum refers to 
-the goals, objectives, content, processes, resources, and means of 
evaluation of .11 learning experiences planned for pupils both in and out 
of school and community through classroom instruction and related 
programs.- In line with this thinking, Tchudi (1991) strongly rejects th« 
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notion that there is a single curriculum suitable for all schools, whether 
the curriculum was developed by local, state or national educators. For 
second language learners, then, a curriculum must support a variety of 
objectives that change from one group to the next. Specifically^ 
curriculum must be designed to help students acquire the language, 
thinking, and study skills required for them to be successful in content 
classes in which instruction is delivered in English. 

In the United states, the terms curriculum and syllabus are often 
used interchangeably (Yalden, 1993). To clarify these terms, Robertson 
(1971, p. 564, cited in Yalden, 1993) defines a syllabus as "a statement of 
the plan for any part of the curriculum." It is a plan a teacher uses with 
students in the classroom and it can be changed. 

In this chapter we describe two ways a representative content-ESL 
curriculum may be developed. We also present related findings from the 
surveys and describe some interesting examples of syllabi for courses which 
are used in the site schools. 



Developing Content-BSL Curricula 

When developing content-ESL curricula, we must ask several questions: 
What is the role of subject matter content? what is the role of language 
learning? will the curriculum be a special curriculum or. the mainstream 
curriculum? 

A content-ESL curriculum can result in one of two kinds of courses: 
1) a content course in which content knowledge receives the primary 
en^hasis (sheltered content course), or 2) a language course in which 
language development receives the enqphasis (content-based ESL). When a 
mainstream curriculum is used, the resultant course is either a content 
course in which instruction is delivered in a way that is sensitive to the 
needs of ESL students or a sheltered content course that is specifically 
designed for these students. 

The chart in Appendix EE on page 429 shows the integration of 
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language and content* 
Survey rindings 

Teachers reported they often baae their instruction on a mandated 
curriculum* Nearly half of the administrators reported that curricula had 
been developed specifically for their content-ESL prograxns. 

Our data reveal there are more curricula for ESL instruction in 
language arts than for any other subject matter area. Social studies is 
the next most popular subject for which curricula are available, with 
science, nuith, reading, health and family life, and shop or practical arts 
following in that order. In addition to these more traditional subject 
matter areas, courses are offered in a wide variety of areas, ranging from 
art, auto technology, business, ceraxaics, computers, dance, and drama to 
parenting, photography, telecommunications, word processing, and wellness. 

Of the programs with specifically designed curricula, teacher 
committees are most often responsible for developing them. Other personnel 
involved in curriculum development typically include district-level 
personnel, state-level personnel, independent consultants, and school-based 
administrators • 

When we asked the teachers how they organize the content they teach 
(e.g., around thematic units, students' needs, the regular curriculum, 
another source, or a combination of these factors), the majority said they 
organize content around the students' needs. Many also said they use 
thematic units, though this practice was somewhat more popular with 
elementary teachers than with secondary teachers. Secondary teachers tend 
to draw more upon the regular curriculum as the organizing factor than do 
elementary teachers. 

■xaiq>les from the Site Schools 

The following are descriptions of content-ESL curricula that have 
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been developed at several of the site schools. These exaIl^E>les illustrate 
how special curricula and the mainstream curricula have been used to design 
specific course syllabi. 

A Special Curriculim for Content Courses 

A Personal and Career DevelopsMnt Program 

At The International High School at LaGuardia Community College in 
Long Island City, New York, all students complete the Personal and Career 
Development Program, an experiential program that allows students to 
explore their career interests by cos^leting internships and apply and 
extend their developing linguistic, socio-cultural, and cognitive skills in 



students' CoMMnts on Their Internship Experiences 

"I expected exciting wo~ * but it vas nore business** 
like. I learned about all types of police cases and I 
learned English*" Maria 

"It vas useful to explore career ideas and get a feel 

for thft fi^ld*" SCO 

"I learned a lot of English and career protocols* 
You have responsibility* Adults treat you well and 
depend on you • " Doslnic 



information and assimilate concepts, they also broaden their views of 
themselves in society. The internship experiences included in the sequence 
make them aware of career options available, help them find ways to express 
themselves in a foreign language, and take responsibility for their own 
learning. Through this program, students rule out fields they thought they 
wanted to pursue and identify careers they prefer. 

The program comprises four courses and three half-day internship 
experiences. During each 12-*week internship cycle, students spend 14 
hours per week over four days at the internship placement. Each day, 
students return to the school for a half day of classes. On the fifth day, 
students attend an internship seminar. These courses are described in 
Table VII. 
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meaningful settings. 
This three-year sequence 
was designed to provide 
students with learning 
experiences that have 
multiple outcomes. 
Through this series of 
courses, students not 
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T«bl« VIX: Personal and Caraar Davalopnaat Couraaa 



Paraonal 


and Career Development 


1 


Myself 

Students examine their feelings, 
motivations, and interests and 
con^lete their first internship. 


Paraonal 


and Career Development 


2 


Humans in Groups 
Students examine the family and 
societal structures in the || 
different cultures represented in R 
the school and complete their V 
second internship. 1 


Personal 


and Career Development; 


3 


Decision Making 1 
Students complete their third D 
iaternship* 


Personal 


and Career Development 


4 


Research 

students develop and refine their 
X'^search skills while surveying 
C£ reer possibilities and college 
OLportunities, and cosm>eting their 
college applications. 



Personal issues are also examined in other courses: Integrated 
Learning Center courses, literature courses, global studies courses, human 
development and leadership group, group dynamics, and biology. 

In 1990, International HS began placing some students on full-time 
internships with more sophisticated responsibilities than the ordinary 
half -day placements. They did this because many students were taking full 
advantage of the internships rather than merely fulfilling the 
requirements . 

A Special Curriculum for a Language Course 

At Montgomery Blair High School in Silver Spring, Maryland, an ESL 
teacher developed a special curriculum in basic literacy skills and the 
curriculum is drawn from a range of subject matter areas. Students are 
assigned to this teacher for two periods each day. During the first 
period, students engage in literacy building activities organized around 
thematic units. In the second period, instruction is provided on the 
topics in the thematic units. These units are not formalized as courses of 
instruction but are planned to last for two and four weeks, depending on 
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the needs of the students. The activities and themes planned for the 1993- 
93 academic year are described in Table VIII. 

Table VXXXs Activities and Thenes for the ESL Literacy Course 



Period 6 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 



Activities 

Journals and 
vocabulary work 
Listening lessons 
or grammar lessons 
Reading skills 
Reading skills 
Journals and 
vocabulary work 



Period 7 



Thematic Units 



Safety 

The Calendar 
Sports 
Halloween 
Weather 

Native Americans 
Folk Tales from Other Countries 
Countries and World Geography 
Food and Nutrition 
Careers and Finding a Job 
The Rainforest 
Drugs and Alcohol 
AIDS 

Courses from M *<y>«<^r«» Curricula 

A set of courses at Bl&ir HS exemplifies how ESL instruction draws 
from the district's mainstream science and technology curricula* These 
courses are being designed to parallel the grade 9 course called 
Introduction to Chemistry and Physics* All of the units and objectives 
correspond to those in the two science courses* 

An Interdisciplinary Course 

Two regular content teachers began to offer an interdisciplinary 
science and technology course, Introduction to Chemistry and Physics and 
Exploring Technological Concepts, during the 1993-94 academic year* This 
course incorporates content from the mainstream science and technology 
curricula* As a result, students view science and technology as related 
means of problem solving. In laboratory experiences, students employ 
science and technology skills and scientific thought processes* Skills 
needed for working with instruments and materials as well as knowledge of 
scientific principles are developed* 

In the first semester of Introduction to Chemistry and Physics, 
students study the topics of force, motion, and single machines with an 
•nqphasis on making accurate and precise measurements* During the second 
semester, they focus on basic inorganic chemistry, basic organic chemistry, 
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and the use of chemical instnuoentation* 

In Exploring Technological Concepts, instruction begins with the 
application of knowledge, toolj, and skills to solve practical problems. 
Instruction and problem-solving experiences center on the use of tools, 
machines, and materials to design and construct models, devices, and 
products to solve technological problems. Throughout the course, students 
focus on the integration of technology, scientific principles, and 
mathematics. Activities are divided into four major sections: mechanical 
systems, natural resources, energy, and innovations in technology. Table 
IX lists the topics covered in the first semester. 

Teble IX t First Semester Topics in the Interdisciplinary Science end 
Technology Course 



Introduction to Chemistry and Physics 

Introduction to Measurement 
Length, Masu, Volume, 
Density, Time, Scale 
Reading, Graphing 

Machines 

Energy-Potential 

Kinetic, Mechanical, 
Thermal 

Electromagnetic Spectrum 
Color, Waves 

Change 

Current, Voltage, 
Resistance 



L 



Alternative Energy Sources 
Nuclear Power, Solar 
Energy, Fossil Fuel, 
Hydroelectric Power 



Exploring Technological Concepts 

Mechanical Systems 

The Problem-Solving Approach 
Simple Machines 
Control Methods 
Complex Machines 
System Integration 

Harnessing Natural Resources 
Air 
Water 
Fire 
Earth 



The main difference between the sheltered ESL version of the course 
and the regular course is that the ESL teacher-advisor spends a lot of time 
helping the content teachers prepare materials that the ESOL students can 
understand. At the time of the site visit, a growing file of specially 
developed instructional materials for the students was available. 

Because the science and technology teachers work closely together in 
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planning and presenting their xna^.erial, they know 
measurexoent will be discussed from a technical 
perspective in the science class and presented in 
hands-on experiences in the technology class. Thus, 
the technology teacher asks the students to consider 
such questions as: Why do we measure?. What do we measure?, and How do we 
measure? The science teacher, in turn, draws on the students' experiences 
with precise measurement of distance and mass in the technology class to 
construct models or mako predictions. 

During the 1993-94 academic year, interdisciplinary curricula for BSL 
students were being developed in classrooms across 
Maryland. In the future, such curricular efforts may 
be extended to other content combinations at Blair HS 
and elsewhere .for both ESL students and regular program 
students. 



An ESL Social Studies Curriculum 

Another example of how a mainstream curriculum feeds an ESL 
curriculum is the social studies curriculum at 16th Street Middle School in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. The curriculum for the ESL Social Studies I 
adheres to the Florida's mandated Social Studies Curriculum Frameworks and 
the Pinellas County Department of Exceptional Education Students (DEES) 
Curriculum Performance Standards. The curriculum addresses both language 
and social studies through the study of specific topics for prescribed 
lengths of time: 

* U.S. Geography — 6 weeks 

♦ Florida Studies — 6 weeks 

* Native Americans — 6 weeks 

♦ American History I (up to the Constitution) — 18 weeks. 

The authors of the curriculum and the teacher's resource guide for 
ESL Social Studies I (for grade 6) state that this course is designed to 
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provide students with opportunities for "anxiety-free" language learning. 
To this end, the authors selected language as the "vehicle to develop 
social studies knowledge," because this knowledge "generates natural 
language use." Therefore, they go on, students can "see an immediate 
meaningful application of the language" (Daosey, undated, p.l) "At the 
same time, social studies knowledge helps culturally diverse students to 
understand their new^ country. They learn about the American spirit of 
Independence, laws, and institutions, and their role in American society- 
( Damsey , undated , p . 1 ) . 

A Content Course Adapted from the Rainstream Curriculum 
At Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary school in Urbana, Illinois, an 
ESL teacher has developed a multilevel ESL unit in science and social 
studies. The goal of the unit is to increase students' understanding that 
birds use specific routes when they migrate, they follow four main 
migratory routes across the U.S., and they may use the sun and stars to 
guide them when they migrate. The unit promotes the development of a 
number of skills. Mapping skills are primary. Art and science skills, 
such as eye-hand coordination and observation, are also engaged when 
students draw pictures and construct mobiles. 

Conclusion 

If content-ESL courses are to serve ESL students well, they must be 
designed to reach their objectives: to help students learn both academic 
content and the language of subject matter areas. Either special curricula 
or modified mainstream curricula can serve as the basis for constructing 
courses for ESL students. If a special curriculum is developed, it may 
focus on developing students' content knowledge or language skills. The 
mainstream curriculum may be used as is or adapted for ESL students. 

Making Connections 

!• What are the differences between teacher-centered instruction and 
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Student-centered instruction? What effect do these teaching styles have on 
curriculum design? On classroom activities? 

2. Examine a traditional subject area mainstream curriculum. How might it 
be adapted for a class of linguistically and culturally diverse students? 
How might it be changed to reflect student-centered learning? 

3. Plan a content-ESL curriculum for a school of linguistically and 
culturally diverse students. Select a grade level and subject area(8) of 
your choice and specify both content and language objectives. Identify the 
materials you will use including text books, trade books, physical objects, 
and so forth. 
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Chapter Six: Selecting Instructional Approaches and Activities 



Content-ESL is an instructional approach that has emerged in response 
to the rapid influx of students with limited English proficiency into U.S. 
public schools. This approach, used by ESL (language) and content 
teachers, exr^hasizes instruction in which the teaching of language and 
content is integrated. Its purpose is to maximize students' academic 
achievement in both areas. In practice, ESL teachers draw upon academic 
texts, tasks, and skills as vehicles for teaching English, and content 
teachers adapt the leuiguage of instruction to make content accessible to 
students who speak languages other than English natively. Through content- 
ESL instruction, students learn content at the same time as they receive 
linguistic support and training in cognitive academic skills. 

In this chapter we discuss the instructional approaches and 
activities content -ESL teachers find successful. We present the results of 
our survey and some sample units, lesson plans, and activities developed by 
teachers at the schools we visited. We recognize there is some overlap in 
these examples, but they have been separated for descriptive purposes. 
Finally, we conclude with a brief discussion of how ESL and content 
teachers make content accessible to the second language learners in their 
classrooms . 

8ttrv«y rlndings 

Content-ESL teachers stress oral communication and communicative 
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activities in their instruction. They also direct students' attention to 
academic English through reading and writing activities, include a variety 
of tasks during class periods, and integrate critical thinking skills with 
academic content and English instruction. Not surprisingly, almost all of 
the teachers said they create materials for their students. 

Cooperative learning, whole language, language 
experience, problem- solving, jazz chants or singing or 
rap, games, role playing and/or simulations are the 
instructional methods these teachers find useful. They 
often use visuals (other than videos) and process- 
writing with their students. In addition, they depend on activities 
requiring little oral production such as extensive reading and reading tot 
pleasure . 

8it# School Findings 

In many ways, the instructional choices of the teachers we observed 
in action mirrored those preferred by their colleagues who participated in 
the surveys. These teachers also favor using a wide range of activities 
during class periods that involve the communication of ideas or information 
and/or academic reading and writing. So, too, these teachers' bags are 
packed with some sure-fire practices — whole lemguage and language 
experience — and more than several surprises. 

A ntirober of them elect to use more conventional approaches. For 
exaxtple, some teachers read orally phrase-by-phrase from a text and have 
students repeat the phrases aloud. Others check students' comprehension 
through questioning after reading portions of a text aloud. Still others, 
write vocabulary words on the chalkboard and have students recite and copy- 
them, then listen to audiotapes and repeat the sentences. The teachers who 
choose to use these activities do so with an eye to both student and 
parental expectations for schooling. Many of their students come from 
cultures in which the teacher is viewed as **one who knows, ** so conventional 
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What are Che 
reasons these 
activities are 
particularly 
successful with 
BSL students? 



instructional approaches are expected. Approaches at the other end of the 
spectrtun — those that are termed commimicative — are not expected and, when 
attempted, do not result in the same degree of success. 

As might be expected, some difference in these teachers' 
instructional choices stemmed from school, age, and grade level factors 
rather than from pedagogical preferences. For exaitqple, at the high school 
and middle school levels, teachers place somewhat greater emphasis on 
academic content and concept development theux they do on language and 
corom\inicative skills. At this level, language instiniction often occurs 
informally in teachable moments: it is not always an intentional objective 
of the lesson. At the elementary school level, on the other hand, teachers 
explicitly teach vocabulajry or lamguage stiructures in combination with th6 
development of listening, speaking, reading, writing, and academic skills... 

Xnstruction in Action 

As mentioned above, many content -ESL teachers advocate the use of 
communicative instructional approaches with LEP students. In this section 
we define these instinxctional approaches and describe how they were used in 
classrooms. 



CoopTativ 
L#amina Awttlvlti#« 

Cooperative 
learning is an 
instructional approach in 
which students engage in 



* Coopei.acive learning gives students opportunities 
to %rork together to achieve a single outcome within a 
given time limit. 

* As students explore new topics, they discuss them 
with others and make their ovm connections with the 
content and language. 

* Through cooperative learning, students use language 
for personal and academic purposes (Slavin, 1987). 



activities that require them to work together in small heterogeneous 
groups (Slavin, 1987). This approach is particularly appropriate for 
second language learners because, as students work together, they negotiate 
meaning through the exchange of knowledge and experiences, including the 
experience of using a second lemguage. 
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Across all grade levels, many content *ESL teachers ask their students 
to engage in cooperative activities. When specific language skills are 
part o£ the lesson objectives, these activities engage students in learning 
both academic content and English language skills. In other classrooms, the 
activities are used to help students develop academic concepts and English 
language development is secondary, if attended to at all. For example, a 
physical science teacher at Pittsburg High School in Pittsburg, California, 
used a cooperative learning activity to have students make inferences from 
indirect evidence. Students were divided into small groups and challenged 
to couple te a task in five minutes. Each group received a marble and a 
piece of plywood onto which a three-dimensional geometric shape had been 
glued on the backside. Students rolled the marble under the plywood and 
marked where it entered and exited. When time was up, students had to 
identify the geometric shape on the reverse side of the plywood. This 
activity is described in Appendix J. 

A physics teacher at The International High School at LaGuardia 
Commtmity College in Long Island City, New York, used a cooperative 
learning activity with students in grades 9, 10, and 11 to explore academic 
content hy constructing kaleidoscopes. They studied the physical ' 
properties of light, refraction, and reflection during this hands-on 
assignment. This activity is described in Appendix K. 

Another kind of 



In jigsaw activities « students £ortn small 
"home" groups and all groups are assigned the same 
task such as learning about the life o£ a fanous 
artist. Within groups, each student assumes a 
primary responsibility for one part of the artist's 
life. Each student reads or in other ways 
investigates a section and joins a second 'expert 
group' comprised of students from the other groups 
who are responsible for the same information. After 
expert groups share and master the content about 
their section, the 'experts' return to the 'home' 
group and teach the others the information. Finally, 
students may take individual tests or quizzes on an 
entire unit of information 

(Slavin, 1986; de la Luz Reyes k Molner, 1991) . 



cooperative learning, a 
modified jigsaw activity, 
was used by a history 
teacher at Highland High 
School in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (one 
description of jigsaw 
activities appears in the 
next box on the right) . The teacher divided the chapter readings about the 
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U.S. civil War into segments — "The Social emd Political Problems during the 
^.c. Civil War,* "The Strategies and New Weapons Used or Created for the 
Civil War,* a<x/i "WOTien and the Civil War* — and assigned one to a group of 
students. Students iread the assigned text, researched the topic in the 
library, and prepared notes which they presented to the rest of the class 
Through this activity, each group represented a piece of the whole, thus 
reducing the burden of learning for all the ESL students. Similarly, at 
Northeast Law/Military Magnet High School in Kansas City, Missouri, the EfiL 
teacher used a jigsaw activity to help her students analyze social studies 
information and make a decision about which of several explorers should be 
given credit for discovering America. This activity is described in 
Appendix L. 

Whol# Iiancmaaa 

Whole language is both, an instaructional philosophy and a series of 
techniques which reflect the view that meaning and natural language are the 
foundations of literacy development (Enright & McCloskey, 1988) . Whole 
language approaches begin with whole texts and meamingful engagement and 
later direct students' attention to discrete skills such as vocabulary and 
spelling. Because students are exposed to a print-rich environment and 
explore language used in context, they learn language because they want to 
communicate with others: they learn it because its use is fxinctional and 
purposeful. Whole language instruction enables second language learners to 
listen to, read, and write the new leuiguage because they wemt to learn 
about topics which are of interest to them. 

In the ESL classroom at Northeast High School students are physically 
surrounded with maps, posters, student-made bulletin boards and displays, 
ESL textbooks, adapted literature, unadapted textbooks and literature, 
examples of authentic writing, and both teacher- and student-written 
materials. Activities often involve listening, participating in shared 
reading or sustained silent reading, reading adapted or sin^jlified 
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materials, and writing process-oriented conqposition techniques — 
brainstorming to identify ideas, researching, drafting, revising, 
rewriting, and ultimately publishing text — are favored by '••- ••i teacher. 
The whole language approach is alive and well in i^ighly active 

learning environment. Students interact y*:it>> content and language in 
meaningful contexts; they do not part'i'^ipate in drills or read basal texts* 

At 16th Street Middle S^k^cI in St, Petersburg, Florida, ESL students 
also make use of whole language strategies. During the course of the year 
they read a wiU<j range of materials, including books of their own choosing'. 
Upon finishing a piece of fiction, they write make personal connections 
with the text in a response log (see Appendix M for more information about 
this reading response log) , 

At Pittsburg High School, Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird forms a 
whole language literature unit for students in grades 10 and 11, The unit, 
developed collaboratively by the ESL and English literature teachers, asks 
students to consider the themes of love and conflict, the individual and 
society, blindness and sight, and passages and treuisforuiations. As they . 
progress through the unit, the ESL students use English for a variety of * 
purposes such as discussing poetry, explaining the meanings of words, and 
writing summaries. For more infonnation about this unit, see Appendix N, 

Whole language and process-oriented writing activities are naturally 
compatible instructional approaches. These meaning-based activities enable 
students to make personal connections with topics and recognize the need 
for learning specific academic and/or language skills. The W,I,N, (Writing 
Is Necessary) program at Tuba City Primary School in Tuba City, Arizona, is 
an exaitqple of a writing program founded on the principles of process- 
oriented writing. For teachers at Tuba PS, language is best developed in 
. an integrated, holistic maomer. This means that listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are developed jointly and not as isolated skills or • 
subjects. At Tuba PS they want a child to relate learning activities to • 
personal experiences. So strong is their commitment that they have 
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developed and instituted a school-wide writing program (see Appendix O for 
information about the W.I.N, program). 
Inf rdlgciplinary L»arnina 

With interdisciplinary learning, teachers select topics to study that 
are dra%m from more than one academic content area. Therefore, they are •. 
referred to as thematic units or interdisciplinary units. The theme or 
unit then serves as the means by which students also learn language skills 
and critical or higher order thinking skills. Interdisciplinary learning.'., 
is a top-down, meaning-based approach which engages students in finding 
meaning first and ther-. using language for purposeful self-expression. 

Interdisciplinary learning is suitable for students at all grade 
levels. A course of study might enconpass a whole year or shorter periods 
of time and enable ESL students to xmite content and language learning in 
meaningful contexts and make connections across subjects. 

At International HS several teachers lead students to explore the 
theme of "Visibility/Invisibility" through literature, science, math, and*' 
Outward Bound experiences. The literature they read and discussed included 
such works as "Jabberwocky" by Lewis Carroll, "How to Eat a Poem" by Eve 
Merriam, Ulysses by James Joyce, and Invisible Person by Ralph Ellison. 
Students investigate how light bends and illuminates in science and math. 
Through Project Adventure, a course that involves Outward Boxind exercises, 
they engage in group games, trust falls, and problem solving. As a result, 
they achieve academic growth, inqprove their communication skills, develop a 
sense of individual responsibility, and inqprove their ability to work with 
others . 

Circumnavigation was the theme for seventh grade ESL students at 
Benjamin Franklin Middle School in San Freuicisco, California, during the * 
1992-93 academic year. In this case, students explored not only social 
studies but math, science, and language arts as they completed an imaginary 
trip around the world. This year-long unit is described in i^pendix P. 

T^yigtiMg ^ E»erieBce Approach 

SI 



The language 
experience approach, with 
its basic ingredients o£ 
experience and language, 
is appropriate for 
students o£ any age. As 
students draw on their 
experiences to create 
texts, l£uiguage becomes 
meaningful to them. 
Since the products 
reflect their 



•Many stiidents %rtio attend Hartin Luthar King, 
Jr. Elamantary School axxiva at our door with little 
or no English skills. As a result, w are charged 
with providing them with a program %^ich enables them 
to acquire the skills they need as effectively and 
efficiently as possible. To meet this need, teachers 
at King School design their own thematic units to 
engage students with authentic text and authentic 
purposes of cooamnication. 

Lessons within the \inits often follow a 
pattern of instruction which begins with the stuCants 
and teacher sharing an experience and noting 
vocabulary or lang\iage structures needed to share 
information orally, drawing upon their prior 
knowledge through such events as making predictions 
or sharing ideas. Students then dictate text which 
is guided and recorded hy the teacher who assists 
students make additions and corrections to the text. 
Students then use the text as a point of discussion 
and lang\iage learning." 

Jennifer Hixson 

Multicultural Program Director 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 



backgrounds, cultures, and current English skills, they assume ownership of 
the subject, vocabulary, and grammar as they work with the language (Rigg^' 
1989). As students discuss their experiences and dictate the language to 
be recorded, the teacher becomes a guide or facilitator, one who listens ' 
more than talks. Throughout, the teacher makes every effort to maintain 'an 
environment in which the students can try out what they want to say and how 
to say it. 

At Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School in Urbana, Illinois, a 
first grade ESL class was studying air in a four-part science unit. The 
lesson had both content and language objectives as students made 
observations and learned new vocabulary The cooperative activities and 
language experience infom.^tion the teacher had recorded helped students 
understand science concepts and language structures. Through these 
activities, they named objects, made predictions, performed experiments, 
and described what happened. They dictated text which the teacher recorded 
on chart paper. This material then formed the basis for the further 

*. *• 

development of content and language skills. This unit is described in 
Appendix Q. 
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Making Content Ace«88ibl« 

Teachers modify content to make it accessible to ESL students through 
contextualizing, varying tasks during a class period to accommodate 
students' diverse learning styles, referring to concrete objects, 
organizing content into chunks, and writing what they say on the 
chalkboard. For exan^le, teachers contextualize by surrounding content 
with informative input. This may mean using pictures, real objects, or 
visuals. Or, they may draw on background knowledge that is familiar to the 
students or refer to shared experiences* 

At Pittsburg High School r students in a beginning ESL class were 
studying businesses and occupations. The teacher drew upon their knowledge 
of the immediate community to identify local businesses and the enployees' 
occupations and responsibilities. During discussion, if a student had 
trouble recalling information, the teacher or peers supplied clues such afe 
"It's at the comer of Railroad Avenue and Arkansas Avenue" or "It's what' 
Mr. Gomez does*" 

Teachers can also make content accessible to ESL students by 
modifying the language they use when presenting information. This means " 
they speak more slowly, stress key words, paraphrase, extend student 
utterances, and give exeunples* 

At Montgomery Blair High School in Silver Spring, Maryland, a mixed- 
grade physical science class of level II, III, and IV ESL students planned 
to perform pendulum experiments. Before moving into the experiment, the 
teacher reviewed the equipment students would need, stressing key words. 
The dialogue went like this* 

Teacher Students 
Why is it:, called a c-elaa|^? It looks like a "C." 

Why is it called a utility elaag^? it can be used for lots of purposes. 
How do you open it? You open the jaws by turning this. 

What does it look like? A pair of wings. 

Right, it's called a wing nut. 
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Immediately following this exchange, the teacher reviewed definitions of 
the key words and wrote them on the board. Then he had students write the 



words and the definitions at the top of their papers. By stressing key 
words, this teacher helped the ESL students understand content and 
vocabulary. 

Gestures, facial expressions, demonstrations are other devices 
teachers use to help students learn content. They also use graphics, 
charts, overhead transparencies, and techniques such as semsuitic mapping 
and webbing. 

At J.C. Kelly Elementary School in Hidalgo, Texas, fifth grade 
students looked at a drawing of a tree containing word stems (on the 
trunk), prefixes (on the branches to the students' left), and suffixes (on 
the branches to the students' right). This graphic sinqplified coic^lex 
orthographic information and made -its structure comprehensible. 

Semantic mapping was used in many schools. Elementary teachers used 
the technique in science and social studies classes to help students see 
relationships between concepts. At the high school level, a teacher in the 
Personal and Career Development Program at International HS required 
students to make a semzmtic map to display the questions they wanted to ask 
about their career choices. One student's map (see Appendix R) illustrates 
how aspects her skills, experiences, and education affected her career 
choice, content of a very personal nature. 

4 

Conclusion 

ESL and content teachers who work with students of limited 
proficiency in English select from a wide range of instructional approaches 
and activities to help them learn academic content and language. Whether ' 
they favor cooperative learning and the whole languacje approach or 
emphasize reading and writing activities, they make content accessible to 
the students by modifying the language of instruction. In the classroomcf** 




we saw, teachers artfully selected from these tools in sculpting 
instruction to accommodate the diverse needs their ESL students exhibited. 

Haklng Connections «. 

1. Describe the instructional approaches used by the teacher who had the . 
greatest influence on you. Are the approaches you use similar to or 
different from these? Why? 

2. Examine the instructional activities included in Appendices J - Q. 
Which ones would appeal most to your students? Why? 

3. Interview two friends who learned English as a second language. Ask 
them to describe the instructional activities their teachers used and how 
the task might have been made easier. 
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Chapter Seven: Supporting Students' Native Languages and Cultures 



The Learning Gate 



Do you like what you see 
Every time you look at tne? 

My full lips 

broad nose 

smooth ebony skin 

crinkly hair 

My smile within? 
My name may be 

Aukram 

or 

Imam 

or 

Nla, Takla 
Nefertitti 
or 

Hassan. 
But whatever my name 

and the history it brings, 
How will you teach me, 
If you don't learn the 

rhythms i sing? 
'Cause if you don't know 

what is special to me. 
How will I learn from 9 'till 3? 



What I am 
What I do 

How important is it to you? 
I want to see myself in the 

classroom we share — 
So please make sure my 

cultxire is there. 
My history is long 

of it I am proud 
So please help me 

sing it 

play it 

read it out loud! 
Help me to know 

my roots are deep. 
Help me discover. 

the knowledge I seek. 
My body is small - but my 

mind is great. 
So help me today 
'Cause you are the keeper 
of the l*eaming Gate 

Carol Comwell 



In The Tongue-Tied American, Senator Paul Simon described the language 
condition in the U.S. as "linguistically malnourished" (Simon, 1980, p. 5, 
cited in Christian, 1994). Over a decade later, the coxmtry's citizenry is 
still dreadfully incoitipetent when it comes to language. We neither recognize 
the benefits of multilingualism nor capitalize on the rich language resources 
we have in the many speakers of languages other than English who live in this 
country. But we adhere to nationalism and ignore our multicultural heritage 
at our peril. 

As a nation of immigrants, we are linguistically and culturally divers^. 
As human beings, we need food, water, air, and shelter to survive. But as 
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cultural beings, we need the richness of our aesthetic, intellectual, ethnic, 
social, religious, linguistic, and cultural differences to thrive, to get 
along, and flourish. As WongrFillmore (1993) has noted, we may find it Msi^iiw* 
to be with people who are very much like we are, but it is more IntsrMting to 
be with people who are different. We need to understand and appreciate each 
others differences for healthy humem relationships and strong self-images. 
Students in today's public schools are tomorrow's national resources. Unless 
we recognize the value euid promote the development of native leuiguages and 
cultures, we will squander valuable resources at a time when we need all we 
can muster. 

In this chapter we discuss the benefits of bilingual education as it 
affects language majority and language minority students. We also describe 
what teachers in the 20 schools we visited are doing to support their 
students' native languages and cultures. 

Brasfits of Bilingual Xducation 

Researchers note that bilingual students perform academic tasks as well 
as or better than monolingual students (Barfield & Rhodes, 1993; Willig, 1985, 
cited in Krashen, 1991). Bilingualism has a positive intact on a variety of 
intellectual skills, including cognitive flexibility and linguistic awareness 
(Hakuta, 1990) . It also results in enriched cultural attitudes and increase^l 
self *-esteem. . 

For language minority students, bilingual education provides additional 
benefits: 

* Maintenemce of the native language ensd^les parents to comm\inicate with 
their offspring about social and academic matters. When children are immersed 
in English-onl„' classes and drop their native language, parents have trouble 
communicating with them. While most parents wemt their children to learn 
English, they do not want them to do so at the expense of their native 
language. By developing students' native lemguage proficiency, educators 
promote communication among family members, thus averting problems that might 
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otherwise surface (Wong-Fillraorfe, 1993). 

f. 

* Students benefit from an additive bilingual environment that fosters 
development of a second lariguage while they are developing proficiency in the' 
native language, as opposed to a subtractive environment in which students 
reduce or completely lose the native language in favor of the second language. 

* Academic knowledge acquired through the native language does not 
disappear once the child begins to learn English. Students who acquire 
content knowledge in their native language build concepts and skills that help 
them keep pace with their fellow students while they learn English. Moreover, 
when they receive content-based English instruction, they can attach the 
English vocabulary to already familiar concepts. 

Despite these benefits, schools are often reluctemt to offer bilingual- 
education to language minority stud ^ts for several reasons. Often there is a 
shortage of trained bilingual teachers and support staff. Also, except for ' 
Spanish language texts, there is a dearth of instructional materials in the 
students' native leuiguages. Moreover, some schools with large numbers of 
multilingual students lack the nxamber of students of one language background 
needed to create a full bilingual class. For some schools the desire to help 
students leaxn English as quickly as possible so they can join mainstream 
educational prograuns mistakenly leads them away from bilingual education. 
Sadly, few efforts are under way to provide alternative instructional support 
in students' native languages. 

Even when a school cannot afford a bilingual education program, it can. 
provide a supportive environment that nurtures students' native languages and 
culture, i.e., classrooms in which children are encouraged to speak and write 
their native languages and share their language and cultural herit2»ge with 
peers. Even monolingual English speaking teachers can provide such 
enviroxunents by promoting the use of native languages in class and peer 
interpretation when necessary, including cultural and historical information 
in lessons, and by inviting guest speakers to class. In-class libraries can. 
even include books in a variety of the students' native languages. 
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Stapportlng Students' Native Languages s Xscaoq^las iron thm 8lt# Schools 

The schools we visited confirmed the advantages of teaching academic 
content with native language support. Whether this support was provided by 
classroom teachers or instructional aides, the consensus was that language 
minority students learn content most efficiently in classrooms where such 
support is present. 

In 1993, 38 native languages were spoken by students attending The 
International High School at LaGuardia Community College in Long Island City, 
New York. While most faculty members were bilingual, they did not 
collectively speak all of the students' native languages. Instead, students^ 
worked together in cooperative groups in which peers provided native language 
support. The faculty's support of native languages use was also evident in 
activities such as informal conversations around subject matter concerns or 
students' personal interests. Vor example, if a group of students was 
interested in a topic and a staff meo^er was availaJtjle, €m informal discussion 
group was formed and diticussion took place in the students' native language. 
In this way, they enriched their native language and derived support from th^ 
school's implicit validation. 

At Woodrow Wilson Middle School in Dorchester, Massachusetts, students* 
and teachers in the bilingual program speak French or Haitian Creole (Kreyol) . 
Subject matter instruction is typically delivered first in French, then 
Kreyol, then in English, or in a combination of these languages. Teachers and 
students move easily from one language to another. In content classes, 
students are encouraged to use their native language if they are \mcertain } 
about English. 

At Hazeltine Elementary School in Van Nuys, California, it is not 
unusual for students to speak many different languages (At the beginning of . 
the 1993-94 school year, students spoke 28 languages. The languages spoken by 
most students were Spanish, Khmer, and Armenian). By contrast, the teaching. 
staff is made up primarily of monolingual English speaking teachers. In order 
to provide students with some native language support, the program has three ' 
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instructional aides, each of whom speaks one of the three native lamguages. In 
addition, there is a monolingual English-speaking aide. In the classrooms, 
these aides interpret when necessary and offer students assistance with native 
language literacy as well as English language development. Children also act. 
as resources for one another when necessary. 



How does your 
school support 
the students* 
cultures? 



Supporting Studrats' Cultures t Xjcaaqples from the Site Scshools 

In pondering how to support students' diverse cultures, school-wide 
celebrations and festivals come first to mind. These events offer students, * 
teachers, parents, and other commiinity members opportiinities to share cultural 

information. Stories, poetry, music, dance, and food are 
staples at such activities. For example, students at 
Highland High School in Albuquerque, New Mexico, hold a 
week-long celebration each year. In 1993, the festival, 
featured Vietnamese, Africeui -American, Navajo, and Chicemo 
cultures (see Appendix S for the calendar of events for 

October 1993) . 

School-wide cultural efforts are valuable because they offer all 
students opportxmities to learn about each others' cultures and thus develop 
cultural awareness. However, these activities are not enough to sustain 
native cultures or develop a lasting imderstanding or appreciation p'nong 
students. In some schools, therefore, we observed the efforts of teachers and 
administrators to move away from an emphasis on simply celebrating the outward 
appearance of culture with costumes, decorations, and food, and toward a 
strategy of drawing on students' cultural values and incorporating them into.- 
instruction. 

For example, at Highland High School, a social studies class was 
discussing the role of the President of the U.S. In an effort to help 
students understand the power of the President, the teacher asked them to 
compare the role of the U.S. President v/ith the roles of leaders in other 
countries . 
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At Yung Wing 
Elementary School PS 124 in 
New York, New York, all the 
students are o£ Chinese 
origin. At the time of our 
visit/ a sixth grade math 
class was studying symmetry. 
To illustrate the concept. 





m the olaaarooKi 


Teacher : 


What can I aay about the President [of 
the U.S.]« when I say he's the 
strongest nan on earth? 


Student : 


He can tell other countries (how to 
act] under his control. 


Teacher : 


Canada? China? Thailand? 


Student : 


Puerto Rico. 


Teacher : 


You got me there! 



the teacher used the symmetry present in Chinese characters as an example. As 
a result, the students' grasp of the Chinese system of writing contributed to 
an enlarged understamding of a ::ross-cultural concept. 

At Gabe P. Allen Elementary School in Dallas, Texas, the school day 
begins with morning announcements, the school pledge, and the Pledge of 
Allegiance over the public address system. Each day one or more of the 
students (almost all of whom are Mexican Americans) participate in this 
routine by reading an excerpt from a text or a student essay about an 
historical event or person associated with their native culture. Attention *• 
paid to inportant contributions of the students' cultural group engenders 
respect for the students and their native cultures among all students. 

At Lonemam School in 



"If there are any tribal members who can really save 
the program tof language renewal), they are the 
elders. These are people who may be in the sixty-to 
eighty-year old range who have actually spoken the 
langxiage fluently as children and who fully 
participate in the %fays of the tribe. They still know 
the ceremonies and are the most valuable elements in 
any language renewal program. The secret is to get 
them to %#ork with young children. They can teach them 
to apeak the language. ..." 

St. Clair, R. "What Is Language Renewal?* in Language 
Renewal among American Indian Tribes; Issues, 
Problems, and Prospects . R. St. Clair fc W. Leap (Eds) , 
Rosslyn, VA: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education, 1982., p. 8. 



Oglala, South Dakota, 
aspects of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe's culture permeate 
each and every school day. 
Upon arrival, students see a 
nximber of stunnir.gly 
beautiful oil paintings that 
depict the Lakota Sioux : 
past. These paintings in the foyer and hallways of the school are constant 
visual reminders of the Lakotas' respect for nature ^nd the tribe's 
traditions. In like manner, teachers, instructional aides, and other staff, ^ 
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almost all of whom are Lakota, use the Lakota language and tribal stories in • 
their lessons. Native Americans consider these stories and legends vehicles 
for passing on tribal knowledge and behavior and, at Loneraan, such traditions 
are taken seriously. 

Teachers of language minority students should be sensitive to their 
students' cultural values and practices. At White Elementary School in 
Detroit, Michigan, the majority of the language minority students are Arabs. 
In addition to holding a week-long celebration of Arab culture, the ESL 
teachers on the staff serve as intermediaries and as interpreters of this 
culture for their colleagues, if a teacher has trouble with one of the 
students, and this is a rare occurrence, she feels free to contact an ESL .* 
teacher for assistance. For exaitqple, a common practice in the Yemeri 
community is early arranged marriages. During our visit, a native English 
speaking teacher called on a colleague of Arab origin to explain an 
appropriate way to discuss this topic in class. 

Conclusion 

There is a growing body of knowledge to support what researchers, 
teachers, and parents have known all along: students learn content better if 
their native language and cultural values are not ignored in the process. It 
is often better for students to encoxinter concepts and principles with the 
support of a language they know well than to struggle with concepts and a new 
language simultaneously. Bilingual education adheres to this notion, and 
students benefit from teachers' sensitive use of their languages and cultures. 

Schools have a responsibility to support and build on the richness of 
students' cultural backgrounds. The world today is multicultural and 
interdependent. It is no longer feasible to hold isolationist views: 
cooperation and harmony are demanded, not only neighbor to neighbor, but 
country to country. 

As students construct knowledge, they draw upon both their native 
language and cultural heritage to make sense of the world. Although language 
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minority students may use language in ways that differ from mainstream English 
speaking students, in a country that adheres to the principle of equitable 
education, it is just as important to value these students and the linguistic 
and cultural resources at their disposal, as it is crucial to acknowledge 
native English speaking students and their backgrounds* Thus, students' 
languages and cultures contribute to their cognitive growth rather than 



becoming sources of cognitive dissonance and delayed accomplishment* 

If students' native languages and cultures are valued, they will face 
the future more confidently since they are more likely to develop to their 
full potential when their linguistic and cultural knowledge is not viewed as a 
disadvantage or a liability. In this light, inultilingual and multicultural 
students can be seen as an investment in the economic and social welfare of \ 
our coimtry's future. <* 

Making Connections 

1. What is the attitude of parents in your school's commxinity toward 
bilingualism? Interview several parents ESL students. Do they want their 
children to continue to use and develop their native lemguage? How do they 
feel about their children learning English? 

2. What is culture? How has the culture you grew up in influenced you? 

3. Select a friend who comes from another culture. Research this culture by 
examining newspapers, magazines, books, and other materials that are 
available. Share your findings with your friend. Is your information 
representative of this culture? What does your friend consider to be missing? 
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Chapter Eight: Assessing Student Progress 



"Assessment - the gathering and 
interpreting of information about 
students' knowledge^ achievement « and 
accoioplishments in relation to an 
educational goal or goals -* must be 
appropriate for the learners being 
assessed. Thus, assessment systems 
must he designed with the ^ole 
learning experience -* including both 
linguistic and academic components - 
of each group of students in mind. In 
a multicultural, multilingiial society, 
assessment policies must seek 
excellence and equity simultaneously, 
or they will accomplish neither.* 

<Lacelle*Peterson & Rivera, 1994 p. 

57.) 



Educators assess students for 
many different purposes. In terms of 
instruction, teachers assess students 
to identify what they 3aiow and do not 
know, to group them for instruction, 
to monitor their progress and 
achievement. Administrators use 
assessment for purposes of 
accotmtzQ^ility, i.e., as a basis for 
rewarding schools or school systems for their educational efforts. 

In traditional ESL classrooms, the emphasis is the development of 
language minority students' English proficiency, and their assessment often 
takes the form of oral proficiency tests, e.g., how well they perform such 
tasks as oral interviews and story telling. In oral interviews, items deal 
with such situations as giving directions with a map, describing a 
particular place, or narrating a sequence of events. In story telling, 
students may be asked to retell a familiar stor:^' in past tense. The 
student's oral production is scored with reference to criteria of content 
accuracy and pronunciation and accent, grammatical accuracy, vocabulary, * 
fluency, and the like. 

In content-based classrooms, whether taught by ESL or content 
teachers, topics that complement or reinforce mainstream course instruction 
are en^hasized. Students use English to solve problems, make comparisons. 
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or otherwise engage in meaningful conversation. In these classrooms, 
instruction involves both content and language. Thus, assessment in this 
environment should tap both content knowledge and leuiguage skill. 

Many educators use standardized tests for assessment. Standardized 
tests, particularly the familiar paper-and--pencil multiple choice tests, 
are useful tools if you are coitqparing groups of students in how well they 
perform. When used with language minority students, however, these tests 
put them in a do\ible bind: they must grapple with the content and the 
language of the test simultaneously. In addition, timed testing conditions 
makes it hard for students to demonstrate what they know. 

Students may also have difficulty with the format of the test because 
the test booklet and separate answer sheet may be \infamiliar. 
Additionally, short answer or multiple choice questions do not give 
students the opportxinity to demonstrate their depth or breadth of knowledge 
or their ability to apply this knowledge in problem- solving situations or 
creative ways. Finally, test items may be biased, reflecting mainstream 
American culture and learning styles that are \anfamiliar (Damico, 1991; 
Neill & Medina, 1989). Overall, standardized tests frequently do not give, 
accurate information about students' content knowledge or language 
abilities. 

By comparison, alternative assessment forms, including performance- 
based tasks, portfolios, journals, projects, and observation checklists, 
more accurately reflect students' progress in content and/or language. In 
this case, as Herman, Aschbacher, and Winters (1992) point out, alternative 
assessment enables students "to perform, create, produce, or do something" 
in the context pf "real -world applications* (p. 6) . 

In this chapter, we describe the assessment procedures commonly used 
by administrators and teachers to evaluate progress and achievement. We 
give exaitqples of how content-ESL teachers in the schools we visited use 
alternative assessment. We also describe the standardized tests in these 
schools . 
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Sunr^y rindiags 

At the program level, administrators prefer grades, standardized 
language tests, and standardized content tests as indices of success. At 
the course level, teachers use informal questioning, teacher -made paper- 
and-pencil tests, student projects, and q-aizzes more frequently than they 
use journals, coirqpositions, and simulations or oral reports • 

One interesting finding from these data is that 
about half of the surveyed administrators and teachers 
use portfolios as assessment measures, though we have 
no information on how the portfolios are defined or 
their contents are weighted, 

Sitm Scliool XjcaaplM 

Alf rnativ hmmmmmmmntm 

Across all levels, many content-ESL teachers draw upon alternative 
assessments to evaluate the progress of their students in English language 
skills and content knowledge. These assessments may take the form of 
portfolios, student projects, or checklists. In addition to these tools, 
teachers also depend on informal techniques such as classroom observation 
or performance-based assessment to monitor students' acconplishments. 

Portfolios 

Portfolios are tangible records of a student's skills in a particular 
subject area. They can be maintained for math classes, language arts 
classes, science classes — 
practically any school subject. 
They are suitable for use with very 
young and older students. They 
may contain a variety of student- 
produced materials, such as journal 
entries, maps, essays, reading 
lists, homework assignments and 



Ubmt fnmfitm do 
poxttoliom offmr 
thmt otter 
mrmlumtirm foxmm 

do aotf 



Name: Date: 

. FOR THE PORTPOLIO 
X chose this piece because 

X think it shows aiy progress because 

Xf X were going to redo this piece now* 
X woul4 



Hazeltine Avenue Elementary school 
Van Nuys, California 
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standardized test scores. They may contain ingredients such as first 
drafts and/or final products, as well as exanples of inconqplete or 
unsatisfactory work together with student comments on how it might be 
changed or improved. The chief advantage of portfolios is that they 
demonstrate progress over time. 

Third graders at Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School in Van Nuys, 
California, maintain portfolios in their ESL classes to demonstrate how 
their English writing skills inprove during the year. They include only 
finished writing products and commentaries about their works-in-progress. 
For example, during our visit, class time was devoted to writing about the 
topic of change. At the end of the period, students used the portfolio 
justification form. Reflecting on Writing, to comment on what they had 
written (see Reflecting on Writing in Appendix T) , In this program, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders maintain three portfolios, one for 
language arts, one for math, and one for an additional subject of their 
choice. These are stored on a table in the back of the classroom. Before 
an item is placed in the portfolio, the student writes a For the Portfolio 
justification for its inclusion (see box). 

All students at Eenjamin Franklin Middle School in San Francisco, 
California, maintain portfolios. Portfolios are kept for each mainstream 
class, and each student also maintains a portfolio in the main office. 
Students use the portfolios in the office to monitor their progress on 
long-range projects and to reflect on and evaluate assignments. By the end 
of the year, these portfolios have become learning restim6s (see Appendix U 
for information about how these portfolios are constructed and evaluated) , 
Grade 7 ESL students also maintain portfolios in social studies and science 
as they coitqplete a year-long interdisciplinary unit. The Circumnavigation 
Project (see Appendix P) , 

At The International High School at LaGuardia Community College in 
Long Island City, New York, grade 10 students coitqplete interdisciplinary 
units on motion and "Visibility/Invisibility" through literature, science 
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and math, and challenging experiences in physical education (for more 
information about this course, see Appendix K) . At the end of this \init, 
students compile portfolios of personal statements and other materials to 
demonstrate their mastery of the ideas covered in class. In the personal 
statement section, they comment on their language and communication skills, 
individual and group work habits, academic growth, and overall progress. 
In the mastery statement section, students complete a word association 
exercise and a reflection activity. The portfolio also contains a set of 
evaluation guidelines used by students, their peers, and the instructors. 
Instructors use these guidelines to evaluate each student's classwork, 
including attendance, productivity, understanding of the classwork, ability 
to work with others, concentration, and growth in communication (see 
Appendix V for the complete portfolio form) . 
Studmit Projects 

Student projects allow them to present what they know about a topic 
or subject area in greater depth than most tests allow. Students may write 
a rep6rt, an essay, or a poem. They may complete research reports or 
visual displays. The point is that projects, whether completed by 
individuals or groups, give students time to prepare and demonstrate what 
they know in a way that integrates knowledge from allied sources. 

As described earlier (see Chapter Six, Selecting Instructional 
Approaches and Activities), all students at The International High School 
complete a three-year personal development and career course. As part of 
this course students are required to compile a career choice project. 
Through this project, students investigate a career by defining their 
personal dreams, identifying the job requirements and advantages of their 
choice, conducting an interview with a person in the position, and then 
reflecting on their internships and project experiences (see Appendix W for 
one student's career choice project). 

Checklists 

Checklists are useful al Tiative assessment tools. Since they are 
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teacher*inade, they note skills students demonstrate in class or immediately 
a£ter a lesson, or on assignments submitted £or grading. In addition, 
checklists usually specify a variety of levels or degrees of skill. They 
are easy to use and can be completed quickly. 

At Tuba City Primary School in Tuba City, Arizona, teachers use 
observation checklists to monitor students' progress. The checklists 
appear on the student . aport cards at the end of each quarter and sent home 
(see Appendix X for the progress report forms for kindergarten through 
third grade) . 

At Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School, regular classroom 
teachers use an observation checklist to assess the performeuice of £SL 
students who have been transitioned into mainstream classes. This 
checklist contains three categories: self -management skills, academic 
skills, and social skills. The checklist can be used by teachers at any 
grade level and includes three options to grade a student's performetnce: 
above average, average, and below average (se Appendix Y for this 
checklist) . 

As £SL students at Washington Middle School in Yakima, Washington, 
complete the ESL course, teachers assess their English proficiencies with a 
checklist of a variety of skills. This checklist is designed for use Vvdth 
students in grades 6 through 12 and conprises 48 skills, ranging from 
responding to simple commsuids to using a series of reference materials to* 
writing paragraphs (see Appendix Z for the complete checklist) . 

Discussions and Journal Writing 

In addition to portfolios, student projects, and checklists, 
discussions and journal writing assess students' progress and achievement. 

At The International High School, students enrolled in Project 
Adventure, participate in cooperative warm-ups, non-traditional group 
games, trust activities, communication, decision making, problem solving, 
and activities requiring social and personal responsibility. The origin of 
this course was the Outward Bound program in Great Britain, which claims 
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that bringing the 
wilderness and all its 
chal'.lenges into schools 
benefits students. The 
course at The 
International High School 
has three basic goals: to 



At the end of each class period, students deal with 
questions such as: 

* How do I feel about what I did today? 

* Am I moving to%mrd achieving my term goals? 

* Was X supportive of the group? 

* How do I feel about what I am accomplishing? 

* What doubts and fears do I have? 

* What problems am I encountering? 

* What can I do next? 

* How can the group help me through these?* 
(Krull, 1990, p. 27-28) 



break down barriers between cultural groups, increase mutual support within 
a group, and increase students' self-esteem and confidence. After 
participating in an activity, students engage in an evaluation process 
involving discussion and journal writing. Students who complete this 
course learn more about each other and themselves, improve their 
communication skills, share ideas, and learn to overcome fears associated 
with asking questions, attempting difficult tasks, being laughed at and 
laughing at oneself and others, failure, and having fun (Krull, 1990.) 

Traditional Agg>g«aMmtg 

Standardized Tasts 

Norm-referenced standardized tests primarily used for conqparative 
purposes are the measures educators usually associate with large-scale 
assessment programs. These materials have several advantages as assessment 
tools. They embody a single set of performance expectations as well as 
prescribed procedures for administration, scoring, and interpretation. 
Tests in a variety of sxobject areas are readily available, they are easy 
for teachers to use, and the results are commonly recognized by 
administrators and teachers. For these reasons, educators continue to rely 
on them as indicators of programmatic effectiveness. 

Several of the schools we visited use standardized tests to compare 
students' achievement. In some programs, the tests are given near the 
beginning of the school year and then again at the end: in others, they are 
given only at the end of the academic year. Some tests are used to measure 
students' academic achievement, and others, their English proficiency. 
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other tests are used to determine when students are ready to exit the ESL 
program (see Chapter Three: Selecting In -Take « Placements and Exit 
Procedures) . Table X is a list of the standardized tests used in the 
schools we visited. 



Tabl# Xt Standardised Tests Used in thm 20 Schools 



Standardisod Tmmt 


school 


California Achievement Test 

Illinois Goal Assessment 
Program 

xexcis Assesoinenw o£ Acaaemic 
Skills 

IOWA Test of Basic Skills 
IDEA Proficiency Test 
Arizona Student Assessment 
Program 


White Elementary School 
King Elementary School 

j\.exj.y x!*j.emencary ocnooj. 

Tuba City Primary School 


California T^^st of Basic 

Skills 
Secondary Level English 

Placement Test 
Spauiish Assessment of Basic 

Education 

Secondary Level English 
Placement Test 


Washington Middle School 
16th Street Middle School 


Minimum English Competencies 
Test 

Test of Academic Proficiency 
Language Assessment Scales 

Secondary Level English 
Placement Test 

New York Regents' Competency 
Tests (available in 29 
languages) 


Montgomery Blair High School 
Northeast High School 
McNary High School 
The International High School 



For the most part, the decision to use standardized tests to evaluate 
students' progress in content or English proficiency is a locally or state- 
mandated matter. ^* 
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Conclusion 

Educators are often dissatisfied with stemdardized tests as the only 
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measures of student progress, whether they teach mainstream or language 
minority students. The advantages of these test scores — their ; 
availability, ease of administration and scoring, and coxtiparability — far 
outweigh their limitations — short answers, timed conditions, 2md culturally 
biased questions. (For further discussion of this issue, see Hamayeui, 
Kwiat, & Perlroan, 1985.) Alternative assessments such as portfolios, 
student projects, and checklists are oftra preferred because these tools 
enable students to apply their knowledge and skills more extensively and 
systematically. 

Alternative assessments allow language minority students time to 
produce a product that more accurately reflects the progress they have made 
and the knowledge they have accumulated. They enable students to 
demonstrate their listening, speaking, reading, writing, and visual 
abilities. Consequently, progress- can be assessed and instructional needs 
more readily identified and addressed. 

iCaXlsg Connections 

1. Explain the difference between alternative assessment measures and ^ 
standardized tests. Why are stemdardized tests more likely to be used to \ 
evaluate progreun effectiveness than alternative measures? 

2. Much of the information in this chapter deals with the benefits of 
alternative assessments for language minority students. What does this 
information inqply for the way yovr language minority students are 
evaluated? Have you experimented with alternative assessment? If so, 
which type did you use? Did it help you understand student progress 
better? 

3. Interview a school administrator about the ways students' progress is 
measured. Ask about the benefits and limitations of this policy. 

4. Interview several teachers about the alternative assessment techniques 
they use. 
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Part Three: Sustaining the Program 



11 



Chapter Nine: Providing for Professional Development 



What is American culture? A£rican-Americems, Asian Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and Native Americans are all as American as apple pie, 
as are many other immigrant groups. As the U.S. becomes more pluralistic, 
Americam culture will increasingly encompass aspects from diverse immigrant 
cultures. 

This diversity has led to classrooms offering a rich mix of 
languages, cultural habits, cuid social expectations. It has also led to a 
need for teachers who are trained to work effectively with lamguage 
minority students. In addition to information about second language 
acquisition, teachers also need effective instructional methods that are 
sensitive to students' cultural and linguistic differences. 

State certification or endorsement requirements, in-service workshops 
or seminars, peer observation, emd proposed Professional Standards for 
National Board Certification collectively define the preparation teachers 
need to instruct students who are culturally and linguistically different. 
In this chapter we describe current teacher certification recjuirements, the 
new standards that have been formulated by the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, and the kinds of in-seirvice training 
provided by programs we surveyed and visited. 

TMchar Certification ]t«qair«BMmts 

Forty states, Puerto Rico, emd the District of Columbia offer 
certification or endorsement in English as a second lemguage and/or 
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bilingual education (see Appendix D for information about certification 
requirements). Of these, 12 offer provisional certification, i.e., 
credentialling procedures for teachers in the process of conqpleting 
requirements or who are placed in classrooms as a result of increased 
enrollments and have not had an opportunity to coitqplete the requirements. 
Table XI is a list of the states which offer teachers ESL/bilingual 
certification. 

Tabltt Xlt States Which Ottmr TMch«r« X8X«/Billagfual Certification 



Alaska 


Missouri 


Arizona 


Montwa 


California 


Nebraska 


Colorado 


Nevada 


Connecticut 


New Hampshire 


Delaware 


New Jersey 


Florida 


New Mexico 


Georgia 


New York 


Hawaii 


North Carolina 


Idaho 


North Dakota 


Illinois 


Ohio 


Indiana 


Oklahoma 


Iowa 


Rhode Island 


Ketnsas 


Tennessee 


Kentucky 


Texas 


Louisiana 


Utah 


Maine 


Vi'-ginia 


Maryland 


Washington 


Massachusetts 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 




Mississippi 





»SL Certification 



In most states, ESL certification is available to teachers who hold a 
valid teaching certificate for their subject areas or grade levels and 
complete additional college-level study. Some states recognize approved 
TESOL prograuns of study, and others specify the n\imber of hours and course 
work that must be included to receive ESL certification. In general, this 
course work is drawn from five areas: 

* Linguistics 

Applied and contrast ive linguistics 

Sociolinguistics 

Psycholinguistics 

Advanced English grammar 

English phonology 

* Second Language Aeguisition 

Sociological and psychological factors in second language 
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acquisition 

* Culture 

Culture and social issues 

Culture and learning for ESL students 

Intercul*;ural cpinmunication 

Multicultural education/ethnic studies 

Culture and civilization 

Language as an element o£ culture 

* msh TMching Mtbods 

ESL methodology and materials 

Developmental literacy, reading readiness, and reading for 
language minority students 

Curriculum development for the multicultural classroom 
Supervised practicxim 

* Ammmmmmmnt and Xvaluatlon ofi Second Language Learners 

Linguistic assessment of LEP students 
Academic assessment of LEP students 



Bilinonal Certification 

As might be expected, the requirements for bilingual teachers are 
similar. They, too, include courses in linguistics and culture, but with 
an emphasis on bilingualism auid biculturalism and the need for proficiency 
in a non-English language. The following areas of course work make up the 
bilingual certification program. 

* Linguistics 

General linguistics 

Second language acquisition 

* Culture 

Principles of cross-cultural communities 

History and cultural patterns of the U.S. and the language of 
study 

The culture of the bilingual target group 
History and philosophy of bilingualism and bilingual- 
multicultural education 

* Bilingual Teaching Methods 

Methods of instruction in bilingual and bicultural education 
Development of bilingual /bicultural curriculum 
Materials development 

•. 

* Bilingual AssessMnt 

Bilingual assessment instnaments for lamguage minority students 
Second language testing 



* Language Frof icieney 

Proficiency in English, if a native speaker of a language other 
than English 

Intensive second language training to obtain a sufficient score 
on the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
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Languages (ACTFL) proficiency guidelines or other tests 
of language proficiency, if a native speaker of English 
6 hours of college study of a second language or evidence of j 
having resided abroad for at least one year 

MatloMl Board for Prbfossloaal Toaching standards 

I il Formed in 1987, the National Board for 

What are the Professional Teaching Standards aims to develop a 

characteristics 

of exeiopiary system of advanced, voluntary certification for 

teachers? 

elementary and secondary teachers. The purpose is to * 



recognize those teachers who meet advauiced professional 
standards of knowledge and practice and desire professional and public 
acknowledgement of these skills* Applicants are expected to demonstrate 
their skills through such perf ormamce-based assessments as on-site 
observations, simulations, interviews, and essays. By 1991, there were * 
five standards committees: 

* Early Adolescence/English Leuiguage Arts, 

* Early Adolescence/Generalist, 

* Adolescence and Young Adulthood/Mathematics, 

* Early Adolescence through Young Adulthood/Art, and 

* Middle Childhood/Generalist. 

In 1994, the English as a New Language Standards Committee was named 
and began work on identifying and defining the standards by which teachers 
who work with language minority students might evaluate themselves and 
their teaching* Initial discussions included the following areas and 
criteria for excellence: 

* Kaoirlodgo of Studants 

Accomplished teachers are aware of their students' cognitive, social, 
and emotional development and plan instruction accordingly. They 
recognize emd valur students' linguistic and ethnic diversity, seeing 
it as a strength rather than a liability. They are cognizant of 
students' socioeconomic levels and their corresponding benefits and 
limitations. Above all, they capitalize on studentr' natural 
curiosity and desire to learn. 

• * 

* Cttlturo 

Exemplary teachers have developed a clear sense of self and personal 
cultural awareness. They seek to expand their knowledge of their 
students' cultures through a variety of resources including the 
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students themselves and their coxnmunity as a means to know about the 
historical, social/ and political contexts of their lives. 



* Subject Natter 

Whether the teacher is a generalist or a subject matter specialist, 
the constant goal is to create engaging activities for students 
that will enable them to participate actively in learning the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values they will need to be 
successful individuals. 

* JUhranciacr Stiiduit Learning 

Highly accomplished teachers value students' current levels of 
knowledge and thinking abilities while seeking extend them while 
developing their language proficiency. They seek to develop students 
who have personal responsibility for their learning and cam operate 
independently. They guide students to make connections between what 
they know from their personal experiences and the influences of their 
cultures and ways of life. 

* Instructional Kesources 

Teachers are creative and resourceful as they S€;lect materials that., 
promote students' language development, literacy skills, and increase 
their knowledge of content. They incorporate texts, media, and • 
experiences, and integrate them with exazrples from students' cultures 
to enrich the curricultun. 

* Xiemming Xnviron»ant 

These teachers' classrooms are metnaged artfully and are environment^ 
in which students are valued, respected, and accepted as persons who 
are unique. Here, students feel free to take risks in learning, make 
mistakes, and engage in. discovery. 

* AsMsamnt 

Assessment is considered an on-going process, emerging from the : 
results of multiple opportunities for students to reveal their skills 
and knowledge. Students engage in self -assessment in addition to th^ 
formal and informal evaluations conducted by the teacher. 

* Reflective Practice 

Exemplary teachers continue to perfect the art of teaching through 
self-examination and reflection. They recognize their strengths and 
weaknesses. They also value comments made by others, including their 
students . 

* Linkages with raallles 

These teachers foster opportxmities to build a rapport with parents** 
to help them understwd American schooling and take an active role in 
their child's education. They share information about students' 
accoitplishments, successes, and needs and value the role of parents 
as educators. 

* Professional Leadership 

Exemplary teachers collaborate with their colleagues by engaging in 
coaching or mentoring others, participating in program evaluation or 
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staff development programs, or snaring information through 
publications in an effort to renew the profession. They are constant 
advocates for students and what is best for them. They seek to 
enhance respect for students, in terms of themselves and in the eyes 
of the community. 

These emerging standards will serve as a measure of teaching 
effectiveness against which teachers may evaluate their professional 
oxcellence . i 

Zn-servlce Training 

Siirvey Findings 

Many schools offer a variety of support to their content-ESL 
teachers. Nearly three-fourths of the administrators we .surveyed give 
teachers release time to attend conferences and workshops or participate xn 
curriculum and materials development. Over half provide staff development* 
for the content ~ESL staff, with most of it coming in the form of state or 
regional workshops and district or school-level in-service sessions. In - 
almost half these programs, consultant services are provided, and, in 
slightly less than half, teachers are encouraged to attend university 
courses • 

site School rlndlngs 

School-based administrators at the schools we visited were 
interviewed about their plans for staff development. Most plan to provide 
more opportunities for contact between their ESL and content teaching 
staffs. Many plan to increase in-service offerings, and a few plan to 
provide teachers with more opportunities to collaborate with teachers in 
other districts to implement peer coaching and the development of 
integrated thematic xinits. 

For most teachers, staff development had involved, in descending 
order of frequency, district-level workshops, conference attendance, 
college courses, and multifunctional resource center (MRC) workshops. 
Their participation in staff development programs involved a range of 
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activities including collaboration and cooperation with local universities, 
district-provided training, eaid 8chool*site development sessions. 

We found topics covered in staff development sessions, in descending 
order of frequency, were: 

cooperative learning, 

multicultural/cross-cultural education, 

instructional techniques, 

learning styles, 

second language acquisition, 

integrated language and content, and 

assessment techniques. 

The topics of sensitivity training and peer-evaluation and coaching were 

addressed in only a few staff development programs. 

university Collaboration and Cooperation 

For a number of years, teachers at Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary 
School in Urbana, Illinois, have collaborated with professors from the 
University of Illinois on several projects. These projects have included 
research on second language acquisition, ESL methods, and student teachers" 
cross-cultural communication (Saville-Troike, 1984; Kleifgen, 1988). In 
addition, they teach student teachers about responding to and making 
instructional decisions about multicultural students while helping them 
complete their required 100 hours of classroom observation. 

During the 1992-93 academic year, teachers at White Elementary School 
in Detroit, Michigan, began a collaborative association with six local 
universities: Eastern Michigeui University; Marygrove University; Oakland 
University; University of Detroit, Mercy; University or Michigan, Dearborn? 
and Wayne State University. This collaboration was initiated by the 
Michigan Partnership for New Education (MPNE) and ftinded hy the Kellogg 
Foundation to foster systemic educational reform. Since that time, some of 
the staff members at White have received one-on*one support from a faculty 
specialist on children with special needs, visited exen^lary school sites, 
participated in jojnt presentations and research, and assisted university- 
students who work in their classrooms. Participation in this collaborative 
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program requires the universities and the teachers to make a multi-year 
commitment. . 



Dl«trlet-provld«d Staff Mvalopmmt 

The Albuquerque School District in Albuquerque, New Mexico plans 
staff development ajM^ivities for its bilingual /multicultural staff each 
year. These sessions take the form of workshops, institutes, cluster 
groups, and conference attendance. Staff development sessions are held * 
prior to and throughout the school year. Sessions are scheduled for 
weekdays and Saturdays. (See Appendix AA for the staff development program 
for the 1993-94 school year.) 



8chool--b«0ad Staff DavalppMnt 
Xii'-mmrviem Smmmionm 

In addition to weekly planning sessions, the staff at The 

International High School at LaGuardia Community College in Long Island 

City, New York, participate in monthly in-service sessions. For the 1993- 

94 school year, the following staff development offerings were presented. 

September ESL Strategies for New Teachers and Staff 
Presented by the ESL Department 

October Strategies on Scary Shakespeare for the ESL and Special 
Education Departments 

November Sheltered Content Areas - Strategies for the Classroom . 

January Sharing of Resources of Speakers/Multicultural Events 

February The Vietnamese and Hispanic Students: Conparisons and 
Impact in the Classroom 

March Native American Literature and Culture 



Continalng Stmff D^vlopnmnt Smmmionm 

At Benjamin Franklin Middle School in San Francisco, California, a 
majority of the teachers have also participated in a four-year staff 
development program on cooperative learning. The staff meets weekly to 
evaluate the schools' programs. During the 1993-94 academic year, the 
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following topics were covered in staff meetings: 

October Reflections on Portfolios 

November Planning for Variations in Time Structures 

Development of Appropriate Performance Tasks 
Aligning Assessment with Curriculum 

February Attendance at National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Conference or the Harvard Institute on Assessment 

March Community and Parent Involvement in Instructional 

Programs 

April A Core Curriculum for All Students: Revising the 

Curriculum Matrix 

J" 

May Planning for Portfolio Entries and Eighth Grade 

Exhibition 



Tmmcbmr Support Qroupm 

During the 1993-94 academic 
year at Yung Wing Elementary School 
PS 124 in New York, New York, 
teachers established a bilingual 
support group which meets monthly to 
discuss topics relevant to the 
school's bilingual program. Topics 
are selected by the teachers and 
have included instructional methods 



I prefer on-site staff development 
because the topics relate to a known 
population. As a teacher from a 
different culttural backgroxmd and a 
different educational philosophy, I've 
learned much through the staff 
development that takes place within 
our school. Teachers feel free to 
participate in school-based staff 
development workshops where 
participants are friends and 
colleagues. Even i£ a presenter feels 
the workshop is unsuccessful, I'm 
always learning. 

Lily Shen 

First grade bilingual teacher 
PS « X24 



and materials and the whole language approach. 



Conclusion 

In the last several years, the number of states with policies for eSl 
teacher certification has increased from 9 in 1982 to 40 in 1994. This 
increase is one response to the growing number of leinguage minority 
students in public schools. It is also a response to the increasing demeuid 
for higher educational standards. The course work required for 
certification in these states is closely related to staff development 
activities and the objective standards of exemplary teaching being 
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developed by the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
Haking Connaetiona 

1. Research your state's requirements for ESL teacher certification. How 
do they compare with those of nearby states? 

2. Observe a content-ESL teacher in action* How does what you observed 
reflect the standards identified by the National Board for Professional 
Teaching? 

3. Survey your colleagues to determine the topics they would like to see . 
offered in future in-service sessions. 
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Chapter Ten: Involving Parents and the Community 



Today's educators face the challenge of equipping an increasingly 
diverse student population with the skills needed to face the 21st century. 
Students will need communication euid problem-solving skills to interact 
effectively inside and outside the workplace and in an increasingly demauids 
interdependent world. The challenge is not just educators' alone — 
students' families and their communities must share this responsibility. 

Everyone benefits when families are involved in their children's 
education." When that occurs, not only do student attendance and behavior 
improve, but student attitudes toward school and learning get better. 
Parents benefit because they feel more confident when they know how to help 
their children succeed in school. Ultimately, communities benefit when 
newly educated members of the workforce, the schools' graduates, bring 
their acquired skills to work with them. . 

Schools typically involve parents through conferences, school 
newsletters and other communications, and parent -teacher association 
meetings, celebrations, as well as through fund-raising efforts. In 
addition, many schools ask parents to volunteer to help in classrooms and 
offices. Violand-Sinchez (1991) points out that such outreach may often 
entail conferences before and after school to accommodate parents' work 
schedules and child caie during meetings. Schools may also have to offer 
parenting sessions, occupational training, adult education courses, and 
home* school liaison personnel who speak the Icmguage of the family. 
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Beyond the family, community involvement with education extends to 
arrangements between private enterprise and schools # teachers, and 
families. Many members of the community monitor local school board 
decisions as well as those instituted by state educational agencies. They, 
volunteer in the schools, support special events, plan for guest speakers 
and field trips, arrange for internships and career day activities, and 
secure funds for rer-^urces for equipment and technology. 

This chapter describes how schools, families, euid commiinities are 
cooperating to make the most of educational opportunities by referring to 
the survey findings and drawing exaiiqples from the schools we vis i ted • 

Survey Findings 

Sending letters home and holding parent-teacher meetings about the 
content-ESL program are the means most teachers use to communicate with 
parents. More than half of the teachers we surveyed also contact parents 
by telephone, and slightly fewer than half interact with parents through 
orientation meetings and communicate with them via print materials other 
than letters. 

Sxaaples iron the site Schools 

Teachers at the schools we visited sustain home-school relationships, 
in descending order of preferences, via letters to parents (in their native 
lamguages), parents' night events, coordination with other agencies, 

courses for parents, home-school liaison personnel, 
parent -teacher meetings, and social workers. In some 
communities, outreach is anqplified with school- 
comnunity partnerships involving parent volunteers 
and/or local businesses and institutions of higher 
education. 

Snstaining Qood Ho— ^School Rslationships 
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How do teachmrm 
in your school 
sustain good 
relations with 
students' 
parents? 



L«tt«rs to :Pamt« 

Whether at the elementary, middle, or high school level, schools rely 
on letters or auinoiincements in the parents' native languages to inform them 
of program- related or school-wide events. At Lincoln Elementary School in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, this means letters in Hmong and Lao; at Washington 
Middle School in Yakima, Washington, such letters are in Spanish; and at 
The International High School at LaGuardia Community College in Long Island 
City, New York, they are written in many languages. 

Parents' Nights 

Parents' night events take several foms: student activities 
evenings, cultural celebrations, and orientation sessions. For example, at 
Loneman School in Oglala, South Dakota, they held dinners for students and 
their families as well as "The Night of a Thousand Stars,** a Lakota 
storytelling festival intended to perpetuate a Lakota tradition, in 1993. 
At The International HS, some parents' events were scheduled during daytime 
hours so parents who work at night could attend. 

At Tuba City Primary School in Txiba City, Arizona, parent orientation 
sessions are conducted separately for each grade level. These sessions 
provide a forxam for teachers and administrators to explain the curriculum 
to the parents. 

Coordination with Agencies ^ 

At 16th Street Middle School in St. Petersburg, Florida, teachers and 
the Pinellas County School District work together to provide their at-risk 
students and their families with professional services, medical and dental 
referrals, cultural enrichment opportunities, and tutoring. 

The staff at Washington Middle School in Yakima, Washington, involves 
Hispanic parents in school and community issues via the Hispanic 
Association of Yakima Barrios and the school's Parent Advisory Committee. 
In addition, the organization holds a forxim where parents can talk with 
parents of potential students to orient them to the positive aspects of the 
school • 
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Courses for Parmts 

Parents of students attending Gabe P. Allen Elementary School in 
Dallas, Texas, attend a number of courses in ESL, General Education 
Development (GED) , computers, and Spanish literacy* In addition, there are 
special parenting classes offered through the bilingual department for 
single parents. Similarly, parents at Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School 
in Van Nuys, California, take courses in ESL, sewing, pediatric nutrition,* 
art, and pre-natal care. It is not unusual for as many as 300 to 350 
parents to participate in these courses <see ^pendix BB for the school's 
July 1993 schedule of classes) . 

BoM-sehooI Liaison Personnel 

Almost all of the site schools employ home-school liaison personnel 
to assist with communication with and services for parents. The 
responsibilities of the liaison typically include treuislating school and 
non-school forms, interpreting, providing information about social services 
or other family needs, and making appointments. At Woodrow Wilson Middle 
School in Dorchester, Massachusetts, the home-school liaison performs all 
these services, holds monthly parent workshops cn current topics such as 
substeuice abuse, and gives presentations at local Haitian churches. 

At Lincoln Elementary School in Wausau, Wisconsin, the home-school 
liaison is hired by the local Wausau Area Hmong Mutual Association. This 
person works closely with the Hmong community and schools, educating 
parents about the American education system and suggesting ways they might 
become involved. As a result of the liaison's efforts and parents' 
interest, a six-week family math program offers parents activities they can * 
do at home with their children to help them learn math. 

At 16th Street Middle School, the home-school liaison's 
responsibilities extend to such tasks as arranging field trips, sponsoring 
clubs for language minority students, and locating appropriate materials 
for them (see Appendix CC for a list of these responsibilities). 
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School -Contmiinitv Partnerships 
Craativ« Bfforts 

Many administrators/ teachers ^ and parents do not stick to 
conventional cheumels. Sometimes they identify and implement new ways of 
developing and sustaining relationships with parents. For exaxople, at 
Lincoln ES, parents are kept abreast of school affairs through a three- 
pronged telephone system. The system offers three phone numbers, one each 
for information in English, Hmong, and Lao. Each of these nunibers has two 
lines, one for daily events and one for weekly annoxincements and other 
information. To augment this system, teachers frequently make follow-up 
telephone calls to make sure parents understeuid the messages; announcements 
are also broadcast over the Hmong association radio station. 

Like students in other schools, many at McNary High School in Keizer-, 
Oregon, spend long hours riding busses to get to school. Thus, the size 6f 
the area complicates parental involvement. To meet this challenge, the 
school holds regular meetings with interpreters for parents and the local 
School Advisory Committee, a coalition of several parents groups, and sends 
out announcements and reminders about these meetings through bilingual 
letters . 

Paxmnt Volunteers 

When the topic of parent 
voltinteers in schools comes up, the 
assrunption is often that most are 
parents of elementary students. 
While parents do volunteer to help in 
elementary school classrooms, as they 
do at Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Elementary School in Urbana, Illinois, this is not the only level at which 
they volunteer. Parent volunteers are also visible at Pittsburg High 
School in Pittsburg, California, where they monitor hallways and chat with 
students as classes change. Their presence is a stabilizing influence and 
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"I see smiles come to the faces of 
students when I walk the hallways 
wearing the orange badge with white 
lettering identifying me as a 'Parent 
Volunteer.' I see a sense of relief 
from teachers when I enter a classroom 
to observe their class . " 

Parent Volunteer, Pittsburg High 
School 

San Francisco Chronicle , Friday, Sept. 
3, 1993, p. A21 



is much appreciated* 

Xnvolv«flMnt by Local Buslnaaatss and Xnstltutioaa of Highar Xdueation 

Students at 16th Street Middle School and throughout the Pinellas 
County {Florida) School District participate in the Doorways Program, a 
program offered in collaboration with the Honeywell Corporation* In 
addition to providing needed services, the program offers students and 
their families free tickets to concerts, plays, special events, museums, 
and recreational facilities* Another branch of the Doorways program gives 
scholarships to Florida state community colleges, technical schools, and • 
universities. In 1993, several grade 7 ESL students were among the 
scholarship recipients (see Appendix DD for more information about the 
Doorways Program* ) 

At Washington Middle School, plans call for the school to become a 
magnet school in the 1994^1995 school year. As a magnet school, it will 
specialize in coxnputer technology emd science* In support of this aim, a 
partnership has been formed with the Bottelli Corporation, a local nuclear 
power and waste disposal plant, and the Department of Energy* They will 
provide money for science, technology, and math classes* Under this plan, 
scientists will bring equipment to the school for experiments in which 
teachers will participate (e.g., a study of salmon spa- filing ) ; the teachers 
will then replicate them with students* There is also a plan to tie this, 
program into the local Math, Engineering, Science, and Achievement (MESA) 
Program for students from minority groups that are under-represented in 
technical careers* 

Like most schools in Dallas, Gabe P* Allen Elementary School is a 
participemt in the Adopters Program through which local businesses donate 
supplies and voliinteers to work with students. At this school, children 
are taken to the theater as oficen as feasible., and local theater groups ar^ 
invited to perform at the school* The school does not have a sports or 
music program, so this program helps fill the gap* In the past, the Jiinior 
Players' Guild fiinded a drama club for the students, and many children 
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joined local deuice groups. 

In Pittsburg, California, local businesses and universities like the 
TOSCO Refinery, Bank of America, NOVA University, and the University of 
California at Berkeley send their enqployees as motivational speakers to 
local schools. These speakers visit classes when invited and relate their, 
experiences to help students understand the consequences of the decisions 
they make. For example, shortly before our visit to Pittsburg HS, a 
speaker from TOSCO Refinery spoke with ESL classes about his dream and his 
plcuis for achieving it. In this case, the speaker had been caught up in a 
life of money, drugs, and violence and only achieved a positive self-image 
after serving a jail term and pulling himself together. 

Conclusion 

Because of the novelty of the U.S. school system, American culture, 
and English, parents of lauiguage minority students yrant to be kept informed 
about their children's progress. Newsletters in their native languages 
help them learn about the school's offerings and expectations and their 
attendant responsibilities. These materials also inform them about healtH 
services and events such as courses in parenting or occupational skills. 
Parent -teacher meetings, parents' night events, and orientations also 
contribute to parents' knowledge eibout schooling and offer them 
opportunities for involvement. Innovative prograuns such as taped telephone 
messages and radio announcements update them and the community on school 
events. Collaboration among schools, local businesses, and institutions of 
higher education to provide health services, cultural enrichment programs, 
or educational opportunities benefits the community by encouraging students 
to become successful, contributing members of society. 

Hafcing Connections 

1. Interview several parents of language minority students. How do they . 
comm\micate with their children's teachers? 
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2. Talk with several colleagues. How do they sustain good relations with 
their students' parents? 

3. Research on effective schools reveals parental support and involvement 
is essential to the success of any educational program for language 
minority students. Do you agree? Why? 

4. Research your community's involvement with the schools. How might it- 
be improved? 
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Postscript 

rhm laqpact of Ckmlm 2000 « Mttcats JUaarlca JUjt on X-anguaga Minority Studantja 
and Proniaing Bracticaa from Contant-KSZi Xnatruction 

Qoala aOOOt Xducata AMrica Act 

As the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) recently noted, 

Today multiculturalism is a fact of life in this coiintry. 
To proceed with business as usual, in the face of changing 
demographics, would be a disservice to all public school 
students as well as to the future welfare of the entire 
nation (CCSSO, 1991, p. 8,). 

Today, "business as usual* refers to instruction that is tailored fpr 
monolingual, Anglo students and entails lecture, expository text, abstract 
vocabulary, and discrete-item tests. However, the days when native English 
speaking students form the majority of students in many of our schools are 
past, as more and more immigrants and refugees arrive on our shores and 
enroll in our schools, bringing with them diverse languages, cultures, 
experiences, beliefs, and values. Based on current immigration and birth' 
rates, it is estimated that by the year 2000, the majority of the school-- 
age population in 50 or more of our largest cities will have language 
minority backgroxinds {Tucker, 1990) . Therefore, maintaining a •business as 
usual" policy would be foolhardy and wasteful. Fortunately, reforms are 
afoot, as representatives of the government, education, and the private 
sector address issues of quality in the teaching force and the education it 
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delivers. 

At the forefront of educational reform is the most recent 
legislation. Goals 2000: Educate America Act (PL 103-227), signed into law 
on March 31, 1994. These goals, when conqpleted, will change education for 
all students in U.S. schools. First outlined in 1989 at the Education 
Stunroit held by the National Governors' Association in Charlottesville, VA, 
these goals, were founded on the premise that all students can learn to 
high standards. In brief, they state that, by the year 2000, 

• All students will start school ready to learn. 

• The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 
percent . 

• Students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter, including English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and government, 
economics, ar*:s, history, and geography, and every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so they 
may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive eitqployment in our Nation's modem economy. 

• U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics 
achievement . 

• Every adult Americeui will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and T 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

t Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

• The Nation's teaching force will have access to programs for the ; 
continued improvement of their professional skills and the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and ;ikills needed to instruct V 
and prepare all American students for the next century. 

9 Every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic growth of children. 

Goals 3 and 4 in this document have stimulated the development of 
national standards in the various subject areas, and a number of 
professional orgeuiizations have taken an active role in designing and 
revising content area standards. This process has resulted in the 
designation of additional areas, e.g., social studies, English as a second 
language, physical education, and vocational education, for which national 
standards are being defined. Standards in all areas will ultimately affect 
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language minority students who study content. 

In response to the goals, issues involving educational equity, 
funding levels, resource allocation, assessment, oversight, *md state and ' 
local implementation have emerged. For educators of language minority " 
students, three are primary: opportunity to learn standards, assessment 
policies, and test exenq^tion. 

If these goals apply to .12 American students, opportunities to learn 
must be provided, not only for the native English speaking students, but 
for students who speak languages other than English. In the real world, 
most language minority students are in large, poor urban schools, which' 
traditionally do not attract the brightest and best teachers or provide a" 
full complement of resources for learning (e.g., books, microscopes, 
computers) . Can students with inferior opportunities be held to the same' 
levels of knowledge and skills as students in wealthier, better-equipped • 
schools? 

Furthermore, who will be held accountable for achieving these 
standards? will students alone be held responsible, or will their 
teachers, the schools, the state education agencies, or even the federal . 
government? In terms of the students, what assessment practices will be 
used? Standardized tests are a common assessment tool, but do not provide' 
accurate information about student knowledge (see Chapter 8, Assessing 
Student Progress) . Educators of language minority students recommend 
alternative assessment instruments be used to measure content knowledge 
(see Garcia, 1994; Short, 1993). These instruments allow students to 
demonstrate content knowledge over an extended period of time without 
relying solely on language skills to do so. o 

While some school officials propose exempting language minority 
students from program accountability and tests, others (LaCelle-Peterson & 
Rivera, 1994; Stanford Working Group, 1993) insist they not be left out, " 
for the goals should apply to .11 students. To exempt them would debasl 
the process and provide no grounds for the accountability of schools and ' 
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programs which deliver instruction to language minority students nor the 

means to measure their progress towards meeting the goals. 

soon, the National Education Goals will be operational i zed; delivery. 

and assessment will be as the yardsticks against which the success of the 
reform will be measured. Teachers of language minority students need to 
ensure that their students' educational needs are addressed as the 
standards are developed and ixt^lemented. Once the standards are put into 
place. content-ESL will play a large role in their implementation. 

Promising XriAmne* txom ContMit-«SL Instruction 

content-ESL instruction has emerged in response to the needs of 
language minority students to learn academic language and improve their . 
access to subject matter instruction. Delaying this instruction can iir^ede 
their academic success. Content-ESL instructional practices depend on 
devices such as visuals, and techniques such as demonstrations and hands-on 
activities to enable students to learn content concepts and academic tasks. 

in these classes, the students gain access to academic content while they. 

develop the language proficiency that can ease their transition into 

mainstream classes. 

Throughout the study, in elementary schools, middle schools, and high 
schools, administrators and teachers in all parts of the country 
demonstrated the high standards to which they hold their language minority 
students. These educators believe their students can learn challenging 
content as they engage in problem-solving situations, tasks involving 
analysis and synthesis, role playing, and discovery learning. They also , 
provide students with opportunities to dem.onstrate their growing knowledge 
of content by having them construct individual portfolios, work 
cooperatively on group projects, design visuals, and write creatively. 

we saw classes in which academic content drawn from the mainstream 
curriculum was presented via students' native languages or tailored to 
accommodate their English language proficiencies through sheltered 
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instruction. We saw teachers draw on students' experiences and cultural 
backgrounds to illustrate concepts. We watched teachers use overhead 
transparencies, pictures, charts, and real objects to clarify them. We 
heard teachers modify their use of English by simplifying vocabulary, using 
synonyms, clearly enunciating words, and using gestures and other forms of 
nonverbal communication. 

We observed small groups of students engaged in exploring content • 
through textbooks, trade books, and reference materials, sometimes 
communicating in English, sometimes in their native languages. Many 
students switched between two languages quite easily, and made language 
serve their need for subject area information. These students are well on 
their way to meeting the requirements of Goals 3 and 4 of Goals 2000. 
Language minority students have also achieved one national goal--they have 
a native foreign language that can be developed and maintained through 
appropriate programs, such as those described in Chapter Three. In the 
long term they will also become successful members of our nation's society. 
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K Dascriptiv* Study of Cont«nt-lSL Practicast Proeaduras 



This study was conducted in several phases, in the first phase the 
research team coirqpleted three major tasks: 1) They performed a review of 
literature to discover the theoretical underpinnings for content-ESL, to 
describe program models, to summarize the major instructional approaches or 
strategies that are currently used to teach content-ESL and sheltered 
instruction, to describe a sample of materials that draw on academic 
content as the vehicle for language instraction and resources available in 
designing curricula and instruction, to review methods and materials 
developed to measure learner achievement and evaluate programs, and to 
review the evolving nature of teacher education. 2) The team designed and 
field tested data collection instruments that would be used later in the 
study: a series of interview protocols and an observation checklist. 3) 
They then located schools with content-ESL programs through a nomination 
process. They contacted Title VII (OBEMLA) directors, state departments of 
education, directors of multifunctional resource centers, professional 
organizations such as Teachers of English to Speaker?, of Other Languages 
(TESOL) and the National Association of Bilingual Education (NABE) , as well 
as colleagues and asked for the names and addresses of schools which had 
content-ESL programs. Ultimately 3,000 programs from all parts of the 
country were identified and sent questionnaires. The items on the 
questionnaire addressed such elements as grade levels, content areas, 
number of students, native languages, instructional approaches, assessment 
measures, socio-geographic status, and number of teachers. A total of 
2,992 questionnaires were returned and the data entered into a database. 

In the second phase the research team sent out another set of 
questionnaires to 1,500 schools. This time they asked teachers and 
administrators about everything from why the program was initiated, to 
which students were eligible for the free lunch program, to how they used 
different instructional methods. More than 600 con^leted sets of 
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questionnaires were returned. 

in the third phase, the researchers, in teams of two, took an in- 
depth look at 20 programs in a variety of schools-large inner city 
con^lexes, sprawling suburban schools, and small rural schools. These 
schools reflected the characteristics of all the content-ESL programs which 
had returned the surveys. As a result, the 20 site schools (nine 
elementary, four middle, and seven high schools) represented all grade 
levels, all regions of the country, students of many ethnic and language 
backgrounds, and a wide range of subject areas. Data about these content- 
ESL programs were collected through interviews with teachers, school 
administrators, district administrators, students, parents, and school 
board men^rs, and through classroom observations. Also during this phase 
the research staff conducted a telephone survey of a random sample of 
public schools in the U.S. to estimate the number of schools which have 
content-ESL programs. The survey questions were formulated to identify the 
grade levels in the school, to ascertain whether the school had a content- 
ESL program, to identify what grade levels were served, if there was a 
program, and to learn whether or not there were at least 15 students in the 
program. A total of 725 schools were contacted in this survey. 
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Tha School 

Highland High School is a school in transition. For 20 of its 44 
years. Highland was one of two high schools in the southern region of 
Albuquerque School District. Today, it is one of 11 high schools and is 
considered the most diverse in population, both ethnically and 
socioeconomically. Originally a college preparatory school. Highland 
still maintains rigorous academic standards while accepting the challenge 
of a student population that has less educational preparation than in 
previous years. 

Highland's neighborhood is an area in transition, as well. At 
present, about 17% of the population is upper middle class and about 23% 
poor, with the rest evenly distributed between blue collar and lower middle 
class. However, as more affluent families move toward the north end of the 
city, it is expected that the area's demographics will change until, in ten 
years. Highland will serve only students of poor socioeconomic backgrounds, 
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including a high proportion of speakers of languages other than English. 

At Highland/ we met administrators and teachers committed to meeting 
the needs of these students with sensitivity and ingenuity. School-based 
management allows them to design courses to serve a multicultural 
population, while complying with New Mexico's mandate to provide bilingual 
education. With a population that is more than 38% Latino population, that 
means Spanish-English bilingual education. 

Highland, however, has accommodated non-English-speaking students 
since the 1970s, when significant numbers entered the school. As a result, 
some sheltered courses have been in place for 15 years or more. For 
exaitple, since 1979, there has been an ESL section of a keyboarding 
(typing) course, and world history has been offered as a sheltered course 
for over a decade. 

Highland's reputation attracts students from outside the school's 
region, as well as some who are beyond the age for high school and who, 
regrettably, have to be turned away. At present, approximately half of the 
students in the ESL program are Latino; most of the others are Southeast 
Asian (Vietnamese, Lao, Cambodian, Thai, and Filipino) with a smattering of 
students from several African, East African, and Middle Eastern countries 
(e.g., Somalia and Jordan). 

In keeping with its multicultural orientation. Highland tries to 
help these students maintain their ethnic heritages. For example, English- 
dominant Latino students who want to expand their knowledge of Spanish can 
take a special course called Spanish Language Arts. Native American 
students can take a literature course in which the writings of Native 
Americans are examined alongside those of European Americans. The latter 
classes are made up of at-risk Native American students who lack self- 
identify. Through reading literature and creative writing activities on 
topics which require self-reflection, students are taught that they can be 
successful in society and not lose their identity. 
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Vh« Program 

The ESL progreun is also in transition. It currently has four levels: 
survival, beginning, intermediate/ and advemced. This means that a new 
student with very limited English proficiency can remain in ESL courses for 
four years, although, the average is three years, 

ESL and content teachers have long recognized that the integration of 
langruage and content learning is beneficial. Under the guidance of the ESL 
Department, and with the participation of teachers and administrators, an 
integrated program that gives the students the tools and skills to enter 
the mainstream life of the school, both academically and socially, has been 
in place for over 15 years. For example, more content courses are being 
taught as sheltered courses, and there has been some resequencing of 
sheltered and mainstream courses for ESL students. 

In addition, students' cultures are celebrated at school functions 
that promote tolereuace sunong the students and acceptance of a multicultural 
environment. The week of our visit was Unity Week, whose student -generated 
theme was, "Unity through Diversity," Folklore, story-telling, poetry, 
music, dance, and speeches presented aspects of Africsua, Latino, Native 
American, Vietnamese, and other cultures. Lunch on Friday was an 
International Fair, 

So that students can move gradually into the mainstream, the number 
of hours of ESL per day decreases as the student moves through the program 
(See the chart below) , 



8T0X>SI1T8 


B8L Houra 


Survival 


3 


Beginning 


3 


Intermediate 


2 


Advanced 


1 



Sheltered courses are offered in math, science, social studies, 
health, and keyboarding. The survival and beginning level students take 
basic math, foundations of algebra, or geometry, according to their 
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abilities. Mainstream art and physical education classes are electives. 
TWO new one-semester sheltered courses are available for those who have 
reached the intermediate level of ESL: government and health. Intermediate 
students can take a sheltered biology course. If they do well in it, they 
go on to a mainstream chemistry course. Students who don't perform as well 
in the biology course follow up with physical science instead. In social 
studies, students are able to take a mainstream economics course by the 

time they are seniors. 

overall, the goal is to provide the same education for ESL students 
that the mainstream students receive. The only potential problem area is 
in mainstream English. Students who begin high school at the survival 
level of ESL ordinarily do not have the opportunity to take a regular 
English course until their senior year. If they can qualify for ninth 
grade English as early as their second year and continue with the 
mainstream program, they then have three standard literature and writing 
courses. In all other areas of the curriculum, the education of the ESL 
students is the same as, if not better than, that of their mainstream 
counterparts . 

In-Tak« wad Sxit Proc«dur«s 

Students are screened at entry through the Structure Tests-English 
Language (STEL) , and the results are used for provisional placement in ESL 
and math courses. Adjustments are made as needed, based on the students' 
actual performance. For example, one math teacher said that many of his 
students enter his course with very good math skills- what stumps them is 
word problems. However, once a student is mastering word problems, he 
recommends moving the student to the next level. 

In ESL courses, promotion from one level to the next is based almost 
entirely on teacher evaluation and recommendation, with great emphasis 
placed on reading and writing skills because of their importance for 
success in academic studies. Relatively little out-of -class assessment is 
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done, since teachers want to be sure a piece of work is indeed the 
student's own. A letter grade of D or better is required for passing to 
the next ESL level. A student passing with a D, however, may be encouraged 
to repeat the class during suznmer school. 

In content courses, teachers determine v^at letter grade is passing. 
One basic math teacher, for example, considers D a failing grade; C is the 
lowest a student may earn to be recommended to move to foundations of 
algebra . 

ESL students are monitored and tracked by the ESL department chair 
after they have left the program. Monitoring is done informally through 
dialogue between the ESL and content teachers. In fact, ESL students and 
ESL teachers often stay in contact after students leave the ESL classes. 
If students have problems in one section of a course, they can be 
transferred to euiother section. In addition, the bilingual coordinator 
pays weekly visits to mainstream classes which have large niombers of ESL 
students to ensure coordination between content teachers, assist in the 
presentation of materials, and make modifications to the curriculum. As a 
result, a high percentage of ESL students are graduated, with many 
receiving academic letter awards for having three consecutive years of a 
3.0 average or better. 

Th« Staff 

All the teachers in the ESL program are either ESL-certif ied, 
content-certified, or ESL- and content-certified. Many of the ESL 
teachers have been on the staff for several years. Together, they have 
developed a well articulated sequence of courses which is aligned with 
sheltered content courses. 

Formal staff development includes monthly hour-long workshops on ESL 
teaching methods and language and content integration. They are attended 
by content teachers, especially those who teach sheltered courses. 
Attendance is voluntary and remunerated. Teachers we spoke with commented 
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one-day writing test which measures students on the California Achievement 
Proficiency Domains: persuasive essay, evaluation, interpretation, 
autobiography, observation, ins twees to support a generalization, and 
cause and effect. The test is available in a variety of forms and is 
composed of writing prompts. The test is scored holistically by the 
faculty. Test results are used to measure students' progress in English. 
Level II ESL students take the test for practice; Level Ills take it as an 
achievement measure and the scores determine when students exit to 
mainstream courses. 

Spanish-speaking students who are new to Pittsburg High School are 
assessed to determine their proficiency in English with the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure (BSM) to determine their ESL level. If they know Spanish, 
they receive a written test. The written responses are scored to determine 
whether or not they would benefit from the Spanish for Spanish Speakers 
courses. Rarely, but if students are strong in both languages, the BSM is 
given in Spemish. Students are then assigned to one of three levels of 
Spanish for Speuiish Speakers courses: Level I is for students who do not 
speak Spanish well and/or have had little schooling; Level II is for those 
with some schooling; and Level III is for those who are skilled but want to 
continue their Spanish instruction. Students usually con?)lete Levels I, II 
and III before they are mainstreeuned. It is ppssible, however, for 
students to be mainstreamed at mid-Level II if there is a student or parent 
request. 

Xnstructional Proc«durtt8 

At Pittsburg, we had the pleasure of following a single group of 
students through the day as they moved from literature to science to math 
class. It was fascinating to see how the pattern of student engagement 
changed from class to class, with participation seemingly dictated 
exclusively by student interest: that is to say, the students' separate 
inclinations surfaced despite the language gap* This suggested that they 
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teachers use other sources in adapting the mains treeun curriculum. 

In one health class, we saw the materials were clearly quite 
challenging for the students- The teacher let the students read the 
material as well as they could, and then provided them with numerous 
opportunities to extract key information by rephrasing and restating what 
they had read, hence eliciting discussion. In a science class we saw an 
Arabic -speaking student with very limited English proficiency used an 
Arabic -English dictionary and was given more time to finish assignments to 
•do the best he can." 

Instruction in most of the classes we observed was participatory and 
hands-on. Science classes included lab work, and had incentives for extra 
credit for both regular and ESL students built in. As one teacher 
explained, students in a biology class were creating three-dimensional 
models of plant cells based on slides. The ESL students spend more time on 
the lab assignment identifying cell parts than do the regular students to 
make sure they saw the appropriate parts. For exaitqple, ESL students work 
in groups to draw large pictures of cell parts and present them to the 
class by explaining what each part does. Then, later, the classroom 
becomes a "plant cell" with the classroom wall representing the cell wall 
and the door representing the cell membreme. The ESL students act out the 
roles of different kinds of molecules: a salt molecule that diffuses and a 
sugar molecule that is transported to the iritochondria where another person 
representing oxygen "breaks their bonds." ESL students also spend more 
time on the function of terms than on definitions. ESL students receive 
extra credit for completing these activities. 

In general, teachers ease the students' language burden by using 
performance objectives, rather than relying solely on written tests. For 
example, in the keyboarding course, timed tests sometimes consist of 
student-composed sentences rather than those prescribed in the teacher's 
manual. And, in a sheltered ESL basic math class, students work with 
individual booklets at their own level. Students may request assistance 
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from peers or the teacher. What is emphasized is not to know how to do it 
in English, but to understamd the concepts. 

Cooperative activities, such as group writing and reporting, were 
encouraged. Large topics were broken down into sub-topics, giving the 
group better control over the subject matter. Guided by critical 
questions, each group read to gain an understanding of one sxib-topic, then 
reported to the rest of the class. For exaitqple, in a social studies class, 
students were divided into groups of four. Each group covered a section of 
the text chapter and prepared notes to present to the class (e.g.. Group A, 
The Social and Political Problems during the Civil War; Group B, The 
Strategies and New Weapons Used or Created for the Civil War; Group C, 
Women and the Civil War) . In addition, they also researched a topic in the 
library and prepared it for class presentation as well. Through this "jig- 
saw* style activity, each group represents a •piece* of the •whole." This 
reduces the burden of learning for most students when studying a large 
topic. As a result, they learn by teaching themselves and from others. 

Teachers are conscious of the academic skills which their students 
need to learn. In order to prepare his students for mainstream courses, 
one history teacher regularly assigns research reports which are read 
orally. He noted that students usually start out quite haltingly at the 
beginning of the year, but by the end of the year, they make presentations 
with ease. In this particular course, peer language majority students 
coached the ESL students. In other classes, the skill of notetaking was 
taught through modelling. Teachers wrote key phrase? on the chalkboard or 
an overhead tramsparency , Students then copied them into their notebooks. 

Even when students' English language skills were severely limited, 
teachers posed mind- and language- stretching questions, such as, "What does 
it mean if I say 'The President of the United States is the most powerful 
person on earth?'* in a government class; "What happens if you :ill a 
person and you sincerely repent ?• in a unit on religions in a world history 
class. 
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In all the classes we observed, student talk in the native langixage 
was accepted by the teachers. In fact, teachers who don't speak Spauiish 
had learned enough to respond to students. One teacher was having his 
students teach him Vietnamese. 

In general, teachers conveyed high expectations for the students in 
the form of encouragement and positive feedback. After a fairly fast-paced 
session of advanced-placement word problems, the math teacher's coiranent 

was, "See, you can do anything anything." Students were given prompt 

feedback on their work in the form of grades or encouragement, for exait^le, 
from the satisfaction they derived from having coxtrpleted a nxxmber of steps 
in a programmed sequence. In one math course, the post- test of a xinit was 
graded immediately so each student could see what hadn't been mastered and 
try to learn it. In general, students are motivated to achieve good 
grades, and the teachers recognize this. At the same time, they convey the 
idea that it may take more than one try to get a satisfactory grade. In 
one class, the teacher informed the students that almost everybody had 
passed, but some of them would be angry with their grades. He reported the 
grades s tudent -by-student . Others overheard, and either congratulated or 
sympathized. The procedure created a feeling oi; camaraderie and peer 
support . 

Conclusion 

We were particularly struck by the high degree of trust students and 
teachers had in each other. Questions were asked and attended to. 
Students often outperformed the language majority students in their 
mainstream courses. Students said they felt supported by their teachers 
and could go to them at any time for help. 

Perhaps the weakest aspect of the program was its outreach efforts 
and parental involvement. In general, parents receive no orientation when 
their children enroll and there is no mechanism such as a newsletter to 
keep parents informed. At back-to- r^chool events and parent-teacher 
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meetings, little is done to provide interpretation for parents who don't 
speak English- The administrators were aware of this situation but felt 
they had to get the program operating at an acceptable level before they 
could address it. Their efforts appear to be paying off. Parents we spoke 
with indicated that they were pleased with the education their children 
were receiving. 

The Albuquerque School Board is aware of the rapidly chemging 
demographics of the area that Highland serves. Something needs to be done 
about long-term planning for the school, especially since it is obvious 
that it will continue to be highly multicultural and they imderstand the 
need to have more certified bilingual teachers who speak languages other 
than Spanish. Meeting these needs is problematic, considering the amoimt 
of money that is made available through equalization formulae. However, 
the capacity of Highland's administration and staff for creative adaptation 
and their unswerving commitment to a quality program may defeat the odds. 
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Thm Xntsrnmtional High School at x«aOuardia CosBPsunity Collsg^, Long Island 
City, Nmr York 

Co&tant-XSL Program Xnfomation 



Oradas 


9, 10, 11, 12 


NusBbar of Studanta in tha Contant- 
XSZi Program 


426 


XAnguagaa and Nuabar of Studanta 


Spanish 209 
Korean 34 
Cemtonese 25 
Polish 24 
Romanian 13 
Pashto 10 
Arabic 9 
Russietn 9 
Bengali 7 
Others 86 


Nuabar of Taachara in tha Contant- 
ESZi program 


30 


Data Program Bagan 


1985 


Xa thara a contant-ESL curriculum? 


Yes 


Humbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


8 


Numbar of HooMi/School Iiiaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: Ms. Rutn Ellen Wemer 



The International High School 
at LaGuardia Commxinity College 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, MB 52 
Long Island City, New York 11101 



Tha Sat ting 

The setting is not spectacular. Factories, unused warehouses, 
convenience stores, and parking lots dominate the scene. Constant traffic 
moving to and from Manhattan makes it sometimes hard to cross the street. 
The air is dirty, and the noise can be deafening. Elevated subway cars 
covered with graffiti move ridiculously across the sky. Classrooms, by 
comparison, are mostly in the basement, windowless and cramped. Few have 
bookshelves or cabinets. When they are filled with students, there is 
little room to maneuver. Hallways are crowded, ill-lit concourses. 

We are at LaGuardia International High School (IHS) at LaGuardia 
Community College (LGCC) , the youngest college in the CUNY firmament at the 
city's virtual heart in Long Island City, Queens. IHS students mingle 
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freely with the college's more mature students. This implicit 
identification of IHS students with college life was an iitqportant aspect of 
the educational philosophy behind the school's creation in 1985. 
Explicitly, IHS students are encouraged to interact — to use the gym and 
library, eat in the student cafeteria (IHS offers no food service) , and 
take college courses after they have cortqpleted half of their requirements 
(22 credits) for a diploma. Most (approximately 150 each year) do that, 
with mathematics, coitqputer, and English courses being the most popular 
options. Needless to say, the school is fully accredited and meets New 
York State graduation requirements. Further, its graduates are guaranteed 
admission to the college. 

So you might think that IHS is one of those elite big city schools 
with tough admissions stamdards, a \iniversity affiliation, and students on 
a fast track to the Ivy League. Think again. Drawing from the city as a 
whole, this magnet school instead offers at-risk youth whose native 
leuiguages are not English an innovative program of alternative education. 
Its students have been in the United States for less than four years, have 
English proficiency skills assessed at or below the 21st percentile on the 
Language Assessment Battery (LAB) , and enter with the recommendation of a 
guidance counselor. Although they walk in as LEP students, most are fully 
proficient by the time graduation rolls around. 

Cramped quarters and a rough-and-tumble neighborhood have little 
effect on the enthusiasm of these students or their teachers. The teachers 
seem to know all of the students and care about them. They gather in 
impromptu clusters in the hallway to resolve problems the minute they 
arise. Bulletin boards attest to the depth of student participation in the 
school's govememce and the range of extra-curricular activities available 
to them, but they don't tell the whole story. There is a palpable 
difference in the way students here talk about their school, as if going to 
school were a transforming experience. Cem they really care that much? A 
long waiting list of eligible students and constant inquiries from teachers 
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anxious to join the faculty suggest they do* So does a steady stream of 
visitors (Dutch Television was there the week bslurc our visit) . They come 
to marvel at this alternative institution where education for linguistic 
minority students and instructional innovation go hand in hand. One reason 
for all this heady attention is that IHS enjoys a dispensation few public 
schools share: they admit only those students and faculty who wish to be 
there. This has the effect of stabilizing the environment and accounts, in 
part, for the school's buoyant atmosphere, its low teacher turn-over rate, 
and its remarkable academic achievements. 

Thtt Program:. 

In the 1992-93 academic year, IHS enrolled 460 students from 52 
countries speaking 38 different languages. Although the school budget had 
been written to accommodate 400, the faculty accepted more who were 
overaged, and consequently, difficult to place: Approximately 40% were 
Latino, 30% were Asian, 25% were Eastern European, and 5% were Haitian and 
African. Nearly 50% come from non-traditional families, and more than 75% 
fall below federal poverty indicators. The faculty consisted of 35 
teachers, eight paraprofessionals, three guidance counselors, and three 
family liaison workers. Besides English, the staff spoke more than 12 
languages. Although most of the teachers were white and middle class, the 
principal explained that two Hispanic teachers and one Asian teacher had 
recently left for assistant principalships at other schools in the city. 

IHS is clearly successful if success is measured in terms of 
attendance, drop-out, high school graduation, and college enrollment rates. 
Average daily attendance has been at least 90% since the school opened. 
Fewer than 10% of the students drop out (the citywide rate is more than 
30%) . More than 90% graduate, and over 95% go on to post-secondary 
instruction at a college or university, a community college, or a technical 
school. Qualitative evidence, such as we gathered through observations and 
interviews, also shows that IHS is very successful. 
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Three key factors explain its success: its instructional approach, 
faculty collaboration, and student internship program. Other factors 
include the level of student participation in scheduling course selections, 
selecting and sequencing learning tasks, and governing the school. 
Specifically, small student groups discuss issues of concern weekly with a 
teacher in a relaxed, supportive homeroom called House. Finally, the 
trimester structure makes a broader range of courses and more creative 
combinations possible. 

lastruetional Praeclcsa 

Instx-uction in IHS classes is woven with three threads: the 
integration of content and language development in all subject areas, the 
incorporation of cooperative learning activities, and the promotion of 
native language development. Unlike most other schools with special 
programs for LEP students. IHS offers neither ESL nor bilingual education. 
Instead, every teacher is both an English teacher and a subject area 
teacher. Curricular units and materials are designed with an eye on how 
well they meet both these objectives. Teachers use visual aids and graphic 
organizers, demonstrations, modeling, hands-on activities, process writing 
— anything that will help them accomplish their twin objectives. They 
also use reading materials from a variety of sources. 

The school day is structured to facilitate lessons that provoke 
student participation and give teachers time to develop topics via a 
variety of learning activities. Each period is a 70-minute block, allowing 
plenty of time for content-related discourse, and classes meet four times a 
week. This schedule meets New York State requirements, but still leaves 
enough time for the House period every Tuesday morning and two hours of 
staff development every Wednesday afternoon. 

Because the student body is so diverse linguistically, it is not 
possible for the staff to use all the students' native languages for 
instructional support. However, cooperative activities in small groups, 
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pairs, and peer tutoring sessions provide emerging English speakers with 
additional native language support from classmates. Inqplicit in such 
arrangements is an acceptance of the native language as part of the 
instructional mix. New York offers Regents Competency Tests in math and 
writing — passing grades are required for graduation — in 29 languages 
other than English. IHS's support of native language development, 
therefore, has the serendipitous advantage of helping students pass these 
two state-mandated tests. Students do not, however, rely on interpretation 
and native language explanations throughout their careers at the school. 
Rather, most are keen to learn English quickly and plvmge into content they 
have already studied in their native languages. 

In one global studies class we observed, 23 students, 10th and 11th 
graders, were seated aro\md four tables. The topic of the day was current 
events, and for homework the studentis had selected a newspaper article and 
sximmarized it on a form designed by the teacher. First, they read their 
sunimaries to the group aroxind them while group members coit^leted an 
evaluation sheet, commenting on such aspects as oral presentation and 
content. The peer evaluators also gave a grade to each stimmary and signed 
the evaluation form. Two of the articles reported on had been written in 
the students' native languages, but all summaries and evaluations were in 
English. 

The faculty's support of native language use and development is not 
only apparent in such activities — it also plays a role in the school's 
overall environment. Teachers and other staff members seize every 
opportunity to acteiowledge the benefits of bilingualism for both general 
cognitive and career-specific development. Several times, we heard staff 
members speaking in the students' native languages and urging their use in 
reports for the school newspaper. If enough students are interested and a 
staff member is available, informal discussion groups are formed at the 
school for native language enrichment. 

One class we observed was a comparative grammar course* 
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Interestingly, several of the more advanced English-speaking students had 
asked for a course in English grammar. In response, the teacher opted for 
a discovery learning approach in which students examine English sentences, 
draw conclusions about the rules they exenqplify (no mean featl), and 
compare those with the rules in their native languages. For the course 
project, each student creates a personal "grammar book" that highlights the 
differences and similarities between the two languages explored during the 
course . 

Finally, IHS' interdisciplinary focus is worth mentioning. In 
1991-92, a three-subject interdisciplinary \init was developed entitled 
"Motion." It embraces activities in language arts, physics, and physical 
education. Students who participate are block-programmed, thereby 
acquiring team-like cohesion. In language arts, they read stories and 
poems on the theme of motion as they examine the concepts of motion, 
emotion, motive, and motivation. In a core physics and mathematics 
component, they conduct laboratory experiments related to Newton's Three 
Laws of Motion, requiring them to create algebraic equations and apply 
advanced math skills. In physical education, they do a modified version of 
the Outward Bound ropes course, which recjuires trust and teamwork. As the 
major assessment measure, the students prepare portfolios that are reviewed 
by peers as well as all three subject area teachers. 

A second interdisciplinary unit on "Visibility/Invisibility** covering 
the same four subject matter areas is now in place. It explores elementary 
concepts in optics, reflections, and identity in a variety of ways. IHS 
also plans to implement a full-scale interdisciplinary program for all of 
its students beginning in September 1993. 

Faculty Collaboration 

At IHS, faculty collaboration entails more than just meetings to 
discuss student achievement or thematic lessons. Rather, collaboration 
mines deeper veins of leadership, responsibility, and accountability. In 
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the first place, teachers play an active role in scheduling, course 
selection, staff hiring, and evaluation. The administration's job is to 
support the faculty's work, thus empowering the teachers and enabling them 
to create the best learning environment they can. They are actively 
encouraged to experiment with lessons, materials and techniques. This 
atmosphere of trust and this philosophy of shared decision-making are two 
important reasons why many teachers want to join the IHS staff. 

As previously mentioned, Wednesday afternoon is set aside for staff 
development. This policy demonstrates the administration's commitment to 
professional development. Sometimes, teachers meet as a group to discuss 
schoolwide concerns, new city or state regulations, community issues, and 
the like. More often, though, teachers serve on smaller faculty committees 
such as the Curriculum Committee or the Personnel Committee. These 
committees are key to the school's smooth functioning and enthusiastic 
atmosphere . 

we participated in one staff development activity during our visit. 
A physics teacher was creating a unified series of lessons and asked some 
colleagues to try some of his proposed experiments before he asked the 
students to perform them. Thus, in an informal, proactive fashion, he was 
checking whether they would work by using colleagues -- only one of whom 
was a science teacher -- as guinea pigs. He was also asking them to buy 
into this unit and consider ways they could reinforce its main points in 
their own classrooms. The activities were stimulating, informative, and 
fun. We spent a delightful hour learning about kaleidoscopes, star 
patterns, symmetry and angles of incidence and reflection in preparation 
for making our own kaleidoscopes using cardboard tubes, mirrors and colored 
pieces of paper. 

The Curriculum Committee designs the master schedule of courses by 
takint staff availability and student preferences into account. It also 
plans graduation requirements and path options for students. At tiroes, 
this committee subdivides to develop course-specific curricula. Teachers 
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realize that the lack of commercially produced material that meet their 
aims requires them to design their own. The program at IHS o££ers teachers 
the opportvinity to do so as part of their weekly routine. 

The Personnel Committee also plays a major role. A rotating 
subcommittee made up of several teachers makes initial faculty 
appointments; the chairman is chosen via an election process each year. 
Another subcommittee has established and regularly implements peer 
evaluation procedures for the staff. The Personnel Committee thus controls 
the hiring, evaluation, and promotion of staff. 

Student Int^mflhips 

Long before "school to work** trsuisitioning becfune popular, IHS 
established a system of internal seminars and external internships for 
students. Convinced that students learn best outside the classroom, IHS 
staff turned to local burlinesses, social service agencies, and the NYC 
Board of Education to place students in short-term eir^loyment. Two types 
of 12 -week internships are available: regular and executive. Regular 
internships involve 2^/2 hours of work and two periods of classwork per day 
for four days each week; the fifth day is spent in a half -day seminar. 
Executive internships involve eight hours of work for four days with a 
full-day seminar on the fifth. An executive internship counts as two 
regular internships, and all students do the equivalent of three regvilar 
internships during their four years at the school. The job selection 
process varies slightly with these two types of internships. Regular 
students choose a work site from a list of available options. Executive 
students work with a guidance coimselor to tailor the selection to the 
students' interests and abilities. 

o 

Interviews with the students confirmed what we suspected. Most were 
positive about the internship experience and said they had improved their 
proficiency in English at work. Some were also delighted that they had 
been able to use their native language skills in the process. In one case. 
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a student intern at a family court had acted as interpreter for the lawyer 
of a Polish defendant. As a recent immigrant, he had found that experience 
particularly gratifying. As he said, "You have responsibility and the 
adults treat you well and depend on you." Another pointed out that "it 
didn't help with my field of interest, but I learned how to work with 
people and express expectations about a task." 

Conclusion 

International High School is an unparalleled success. The school 
receives, on average, 100 visitors each month. Teachers, administrators, 
state and federal officials, policy-makers, and researchers monitor its 
progress. The city has recently opened a school spawned by IHS, Manhattan 
International High School, whose principal is a former IHS assistant 
principal. Everywhere there is evidence that, at IHS, students are offered 
a rigorous instructional program in a supportive atmosphere: the staff both 
cares about the students as individuals and closely nurtures their language 
development and subject achievement. More than 90% of the students acquire 
a high school diploma while learning about occupational options and making 
career decisions, in sum. International High School takes a whole school 
approach to learning and life, and it does it well. 
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McHary Blgh School, K«lz«r, Oregon 

Cont«nt-*SSL Prograa X&fonatlon 



Oradas 


9, 10, 11, 12 


lluxBb«r of Studants in thm Contant*- 
»SL Program 


121 


Xianguagas and Nuabar of Studanta 


Spanish 95 
Vietnamese 8 
Filipino 4 
Marshal lese 4 
Russian 3 
Khmer 2 
Others 5 


Nuabar of Taachara in tha Contant-- 
«8L Program 


12 


Dat:a Program Bagan 


1990 


Za thara a contant-*S8Zi curriculum? 


Yes 


Humbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


1 


Numbar of BooMi/School Liaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: 



Ms. Gail Brooks 
McNary High School 
505 Sandy Drive, North 
Keizer, Oregon 97303 



Tha Satting 

•We the students of a Keizer. Oregon School hereby declare our 
school to be a prejudice free zone. We think everyone should be 
treated respectfully and not discriminated against because of race, 
religion, gender, age, economic status, abilities, or ethnic 
background. We appreciate our differences and do not put people down 

because of these . " ^ 

No Dinx 1993 

These words from a t-shirt and poster campaign conducted by the 
McNary High School Students Against Violence and Discrimination are not 
just the idealistic words of adolescents. They also represent the 
philosophy and intended practice of the McNary High School students and 
staff. As one teacher explained it: "We have no tolerance for hate." 
When the first ESL program began at the school three years ago, students 
and staff were shocked when they heard the new students speaking to each 
other in other languages, but today, except for a very small number of 
students and parents who would like to return to the days before the ESL 
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students came, the over-all environment is both curious (about these 
students, their languages, their cultures, and their experiences) and 
concerned for their welfare. The district is committed to 
multiculturalism, and the mission statement of the Salem-Keizer Oregon 
schools explicitly includes bilingual students in its goals. 

Besides helping students to acquire English language proficiency and 
achieve and compete successfully academically, the district also wants to 
help students develop a positive self-image and cross-cultural competency 
and maintain or develop their native language skills. The district 
encourages bilingual education in elementary schools and the use of the 
first language (through bilingual aides, teachers who speak some of the 
students' languages, and a number of other support systems) at the 
secondary level. 

The Greater Salem School District, which houses McNary and four other 
high schools, is the second largest in the state, but has the lowest per 
pupil expenditure* Five of the seven poorest elementary schools in the 
area send their students to McNary and many of the students, especially the 
ESL students, are eligible for the free lunch program. Of the 1,540 
students at McNary, 150 are in ESL, and the number increased in 1992-93 at 
the rate of 26%. Most of these students are the children of migrants who 
settled in the area to work in the nurseries or light industry, but there 
are also a nvunber who have moved to the Salem area from California or 
Portland. Ten years ago, the students in the district were mostly from 
Southeast Asia, but today more than 75% are Latino, with the remainder from 
Southeast Asia, the Pacific Islands, or the former Soviet Union. 

Thft School 

McNary is only one of two magnet ESL schools, so most of the ESL 
students are bussed here. It is the second of the five high schools to 
have a newcomer ESL program. The district is committed to neighborhood 
schools and is expanding the high school newcomer and ESL program to a 
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third high school next year, with plans for adding a fourth the following 
year. It is also doing a number of things to encourage parental 
involvement, something which is especially difficult for a school that 
busses students in from a large area. The school holds regular meetings 
with parents and provides interpreters for them. The Local School Advisory 
Committee, a coalition of several parent groups, meets monthly, and sends 
out bilingual letters as reminders. The school also has a bilingual 
(Spanish-- speaking) counselor who is the person most parents turn to when 
they have concerns. Several parents are interested in starting an adult 
ESL class, which would bring them to the school more often. The district 
is also interested in starting a Spanish as a Second Language course for 
parents. 

The ESL program began at McNary in 1990. At that time the ESL 
program was tr2uisferred from another high school and the Newcomer Center 
was transferred from a middle school. The school board's goal was to have 
high school aged newcomer students placed in a high school setting rather 
than in a middle school setting. When this change occurred, the principal 
greeted the new ESL coordinator by saying •Oh, you have a real program 
now, " not the one-on-one tutoring program that had previously been 
provided. Despite the recency of the program and its low funding base, the 
school district has designed, implemented, and refined a content-ESL 
program at McNary and provided a broad array of other educational services 
for the ESL population. 

The goal of the ESL program is not just to develop English language 
skills, but also, as one teacher put it, "to make the kids successful." 
Many elements of the program promote this goal. There is an explicit 
curriculum for the program and a guide that explains how the program fits 
in with the mission of the school as a whole and provides answers to 
frequently asked questions. There is a clear intake process. If students 
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(and parents) arrive at a school without having been to the Bilingual 
Central Office, the school calls the Newcomer Center and sets up an 
appointment for the family and the student* Students are tested with the 
LAS oral test, the SLEP, and sometimes a writing saicqple, and their 
credentials from other schools are evaluated. There is also a bilingual 
special education referral process for students who may need it. 

There is also a sequenced set of courses for ESL students (the 
newcomer progreun, five levels of ESL, and a number of sheltered content 
courses), in which each student is placed according to prior educational 
background and English language proficiency. Those v;ho come with little or 
no prior education or English language proficiency enter the newcomer 
program, which teaches basic English, first and second language literacy, 
and English through the content areas. They may stay in the program for 
three months or a year before they transfer into the regular secondary ESL 
program of ESL and sheltered courses. Those who exit the newcomer program 
may go to another high school or stay at McMary, where they take ESL 
reading, ESL writing, and sheltered classes in science, health, math, and 
history taught by mainstream content teachers. As they progress through 
their courses, students take fewer ESL classes and more sheltered classes, 
then fewer sheltered classes and more regular classes. ESL students are 
integrated with English-speaking students in at least some portion of their 
education from the beginning. Even while they are in the newcomer program, 
they take physical education with English-speaking peers. It is also 
possible to exit a sheltered course and be placed in a regular content 
course at any time, though teachers often have to convince students that 
they are ready to leave the sheltered environment. Those students who do 
so are reported to do very well in the regular classroom. 

Students get elective credit for Levels 1-3 of ESL; English credit 
for Levels 4-5; and because the ESL/math, ESL/science, and other sheltered 
classes are taught by content teachers, students also get content area 
credit for each sheltered class. Thus, students who have been in the ESL 
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and sheltered program for some time can still graduate, though it may take 
them more than four years to do so. 

It is ironic that the goal of neighborhood schools may cause the 
program to shrink in future years: as ESL students are sent to other high 
schools, there will not be enough ESL students left at McNary to provide 
all of the ESL/biology, ESL/health, and other sheltered courses! The 
recent passage of a state-wide referendum reducing the amoxrnt of money 
taken from property taxes for a five-year period (similar to Proposition 13 
in California) is also likely to take its toll on the program. At a time 
when the student population (especially the ESL population) is growing 
rapidly, funding will decrease . 

rh% Stmtt 

The ESL staff consists of a coordinator (for the building), three 
full-time and two part-time ESL teachers, three aides (one Spanish speaker, 
one Cambodian speaker, and one English speaker) , and a number of content 
area teachers who teach the ESL/math, ESL/social studies, ESL /keyboar ding, 
ESL/manufacturing, and ESL/biology courses. Because the goal of the 
program is to provide as much first language support as possible (though 
not necessarily bilingual education) , ESL teachers are hired partially on 
the basis of their competence in another language. Many of the content 
teachers in the program speak other languages as well, or have lived in 
other countries or worked in alternative programs with Native American or 
Hispanic students. Teachers often use the students' first language to 
clarify something or encourage other students to do so. Most of the 
content teachers volunteered for the program, but even those who did not 
seem committed to it- An ESL teacher who formerly taught reading expresses 
the views of many on the staff when she says that she likes teaching ESL 
students because "They work harder," and "It's more fun." 

Most of the training for the program has been conducted during the 
school year, in after-school sessions in which ESL and content teachers 
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meet to discuss strategies. The district also has a teacher training grant 
ftanded by the state which is focused on helping math and science teachers 
to work with LEP students and to develop peer teaching strategies. That 
program has had a great response: many of the math and science teachers 
from grades 6-12 usually attend training; one science teacher explained 
that attendance was high because the topics covered were really needed. 
The sessions have focused on cultures and learning styles, learning a 
second language, cooperative learning, and other instructional strategies 
and issues. This teacher's only rugret was that sessions didn't start 
until after the school year had begxin. 

Inatxuctional Practices 

The ESL/content or sheltered classes provided abundant evidence of 
the value of the training. Teachers use a lot of hands-on activities, give 
explicit directions in a variety of forms, and provide enough time for 
students to understand and complete the work expected of them. They reveal 
an abundance of good intuitions about how and when to demonstrate or 
gesture, when to slow down or repeat, and how to ensure that students have 
understood. They take advantage of -teachable moments- to expand 
vocabulary and engage students in problem-solving. There is also a great 
deal of attention paid to language. As one of the content/ESL teachers put 
it, -I concentrate a whole lot more on language than I do in ct regular 
biology class.- That language is not just the technical vocabulary of 
biology. This teac.ier's students had recently had trouble completing an 
assignment in which they were to -moisten- something; she is certain that 
had they been asked to -wet- it, they would have had much less difficulty 
with the assignment. As a result of her students' limited knowledge of 
English vocabulary, she concentrates on "everyday language- and -typical 
terms- as well as the scientific language of sepals, pistils, and the like. 

This teacher's biology class provided one example of good sheltered 
teaching On the day we visited, the students were taking a unit test, and 
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before they began the test, the teacher was careful to ensure that they 
understood what was expected of them. She wrote the directions on an 
overhead transparency, reading them aloud as she did so and explaining what 
they meant. She demonstrated the intentions of several test directions. 
For exaitple, the test asked students to "draw a top viev/" and "a bottom 
view" of an apple and to "label where petals were on the drawings." She 
held up an apple and pointed to the top, indicating what needed to be done 
and then did the same for the bottom. Then she explained that the "were" 
in the directions for labeling "where the petals were* meant that "they 
aren't there any more; you need to label where they [the petals] used to 
be." She also demonstrated where the students should cut the apple to get 
"halves" and how they should break a peanut in two for the same purpose. 
She also used the test as a teaching activity to help students develop 
test-taking skills, with reminders to watch the time: "You probably should 
be getting to page two by now" or "You need to make a choice. You've still 
got your drawings to do." Oregon is iris country, and the irises were in 
full bloom when we were there. Students needed to draw a cross-section of 
the iris for the test (which showcased the artistic talent of many of the 
students), and were rewarded with an iris, an apple, and a peanut when they 
finished. 

The ESL math class, like the biology class, also illustrated that 
with appropriate instructional adaptation and attention to language, the 
students could achieve at high levels. The class was reviewing the 
Pythagorean rule (the square of both legs of a right angle triangle is 
equal to the square of the hypotenuse) . While they had applied the formula 
in previous class sessions, this one was devoted to helping them to 
understand the basis for the rule. To help them understand the 
explemation, the teacher simplified and slowed down his speech, repeated 
and defined terms, and clarified what he wanted by demonstrating it on an 
overhead transparency, but he did not engage in reductionist teaching. 
Instead, throughout the lesson, he indicated his confidence in the 
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students' ability to roaster the core content by engaging them in higher- 
order thinking and developing inquiry and evaluation skills, asking 
questions like, "Is that a coincidence?" or "Is it ixtqportant that that's 
the saroe?" He asked students to relate what they were doing to 
mathematical principles and rules with such questions as "What does that 
have to do with the rule?" and "I left something out. What's missing?" He 
also encouraged and praised students for their atteitqpts ("Perfect." "Good 
job." "Looks like everybody is headed in the right direction.") and set 
high standards. He told one student who had succeeded in drawing a 
triangle to specification on the graph paper that "Your triangle is great, 
but it's not in the center of your paper," and then explained and 
demonstrated with a graph on an overhead transparency what he meant by "the 
center of the paper" and the number of xinits that each leg of the triangle 
should consist of. He also used this as an opportimity to re-explain the 
naming of the parts of the triangle (leg a, leg b, the hypotenuse, the 
angle, a right angle, 90 degrees, etc.) 

Notable rmmtuzmm 

Perhaps what characterizes the program most is the high expectations 
set for all students and the belief that all students can succeed. As 
teachers walked around the room to work with individual students, they 
often said things like, "That's it," "Looking good," "I saw some real good 
drawings up there," and "I know you are going to do well on this." When 
students didn't know something, teachers make a real effort to keep them 
from being embarrassed. When one student had difficulty saying 
"Pythagorean rule," the math teacher commiserated: "It's a tough one. I 
have trouble saying it, too." There is an understanding that ESL students 
may need more time to complete written work or may need more time to 
understand directions or explanations; but that does not result in lowered 
expectations of the ability of these students to understand, learn, and 
perform. 
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Even disciplining tends to be indirect and protective of students' 
sel£-*esteexn: when one student put his hat on (forbidden in the school) 
toward the end of class, the teacher said jokingly, "There's that boy with 
the hat on again. Tell him eibout the hat," and when talking got too noisy 
in the closing minutes of class, she reminded the students that "We've got 
five more minutes." The ESL writing teacher encourages pair- and small- 
group interaction and has a high toleretnce for noise. When group 
participation precluded her ad>ility to hear the answer to one of her 
questions, she gently reminded the students, "Hands, please," euid followed 
that with, "It's wonderful if you all know, but it's hard for me to hear." 

The environment in meuiy classes and throughout the building is 
supportive of the ESL students and of their language development. Hany of 
the classrooms are print-rich, filled with interesting posters, mobiles of 
key words, and examples of student work. They also frequently have maps, 
overhead projectors, and real -world learning aids. For exeatiple, the 
science classroom not only has microscopes, bunsen burners, and posters of 
endangered specit^s, but also wasps' nests, pine branches, and other realia 
spread aro\ind the room. ESL classrooms, especially, are filled with 
paperback and hardback books, purchased by the teacher or borrowed from the 
library, that students can read. 

While the focus of the ESL teachers is on English language and 
literacy development, as evidenced by attention to vocabulary development, 
pronunciation assistance, cmd reading and writing activities, there is a 
notable effort to integrate this language teaching with the academic 
content and thinking, problem-solving, and study skills required in the 
mainstream classrooms. One ESL teacher began class by reading a humorous 
story that students had written, and then asked them to consider what might 
be added or changed to make it even more effective. Then students worked 
in pairs to write a story based on two pictures they had chosen. As they 
worked, the teacher walked aroxind the room, answering questions and 
encouraging them with "Good" or "That would be a good story." Sh« also 
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fostered independence, asking them, "What could make this a better story?" 
or inviting them to look up a word in the "big dictionary in the back of 
the room" rather than providing them with the spelling- A vocabulary 
lesson was based on a reading about exploration v/hich provided an excellent 
introduction to vocabulary and concepts important in geography and history. 
The teacher helped students to grasp the meanings of new words by relating 
them to words they were familiar with ("elevation" with "elevator," for 
example) and focusing on pronxinciation features which were likely to be 
problematic (asking "Did I say 'b' or 'v'?" or "What'd I say: 'V or 'b'?- 
when dictating the words "avalanche" and "boost"). Students were also 
encouraged to contribute insights into word meanings from their primary 
languages . 

The school subscribes to Channel One, the educational television 
network, which was integrated well into the ESL Level 1 class that we 
visited. The news on Channel One dealt with the situation in Cambodia, the 
home of many of the students in the class, as well as one of the teacher 
aides. The teacher used this as an opportunity for the Cambodian aide to 
tell the class about Pol Pot, the Khmer Rouge, and the genocide in 
Cambodia. 

T«ach«r-* student Rapport 

Teachers and school staff have a high level of regard and respect for 
the aides, as well as for the students, and collaborative teaching and 
cooperative learning are common in many classrooms. Students are 
encouraged to instruct and help each other and are often divided explicitly 
into groups or pairs to do so. One of the test illustrations of thi'j 
cooperation was the ESL manufacturing technology course, where students 
were working on making tool boxes, sun catchers, and a variety of welding 
and other projects. Students who were further along on their projects 
helped those who were behind, and the teacher moved among the students 
giving advice and answering questions, sometimes calling several students 
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together to explain or demonstrate something • One of the students in the 
class is a peer-helper in the school, helping students who are in troxible. 
He recently helped convince a lonely Latino student that becoming a member 
of the Latino Club was a better way of finding friends than becoming a 
member of a gang. 

ChallMgas 

Despite the high level of commitment, teaching, and learning, there 
are challenges facing the school. Perhaps the greatest is financial, but 
also important is the philosophical challenge of balancing a desire to 
maintain neighborhood schools with the need to provide appropriate ESL 
services. Helping a multicultural group of students to get along is also a 
constant challenge, one which is alleviated by the peer-helpers program and 
the Students Against Violence and Discrimination. Although ESL students 
are encouraged to participate in extracurricular activities, bussing and 
inadequate transportation services prevent many from doing so. 

An additional challenge concerns the need for trained teachers. 
Currently, the state of Oregon does not have ESL certification; nor is 
there a TESOL program at any state university. Consequently, district 
staff often have to recruit ESL and bilingual teachers from out of state; 
moreover, those teachers who would like to acquire graduate education in 
TESOL are forced to piece together a program from courses offered at mauiy 
different universities. Additionally, many of the content teachers 
expressed a need for more opportxmities to participate in staff development 
workshops, especially those that would help them to better accommodate 
their teaching to the needs of ESL or language minority students. 

On the whole, however, McNary is an example of what a coiwnitted 
district and staff can do to develop a content-ESL program in a short time 
and with limited resources. 
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MoatgoMry BXalr High School, Sllvor Spring, Maryland 

Coataat-«rZi Prograa Information 



Oradaa 


9, 10, 11, 12 


Ilu8ds>ar of Studanta in tha Contant*- 
XSZi ]Prograa 


322 


Zianguagaa and Muaibar of Studanta 


Spanish 169 
Vietnamese 80 
Haitieui Creole 13 
Russian 3 
French 3 
Handarin 3 
Others 52 


Ninbar of Taacbara in tha Con^^ant* 
XSL ^Program 


17 


]>ata Prograa Bagan 


1984 


2a thara a contant-ESZ* curriculum? 


No 


Numbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


6 


Kumbar of BoaM/School XJLaiaona 


0 



Contact Person: Mr. Joe Bellino, Resource Teacher 
Montgomeiry Blair High School 
313 Wayne Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 



Tha Setting 

Shadowy halls decorated with posters, bemners, crepe paper, yam, 
pompons, streamers, colorful chalk murals, painted fabric, and all manner 
of unusual objects and creatures announced an event of some kind. Students 
leaned against their lockers trying to get a little more shut-eye before 
the inevitable bell at 7:25 a.m. Semi-awake faculty members smiled and 
said "Good morning,** but we were not convinced. What were we in for? We 
didn't know, but it promised to be memorable. 

Within minutes, we learned it was Homecoming Week at Montgomery Blair 
High School. Over the weekend, club members had put up decorations that 
would be judged later in the week. Some were so fragile they looked as 
though they wouldn't last that long, although they had already survived a 
day. Maybe they would prove to be more resilient than most o£ the school's 
inhabitants seamed to be this sleepy morning. 
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Thm School 

Montgomery Blair High School is located in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
and serves the coranunities of Silver Spring and Takoina ParJc- One of 21 
high schools in Montgomery Comty, Blair is described by county officials 
as an -urban- school; yet, from the perspective of the neighboring District 
of Columbia, it is often considered suburban* Whatever the label, there is 
no doubt that it is a large school, with 2,300 students in grades 9-12- 

The community of Silver Spring is highly mailtiethnic, with residents 
from about 70 countries* This population is increasing rapidly, as older 
residents move out and families with children move in. Historically, 
immigrants to the area came from Cuba, Korea, and Iran and continued to 
settle here because of existing ethnic communities. Beginning in 1988, 
following passage of the Homecoming Act, Vietnamese and Central American 
immigrants moved in. More recently, wealthier Vietnamese families have 
moved out, and Ethiopians are moving in. With the recent passage of new 
immigration legislation, the population has begun to stabilize in terms of 
its ethnic ma)ce-up but continues to grow in size. 

Blair is a comprehensive high school with two magnet programs: the 
Communication Arts Program and the Science, Mathematics, and Conqputer 
Science Magnet. The programs are offered to meet the diversity of 
students' needs in this school where 70% (moving rapidly toward 80%) are 
members of ethnic minorities. The magnet programs are a way to create and 
maintain an ethnic balance in the school, according to school officials. 

Th« Program 

Blair's ESL program initially had a conventional ESL focus but soon 
offered content instruction in ESL math. In 1980, federal fimding enabled 
the program to grow into an Intensive Language Center offering instruction 
in social studies, math, and basic English. In 1986, an article by 
students at another high school ptiblished in a local paper pointed out that 
their high school, with fewer immigrant students than Blair, had more 
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sheltered science classes. This article drew the attention of the students 
and the ESL and other resource teachers at Montgomery Blair. As a result, 
today, the school's program is more comprehensive. It provides ESL content 
instruction in mathematics, science, social studies, reading, and 
vocational arts. There is also one bilingual (Spanish and English) science 
class, which is designed to be transitional; it is expected that students 
will move into English-medium instruction by the beginning of the second 
semester. The school also has one bilingual mathematics class, a double- 
period algebra class for Spanish speakers. Students are assigned to this 
class if they score well on a math test that is given when they enter the 
school or are recommended by the ESL teachers and/or the guidance 
counselor. 

Th'. ESL program is designed to teach basic English language skills 
(understanding, speaking, reading, and writing) to non-native speakers of 
English. Classes usually have both English and content objectives, whether 
they are ESL or sheltered courses in social studies and math. Regular 
classroom teachers who teach sheltered courses do not always have clearly 
defined language objectives in their lessons, but they have learned to 
accommodate their presentation styles to the language limitations and other 
learning needs of their ESL students. 

In-T«k« and Sxit Procaduraii 

New immigrant students in the Montgomery County School District are 
first seen at the International Student Admissions Office. Here, school 
records are examined and completed credits are identified. Here, too, 
students are given the Minimum English Competencies Test (MEC) . They are 
also given tests in English pronunciation, oral retelling, and listening. 

Based on test results, students are placed into one of five ESL 
levels. As they progress through these levels, the number of periods in 
ESL and sheltered content classes decreases, while the number of mainstream 
classes increases. The configuration of required classes varies slightly 
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from year to year, depending on the availability of funding and of 
appropriately trained teachers. In the 1992-93 school year, the following 



plan was used. 
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ESL student assessments are conducted twice a year, in December for 
February placement and in June for September placement. Different forms of 
the MEC are used for these assessments. Changes in placement may also be 
made based on a student's age and teachers' recommendations. Students are 
exited from the program when they receive a passing score on the MEC, an 
oral language test, if teachers also endorse the switch. Sometimes, 
students are exited from the program on the basis of parental requests. 

Once students exit . the program, their progress is monitored for a 
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short time. Beginning two years ago, Montgomery Public Schools started 
coding students as "ESL" or "Out of ESL." Prior to this coding, when 
students appeared in regular content classes, teachers had no way of 
knowing whether or not they were former ESL students. 

Instruct ionm A. vrmcticss 

We observed a \j.s. History and Government class, for students in 
grades 10-12, taught by an eSL teacher who also has social studies 
certification. Students were preparing for a state citizenship exam, and 
the teacher employed a variety of activities and materials to help them 
understand the concepts of "concurrent powers," "exclusive powers," and 
"denied powers." One of two review activities involved question cards, 
student-made cards which contained the questions on the front and the 
answers on the back. Students worked in pairs as they quizzed each other 
on the information, asking the questions that were on their cards. In a 
second activity, a group of students role-played a situation to illustrate 
the concept of "concurrent power." The group had written its own script 
for the purpose. 

Shifting to whole-group presentation, the instructor employed a 
locally developed textbook and teacher-made overhead transparencies to 
introduce the new concepts o£ "exclusive state power* and "denied power." 
Information on various exclusive and denied powers was presented on the 
transparencies in line drawings and simple vocabulary. (Students' reading 
ability is estimated to be about third or fourth grade level, while the 
language on the exam is at a much higher level . ) The teacher asked 
students to read aloud from the textbook about one of the powers, e.g., 
"determine the qualification of resident voters." He then explained the 
concept by referring to one of the pictures on a transparency, by defining 
key words, and by relating the concept to the students' experiences. 
Finally, he modelled the pronunciation of the statement, phrase by phrase, 
and asked the students to repeat it. The instructor also offered 
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additional examples and used synonyms to facilitate the students' 
understanding . 

After all the exclusive state powers had been covered in this way, 
the teacher conducted a quick review by pointing to a drawing on the 
transparency and having individual students identify each p ..ver 
represented. The same procedures of presentation and rev-^****' were followed 
for denied powers. The homework assignment was to **5ad a passage in the 
textbook about exclusive and denied powers, as a study aid, and to 
encourage interactive reading, the students were to use a reading log to 
note what they hadn't understood or pose questions about each of the 
powers . 

Another sheltered social studies course was taught by an LSL 
instructor to students in grades 9-12 and ranging in age from 14 to 19. 
Their English proficiency included both entry and low intermediate levels. 
The teacher previewed a reading selection on the first European settlers in 
North America, taken from a locally developed textbook on U.S. history. 
History, geography, and language objectives were all clearly present as she 
pre- taught vocabulary for the reading by using a narrative thread that 
anticipated the key facts in the reading. While the approach was teacher 
centered, student participation was at a high level. The teacher took care 
to anchor new concepts in various ways: by referring to previous learning, 
locating places on a map with which the students were familiar, and evoking 
the students' personal experiences. The students always had a written 
representation (projected on an overhead transparency) of the key terms and 
ideas under discussion before them for reference. 

We also observed a basic ESL literacy class in which the instructor 
and aide showed the students how to construct a calendar by drawing on 
arithmetic and methods of precise measurement to make all the blocks the 
same size and shape. Each student was to make a calendar .>r a different 
month of the school year which would then be displayed during the 
appropriate month. This lesson was part of a larger thematic xinit 
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featuring information on American holidays and their associated customs. 

Teaching the literacy students is a challenging assignment, since 
most of them have not been able to make progress through the levels of the 
ESL program. With no designated curriculum, the instructor has developed 
her own thematic \inits. Units to be taught are selected with reference to 
the needs of the students, and the length of a unit may be adjusted to suit 
the students' interests. 

Thematic \inits were also used by an ESL math teacher whom we observed 
working with a class of students from grades 9-12. The students had 
studied writing, ordering, adding, coitqparing, and estimating numbers, 
geometric shapes, and finding area and perimeter. The test on this unit 
was approaching, so the period was devoted to review, with the students 
working together in six groups of three. Each group was given a card on 
which two or more problems were written. Students were to read the 
problems and perform the operation (s) needed to determine the answer. Many 
of the questions involved only one operation (e.g., rounding up or down), 
but others challenged students to cortqplete several operations before 
reaching the ansvfer (e.g., complete two multiplication problems before 
comparing numbers to identify "greater than" or "less than"). After five 
minutas, groups passed the cards to the right; each group completed all six 
cards before checking the answers together. 

In the 1993-9 school year, an interdisciplinary science and 
technology course was offered for the first time by two regular classroom 
teachers for intermediate ESL students. In this sequence, students study 
content drawn from the mainstream science and technology curricula. Since 
it is being developed across the state of Maryland, the pattern may very 
well be extended to other content combinations in the future at Blair and 
elsewhere. 

Because the science and technology teachers work closely with each 
other in the planning and presentation of their classes, a concept such as 
measurement can be discussed from a technical perspective in the science 
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class and presented in hands-on experiences in the technology class. The 
technology teacher knows that the students will have considered such 
questions as why we want to measure at all^ what we want to measure, and 
how we measure in their science class. The science teacher, in turn, can 
call on experiences with precise measurement of distance and mass which the 
students have had in the technology class* 

In the iscience and technology classes which we observed, both 
teachers focused more on content objectives than on lemguage objectives. 
At the saiae time, however, both were conscious of the role language plays 
in all learning, and they were sensitive to the language needs of their 
students. The science teacher had an outline of his lecture written on the 
blackboard, and as the class progressed he also recorded key vocabulary and 
definitions. The technology teacher required the students to verbalize the 
experiences they were having in his class. They had to, for example, 
predict the performance, under various conditions, of the catapults they 
had constructed. Which would be thrown farther, a ping pong ball or a golf 
ball? What would happen if you launched a ping pong ball into a head wind? 
A cross wind? A down draft? After launching the ball, students explained 
why the catapult performed better or worse than expected. 

Both teachers had an excellent rapport with their students. They 
frequently used humor and included references to exanqples students were 
familiar with, e.g., when discussing measurement and the importance of 
different sizes, one teacher drew laughter from students when he asked if a 
particular student, a petite girl, would need an XL size. Both teachers 
were also clearly excited by their subject matter and the eager responses 
of the students, though they had taught the same content for many years. 
As a result, when students understood a point that was being made, they 
affirmed the student's knowledge. For example, when referring to powers of 
ten and metric prefixes, one teacher wrote "10^^** on the chalkboard. He 
told students the prefix used here is "tera." He wrote "10" bull" on the 
chalkboard and asked, "What does this say?** No one responded, so he 
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explained it meant "tera-bull/ terrible:" After a few moments hesitation, 
one student got it and called out, -I got it! I got it!- It was obvious 
that the teacher, this student, and several others enjoyed the pun. 

Conclusion 

The ESL program at Blair is one of long-standing reputation for 
several reasons. According to their teachers, the students are interested 
in their courses and motivated to perform well. In many cases, their 
parents' expectations set this course; in others, the students themselves 
want to do well so they can go on to college and get good jobs. The 
teachers are dedicated to their students and strive to adapt instruction to 
meet their academic and language needs. Program administration has stayed 
the same since its inception: the resource teacher has guided the 
development of the program and continues to chart its course, seeking 
meaningful ways to engage students in learning both academic content and 
English. 

The ESL program we observed has witnessed the coming and going of 
many Homecomings — colorful, lively, entertaining, and fxin-filled weeks as 
special and memorable as the teachers and students themselves. 
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Northeast X*aw ^lic Sarvica /Military Magnat High School, 
Xanaaa City# Miaaouri 

ContMt*-XSZ* Prograa information 



Qradaa 


9, 10, 11, 12 


Uuaa>ar o£ Studanta in tha Contant- 
ESI* grogram 


98 


X^anguagaa ana Kuakoar or otimwuvw 


Vietnamese 57 
Spanish 29 

Khmer 2 

Harsnaiiese 

Farsi ^ 

French ^ 


MusBbar of Taachara in tha Contant- 
KSL grogram 


1 


Data grogran Bagan 


1984 


Xm thara a contant-ESL curricnliitt? 


Yes 


Wunbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


1 


Huabar of Hoaw/School Liaiaona 


4 



Contact Person: 



Mr. Stepnen urown, ur., rriiitJ-t/a^ 
Northeast Law Public Service/Military 
Magnet High School 
415 S. Van Bnint 

Kansas City, Missouri 64124-2199 



The setting 

Northeast Magnet High School is an imposing 1914-vintage grey brick 
building dominated by an exhaust stack in an area of modest frame homes and 
tree-lined streets in north Kansas City. As we entered its wide corridors. 
Army recruiting postars and other military paraphernalia proclaiming the 
school's major focus ("Once there were a few proud men. . .There still are. 
Marines.-) caught our attention^ We saw students excitedly buying 
tickets for an upcoming event, while others headed for their classrooms. A 
typical day seemed ready to begin. 



» There are two themes (Law and Public Service, on the one hand, and 
Militar?! on the other, . The first of these has four strands: law/paralegal, 
law enforcement, fire technology, and public service. 
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thm School 

Northeast Law and Public Service/Military Magnet High School 
instituted its magnet themes in the 1980s and has a long history o£ 
promoting public service. Two former F. B. I. Directors, Clarence Kelley 
and Judge William Sessions, and former Army Chief of Staff and Ambassador 
to Vietnam, Maxwell Taylor, are among its m«my illustrious alumni. Despite 
this emphasis on military career opportiinities, thr school exhibits the 
relaxed air of a place that puts the students and their educational needs 
ahead of regim<5ntation and control. Teachers and students enjoy an easy- 
going relationship. A conversation with the principal left no doubt that 
the business of Northeast is learning, pure and siitqple. 

Northeast has roughly 1,000 students, with slightly fewer than 10% 
limited in their English language proficiency. These students come from 
Southeast Asia (Vietnam primarily, but also Cambodia and Laos), Mexico, 
Central America, the Caribbeem, Africa, and Europe^. New students are 
identified by a refugee resettlement/community center in central Kansas 
City, the Don Bosco Center^ They are then referred to the district 
bilingual education coordinator's office for testing and placement. Except 
for their ESL classes, the LEP students are integrated in mainstream 
classes, an approach advocated by the principal. A counselor widely 
experienced with immigremt students serves as their primary contact with 
school authorities. 

The Kansas City School District is large, encompassing 500,000 to 
600,000 inhabitants. It is an economically mixed area, but is 
predominantly poor: 80% of the students qualify for the subsidized lunch 
program. About 60% of the working population are employed in some form of 
unskilled labor; 20% hold skilled jobs. All told, there are 50 elementary 



^ Roughly 20% of the whole school's population comes from families whose 
native language is Spanish, although most are English dominant. 

^ The Don Bosco Center, an immigrant processing center which works with 
other immigrant agencies, takes an active role in finding homes and jobs for 
these people. 
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schools, a dozen junior high/middle schools, and ten high schools. Many of 
the high schools specialize in subjects that attract students from the 
suburbs as well as the central city. 

The Kansas City School District is operating under a federal court 
mandate requiring school integration. For that reason, the magnet school 
concept has taken root. Under the terms of the court settlement, 60% of 
the students in each grade school consist of minority group members, 40% of 
non-minority group members. 

Recently, the city's Vietnamese population has grovm dramatically. 
The reasons for this growth include the immigration of many former 
political prisoners, a direct result of the establishment of international 
accords governing the resettlement of Southeast Asian refugees. With 
reference to the student population, district officials sense a more recent 
shift: Spanish-speaking students are increasing at the elementary level*. 
Overall, the city's immigrant population has nearly doubled in five years. 

The PrograxB 

All students at Northeast follow a core curriculum that includes 
English, social studies, science, mathematics, practical arts (e.g., home 
economics, industrial arts, etc.), fine art, physical education, and 
keyboarding. In addition, all students are required to take a course in 
oral communication, some general electives, and a set of theme strand 
credits. If students choose the Law/Public Service theme, they complete a 
course in 'urban studies." If they select a "college prep" curriculum, 
they must also con«3lete a 'strand certificate" over and above their other 
courses. No matter the major selected, all students are expected to devote 
a set nximber of hours to a 'volunteer community service program. ' 

In addition to the ESL program. Northeast Magnet High School operates 
other special programs: a pilot program for at-risk students, a program for 



« As is not uncommon elsewhere (and not just with respect to Spanish 
speakers), many of the Spanish- speaking families come from a single province 
of Mexico, Chihuahua; many come from a single town in that province, Camargo. 
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learning disabled students, one for -mentally handicapped* students, and a 
cooperative work program for students in special education. 

ZMtruetlonal ^raetie^s 

The ESL classroom is the heart and soul of the school's program for 
LEP students and is situated prominently at the front of the building on 
the second floor. The room is large, well-lighted, brightly decorated, and 
carpeted. Its walls are covered with posters on China, Mexico, and Russia, 
flags, student work (for example, fairy tales written and illustrated by 
students and student stories inspired by the four seasons), greetings in 
several languages, portraits of the U.S. presidents, pictxires, etc. There 
are stacks of materials, largely on topics of U.S. history, that the 
teacher has collected and/or adapted for her students. A computer stands 
in one comer, and there is a television monitor perched overhead (the 
school subscribes to Channel One). 

The teacher and the paraprofessional conduct relaxed, task-oriented, 
and student -centered classes. There is a strong eitqphasis on topics in U.S. 
history, citizenship, and naturalization. In general, they favor the us^ 
of authentic material (original texts such as letters, photographs, maps, 
and paintings), small-group discussion, composition follow-up activitie*^, 
and test- taking practice. One module, "Who Discovered America?" includes a 
jigsaw discussion exercise on the issue of who can best claim to have 
"discovered" this continent, several open-ended composition prompts, and a 
series of multiple-choice questions similar to those used in the Test of 
Academic Proficiency (TAP) . The teacher has a strong personal interest in 
such topics and communicates this interest to her students. One class we 
observed was devoted to summary discussion, in a plenary format, of 
Revolutionary battles. The teacher used an overhead to project quotations, 
pictures, cUid maps relevant to the topic as she asked questions about the 
events illustrated. The atmosphere was casual, and the 17 students present 
engaged in lively discussion in English or their native languages (Spanish 
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or Vietnamese) . This presentation was followed by a true/false exercise to 
check the students' coitiprehension of the material. 

The teacher indicated her students also do a lot of "book-making" and 
research reports • For example, they write and illustrate stories or 
accounts of their experiences and research such topics as the lives of 
Revolutionary figures and this country's war with Mexico • They are also 
frequently asked to read adapted books such as Robinson Crusoe or Girl in 
the Jungle > She pointed out she spends a lot of time accuimxlating 
material, much of it authentic, to help students deepen their understanding 
of the facts of U.S. history, but she also weaves in such material as 
folktales from all parts of the world and short works of literature* 

In this program, little is done in the ESL classes to support the 
students' learning of iT»athematics and science* The reason is primarily 
that the students have less trouble with that subject matter than with the 
culturally loaded facts in U.S. history and social studies topics* 
However, one class we observed did touch on aspects of science, in this 
case, weather prediction. The paraprofessional distributed copies of the 
weather page from USA Today, and the students, working alone or in pairs, 
answered questions in writing about general information ("What are the 
seven areas of the United States?") and about the forecast ("Name the 
cities and states that may have thxinderstorms on Saturday* ")• Other 
students completed a ^.harc multiple-choice test from a commercial source, 
and filled in a map of the U*S. with current weather information* It was 
interesting that a tornado alert was announced over the school's public 
address system while this lesson was in progress, although this information 
was not incorporated into the lesson* 

Students' Opinions 

The students enrolled in the program are generally supportive of the 
school's efforts on their behalf. Those interviewed felt that experiments 
they do in regular science classes, as well as being read to and the use of 
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a question-and-answer approach favored by their ESL teacher, were 
particularly helpful in learning English. They also indicated that the use 
of charts was beneficial in their study of content. They liked the idea of 
working with only one or two students in class. Interestingly, all of 
these students had learned English within the previous two years in a 
academic setting* When asked, they also recognized television was {mother 
good source of input. None of them, however, felt entirely comfortable 
speaking English in all circumsteuices* 

Program Support 

Northeast's expamsive program generally enjoys the support of both 
district personnel and parents'. Today, the parents orgemization has a 
strong, proactive leadership that supports <2Ui expansion of services to 
ensure that LEP students are not short-changed and that an open dialogue 
with principals and teachers is maintained. Families strongly favor ESL 
instruction, rigorous content courses, and lots of homework. There is a 
general feeling that, the school could do more to assist students and be 
more sensitive to their educational needs* As in other parts of the 
country where the immigrant population is less than 5%, recognition of the 
need for funding for specialized courses and specially trained staff is not 
always recognized. 

The bilingual education office is essentially a one-woman operation. 
That woman is responsible for testing and placing students, and monitoring 
their progress. She also oversees fxinding and generally guides the 
development of instructional programs for immigrant students. While the 
district is attempting to improve services for its LEP population 
(documents and report cards are translated for parents), however, the 
current political climate conduces school officials to give priority to 
larger issues of integration that have dominated the life of this city for 

* The Parents Advisement Council is activist in its support of 
instructional programs and expanded opportunities for the children of 
immigrant families. 
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taany years. 



Conclusion 

Northeast, like many other schools arotind the country, makes the 
creation of a warm, supportive learning environment a priority. As 
elsewhere, the classes are taught by the ESL staff ii; close association 
with content teachers, but the content of the classes may not be as 
important as the opportunities students have for informal interactions with 
sympathetic peers. The second language acquisition literature is replete 
. with examples of "planned discourse" which show that students learn 
academic English from the instructional language of the classroom as much 
as from the bits of language to which they attend in conventional ESL 
classes. Discussions about U.S. history, weather, and the like may provide 
the sort of input that leads to in^jrovement in learning a second language. 
In any case, it is clear that Northeast's LEP students make rapid progress 
in their learning of the language. Not only do few, if any, drop out, most 
do well: some students take advantage of local community college courses; 
others attend colleges and universities locally and elsewhere. 
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Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg, Calitomia 

Coxitant«-E8Xi Program Xnfomation 



Oradas 


9, 10, 11, 12 


MUabar of Studanta in tha Contant- 
«SIi Progran 


106 


Zianguagaa and Nuaibar of Studanta 


Spanish 91 
Vietnamese 4 
Tagalog 2 
Farsi 2 
Ceuitonese 1 


Kuabar of Taachara in tha Contant- 
ESIi Progran 


9 


Data Progran Bagan 


1991 


Xa thara a contant*-ESZi curriculum? 


Yes 


Noabar of Paraprofaaaionala 


1 


Kumbar of Hobm/ School Liaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: Mrs. Barbara Sttunph 

Pittsburg High School 

250 School Street 

Pittsburg, California 94565-3890 



Vhm Sattlng 

Pittsburg High School is a sprawling campus of Tudor-style buildings 
and California vegetation on both sides of School Street in a quiet lower 
middle class community at the confluence of the San Joaquin and Sacrai. -nto 
Rivers. To reach this oasis, you drive through the barren, hilly, sulphur- 
colored grassland to the southwest and exit Highway 4 at Railroad Avenue, 
instantly, you are in familiar suburban territory: low-riders and shopping 
malls, the now ubiquitous attire of the popular rap singer, Marky Mark, and 
Mexican restaurants, palm trees and drive-in banks. A municipal election 
campaign was on when we were there, so political signs CJose Lopez for 
School Board," "Henr/ 'Hank' Lane for City Council President") were 
sprouting at every traffic light. 



Tha School 

opened in the 1920s, Pittsburg has undergone several transformations, 
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contractions, and expansions in its 75-year history. Sicilians, Mexicans, 
and Filipinos immigrated into the district and formed stable commvmities 
early in the century. Blacks began migrating £rom the South in the 1920s 
but constituted only a small number as late as the 1930s^. Many more 
moved to the area during World War II, when they were stationed at Canqp 
Stonemaui. In 1968, what is commonly referred to as a riot^ aroused the 
political consciousness of Af rican-Americems and Mexiccm-Americans . The 
school's population had declined over the previous decade, reflecting a 
downturn in the economic fortunes of the district with increasing plant 
closures. Proposition 13^, and consequent white flight. Since then, 
particularly with an influx of Asieui and Latino immigrauits and of whites 
who have moved to the area because of affordable housing, the school has 
bounced back and now enjoys a record enrollment. 

In all, Pittsburg High has more than ^,000 students across four 
grades, of whom roughly 5% are enrolled in content-ESL classes. Most of 
these are Mexican immigreuits, but 6% are of Asieui origin (Philippine, 
Vietneunese, Tongeui, Indian, Lao, Chinese, and Cambodian) . The student body 
as a whole is Latino (29%), Af rican-Americem (24%), white (28%), Asian 
{?%), and ?% other. It prides itself on its multicultural character ("The 
multicultural and diverse student population creates energy that extends 
beyond the walls of learning" Student Handbook 1993-94) . Pittsburg is 
under a state mandate to create a bilingual program for the large number of 



^ Les Baker, a migrant worker who came to Riverview in 1935, recalls: 
"There was only a small population of blacks here then, so nobody paid much 
attention to them. We just blended in with the poor Mexican and poor Italian 
and poor white. . .It wasn't a matter of black and white then. It was a matter 
of rich and poor. Only two black families in town had homes." (From: 
Peshkin, A. (1991). The Color of Strangers the Color of Friends . Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, p. 48) 

^ According to Peshkin, the damage overall was "forty- two broken chairs, 
twenty-one smashed window panes, four injured persons (one of them 
hospitalized), . . . Repairs to the school property cost about $4,600." 
( Ibid , p. 79) . 

^ This statewide initiative in the late 19708 effectively reduced the 
amount of money allocated for education by lowering assessment rates in real 
estate . 
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Spanish- speaking LEP students in its midst. The staff is frankly divided 
on the issue, with several suggesting that it would be costly and 
discriminatory. As a stop-gap, the school has hired more Spanish-speaking 
aides, begun offering a course in Spanish for Spanish speakers, and opened 
a search for more Spanish-speaking content faculty. On the whole, however, 
it supports the content-ESL approach the school has long chemtpioned, which 
so far seems to be working. 

Pittsburg makes a long-term commi.tment to its LEP student population. 
Eight years prior to our visit, there was only one ESL teacher who dealt 
with the needs of LEP students. Today, there is an interdisciplinary 
department that includes two native speakers of Spanish and specialists 
from a variety of disciplines, as well as Spanish-speaking aides and a 
counselor. 

Community liaison is a rnetior thrust. Messages are sent home in 
Spanish, and the counselor keeps in close touch with families whose 
children are tmderachieving. Recently, asuigs have begun to form at some 
local schools, but so far not in a big way at Pittsburg (The principal 
estimates that fewer than 50 of the 2,000 students at the school are 
involved) . Partly, this is because the school has formed a corps of parent 
volunteers who monitor hallways and chat with students between classes. As 
one parent reported (San Francisco Chronicla, September 3, 1993), "I see 
smiles come to the faces of students when I walk the hallways wearing the 
orange badge with white lettering identifying me as a 'Parent Volunteer'. 
I see a sense of relief from teachers when I enter a classroom to observe 
their class." In addition, motivational speakers are available from 
several local firms^. These speakers visit classes upon request and 
relate their own real-world experiences in an effort to help these students 
make informed choices with full knowledge of the consequences of the 
choice. School officials are determined to maintain the school as a place 

^ Motivational speakers are available from a ntimber of local businesses 
and universities, such as TOSCO Refinery, Bank of America, NOVA, euid the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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where learning can safely occur. 



rhm Program 

The heart of the program is a large simny classroom. The ESL teacher 
who developed the approach with a colleague who is now district Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction, and others, is also chair of the multi- 
disciplinary department that rxms it. This unusual structure, a Bilingual 
Department, includes teachers of English literature, ESL, math, science, 
Spanish, social studies, and business, as well as a bilingual counselor — 
all of whom work closely with the LEP students on a regular basis. They 
also work closely together to develop joint curricula and confer about 
students' progress. It is easy to see that they like the approach they 
have adopted: they comment frequently on how much they have learned from 
each other and the pleasure they take in planning their classes. 

This joint planning has resulted in several initiatives. One is a 
joint ESL-literature unit on To Kill a Mockingbird ; another explores atomic 
structure in math and science classes. Thus, despite the faculty's divided 
loyalties (they must also attend their regular departmental meetings), they 
take considerable satisfaction in creating classes that require a pooling 
of energies to meet specific needs. 

In-Take mnd Exit Procedures 

Prior to entering Pittsburg High School, the junior high ESL studenc*5 
are assessed with a writing prompt which is scored holistically. The ESL 
mentor teacher also comments on each student in writing, noting such 
information as "works well in cooperative groups." Additionally, the math, 
social studies, and science teachers make comments about students' social 
skills, e.g., whether or not they perform well in cooperative learning 
situations. Students' responses and teachers' comments are subsequently 
used to place students in their courses at the high school. 

At Pittsburg High School, all students take the Hart Bill Test, a 
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one-day writing test which measures students on the California Achievement 
Proficiency Domains: persuasive essay, evaluation, interpretation, 
autobiography, observation, instances to support a generalization, and 
cause and effect. The test is available in a variety of forms and is 
composed of writing prompts. The test is scored holistically by the 
faculty. Test results are used to measure students' progress in English. 
Level II ESL students takv^ the test for practice; Level Ills take it as an 
achievement measure and the scores determine when students exit to 
mainstream courses. 

Spanish-speaking students who are new to Pittsburg High School are 
assessed to determine their proficiency in English with the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure (BSM) to determine their ESL level. If they know Spanish, 
they receive a written test. The written responses are scored to determine 
whether or not they would benefit from the Spanish for Spanish Speakers 
courses. Rarely, but if students are strong in both languages, the BSM is 
given in Spanish. Students are then assigned to one of three levels of 
Spanish for Spanish Speakers courses: Level I is for students who do not 
speak Spanish well and/or have had little schooling; Level II is for chose 
with some schooling; and Level III is for those who are skilled but want to 
continue their Spanish instruction. Students usually coitqplete Levels I, II 
and III before they are mainstreamed. It is possible, however, for 
students to be mainstrcroned at mid-Level II if there is a student or parent 
request . 

Instruct ionaX Procedures 

At Pittsburg, we had the pleasure of following a single group of 
students through the day as they moved from literature to science to math 
class. It was fascinating to see how the pattern of student engagement 
changed from class to class, with participation seemingly dictated 
exclusively by student interest: that is to say, the students' separate 
inclinations surfaced despite the language gap. This suggested that they 
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were comfortable with an approach that put them on task and gave them 
plenty of personal attention. 

The day started with a literature class* that opened with a 
discussion of the students' activities during the previous weekend and an 
episode in Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird . Previously, the students 
had drawn maps of the fictional town of Maycomb County, Alabama, where the 
story is set. They had also copied sentences from the text to dociiment the 
location of various buildings in the town to show that their drawings had a 
textual basis. Through this technique, students who are still a little 
unsure of their ability to speak English can establish their con5)rehension 
of the material in English in this unthreatening way. In class, they 
continued by reading passages from the novel rloud and discussing their 
meaning; then, since problems had emerged, they practiced the pronunciation 
of the regular past tense with reference to the morphemic rules that govern 
it. 

In a grade 9 allied science class, the students began with a short 
writing prompt: "If atoms arc so small, how did scientists decide their 
shape?" The teacher then collected these statements, put a few of them on 
the board, and discussed them. This led to an activity in which the 
students, working in small groups, shot marbles under elevated plywood 
squares that concealed templates of marble-sized pathways — geometric 
shapes- -glued to the underside of the plywood. Little by little, they 
discovered the hidden pathways and drew a map showing what they had 
learned. This activity would lead in turn to a discussion of inferring 
from indirect observation. 



working on survey questions they had devised. In this case, they had 
decided what they wanted to know about each other and had come up with such 



* Level II ESL students at Pittsburg High School read the core literature 
for grade 9 English and Level III ESL students read the core literature for 
grade 10 English. Sheltering techniques are used to guarantee conqprehensible 
input . 



In a math class of mostly grade 9 students, the class time was spent 
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queries as -How many boy friends or girl friends do you have?" and "How 
many books have you read?" After these data were collected, they would 
form the basis for classes in elementary descriptive statistics. At the 
same time, other students were working on ratios and decimals or going over 
a coir«)uter-generated test that included simple problems in multiplication, 
word problems ("Chad is a marathon runner. For training he rims 29 
kilometers each day. If he does this six days a week, how many kilometers 
is this in a year?*), emd games involving nximbers and letters. The teacher 
had been an English teacher in Iran and spoke fluent Farsi. While she had 
no Farsi-speaking students, her experience abroad and knowledge of a non- 
Western language had equipped her, she felt, with an understanding of the 
problems the students faced. She placed great ;2itq?hasis on the language of 
mathematics as an entree to achievement in the field. 

We also observed three ESL classes. In the first, em intermediate 
ESL class for tenth graders, students began by doing a Fast Write, a ten- 
to 13-minute time slot allotted for writpng about a given topic. These 
writings are read for how well students commimicated ideas and not for 
grammar or error correction. Because it waj a Monday, the day's topic was 
"What I read over the weekend." After the Fast Write, students reviewed 
the on-going theme: the in^ortance of having and holding onto a dream. The 
overarching objective was for students to write a poem about their own 
personal dreams. The review included several points for discussion: a 
review of information about Christopher Columbus's dream and a guest 
speaker's struggle with drugs and prison to achieve his dream, a poem the 
teacher had written, and oral readings by the teacher of an excerpt from 
•Hold Fast Your Dream" by Lemgston Hughes and two ESL students' poems. 
Students then continued working on their writings and/or conferred with the 
teacher . 

During these conferences, the ESL teacher first asked them to read 
aloud what they had written. In one conference, a student read, "... 
stand by myself." The teacher asked, "Do you mean 'I'm over here?' or do 
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you mean 'You are independent and can take care of yourself?'" The student 
selected the latter explemation and the teacher went on to explain that 
"Stand on my own" is em English idiom which means abr^it the same as "Stand 
by myself." She followed this by saying that English speakers also say 
"Stemd on my own two feet." The student was then told he could choose 
whichever way he wanted to say it. Later, in another conference, the 
teacher assisted a student by directing attention to spelling. The student 
had written "think" instead of "thing." The teacher said, "What is that 
thing?" (as she pointed to a cup on her desk) and "I think I remember you 
now, " as she touched her temple with an index finger and orally stressed 
the k. The student identified the word he wanted and immediately self- 
corrected the spelling as the teacher commented, "Right! Good! Most of my 
Spanish speakers get this wrong." 

These two examples reflect this teacher's skill in conferring with 
students, her broad knowledge of how the English language works, and her 
awareness of the difficulties her students experience. Through listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing activities, she guides and challenges her 
students to think about hard questions, to draw upon their personal 
experiences, and to make decisions as they simultaneously develop skills in 
English. 

In the second ESL class, this time with high intermediate level 
students from grades 9, 10, and 11, we observed a test-taking practice 
session involving true-false, multiple choice, and short essay questions on 
Thorton Wilder 's Our Town . These ninth through eleventh graders were 
approaching the time when they would be placed in mainstream classes. In 
the process of walking through a set of saiiple test questions, the teacher 
capitalized on the opportunity to check students' understanding of the main 
ideas of the play. Consequently, he asked some very probing questions, 
such as: 

Why did the author spend a whole act talking about the dead? Who 
asked to go back for one day? Why? 

When I asked you what you did over the weekend it could be anything. 
But when you're on the other side of the hill, it may have been something. 
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Tell us what you have to do to appreciate living. 

Students' responses to these questions and several additional questions, 
such as: 

How would you feel if you invited someone for a soda and didn't have 
enough money to pay for it? Has anyone ever gone out on a date and 
not had enough money? How did you feel? What did you do? 

When are times a wedding is not a happy time? 

What are some wedding superstitions you have in your coxontry? 

revealed they tmdoubtedly understood the richness of the themes of this 
play and, with guidance, could draw parallels to their own lives. 

Guiding discussions about the meauiing of life and personal references 
to same might be precipitous territory in some classes. But \mder this 
teacher's careful, patient guidance, such discussions are comfortable, for 
here there is an atmosphere that there is no wrong answer; if an error is 
made, time will be allotted to stop and fix it before going on; there is 
patience and courtesy to all. 

Quite a different degree of English skill was observed in the third 
ESL class we observed, this one for entry level students from grades 9, 10, 
and 11. These students were working on a unit about comm\mities: names of 
rooms in a house, places of business, and occupations. Recently they had 
drawn maps of houses and labeled each room. This day the objectives were 
to review the names of places of business and the occupations of the 
employees, to write and use a single question and answer pattern orally, 

i.e.. Who works in a ? A works in a ., and to listen and 

categorize the target words into three groups. To assist students in 
learning the target vocabulary, she drew on local establishments which were 
familiar to students. In addition, she provided nximerous occasions for 
repetition and encouraged students to modify their responses as they used 
English to explain what they knew about specific job responsibilities and 
duties . 

Once Pittsburg's ESL students have been prepared to leave the 
content-ESL classes, they join the rest of the student body in the deep end 
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of the pool. Even then, many still need to work on the language, and they 
are turned over to teachers who use team- teaching, challenging and lively 
activities, and lots of student input. One activity, for exanqple, involved 
the creation of collage book reports. In this activity, students describe 
books they have read by making a display of cut-outs of magazine pictures 
and drawings on a piece of poster board. In creating their collages, they 
are required to illustrate such aspects as setting, main characters, the 
major conflict, etc. Next, each student prepares a written summary and 
gives an oral report about the book, using the collage as a visual outline 
for the report. The report is evaluated with reference to a list of 
criteria the students are given beforehand* These draw attention to such 
aspects as "flow,* neatness, poise, and fluency rather than aspects of 
grammar and mechanics* 

In another activity, the students were asked, after reading some 
poetry of the 19th century on women, to list the "responsibilities of 
today's typical American wife" on a piece of poster paper. These included 
such responsibilities as: 

She cooks and cleans. She breast feeds. 

She has a job. She cleains the pool. 

She mows the lawn. She takes kids to the dentist. 

She paints the house. She fixes the car. 

These lists, displayed on one wall of the classroom, would later serve as 
the basis for a comparison of conten^>orary and 19th century women. 



Students' Opinions 

The students in the content-ESL classes are program boosters, too. 
Of those we talked to (from Nicaragua, Iran, El Salvador, Vietnam, and 
Mexico), all found the variety of activities the teachers require 
effective. In particular, they pointed to aural-oral interaction with the 
teacher and pronunciation drills as being especially inqportant where 
learning English was concerned. The large number of %^iting assignments 
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teachers at Pittsburg make — or, more precisely, the v*riting assignments 
that are tied to oral work in class — was also cited as helpful. 

Conclusion 

Pittsburg High School's ESL program is, in a way, very much like the 
town — an oasis for students. While in many schools ESL is considered "baby 
talk," here at Pittsburg the view is the opposite. The ESL courses are 
designed to challenge the developed teenage minds which are in its charge. 
Teachers have the responsibility of giving students the concepts they need 
at their appropriate developmental levels; they need not talk down to 
students siitqply because they have not yet developed English language 
skills. Their emphasis is not on students' learning lemguage, in eaid of 
itself; rather it is on honest commimication across all content areas. 
Teachers also have the responsibility of developing their students' 
critical thinking abilities; these can be iitproved as they simultaneously 
improve their lemguage skills. Here at Pittsburg, learning is serious 
business, a business \7hich is successful because of the efforts of both 
faculty and students. 
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W«9t Charlotte High School, Charlotto, North Carolina 



Contont«*XSXa Program Information 



Oradaa 


10, 11, 12 


Uvathmr of Studants in tha Contant- 
XSZi Program 


275 


ZAnguagaa and Nuaibar of Studanta 


Vietnamese 138 
Spanish 55 
Khmer 15 
Lao 11 
Korean 8 
Arabic 6 
Gujerati 6 
German 5 
Others 20 


Nuadbar of Taachara in tha Contant- 
XSZi Program 


11 


Data program Bagan 


1979 


la thara a contant«*XSZi curriculum? 


Yes 


NuiBbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


2 


Mumbar of RooMi/School Ziiaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: Mrs, Barbara Ledford, Principal 
West Charlotte High School 
2219 Senior Drive 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28216 



Tha Satting 

Three one-story brick buildings, illuminated by the early morning 
sun, faced the semi-circular driveway that is the entrance to the campus • 
Majestic, old trees shaded sections of the buildings • To the right of the 
entrance, a brick sign proclaimed the school's name. Several students 
walked with purpose from building to building. One, carrying a cap and 
gown, strode swiftly toward a sign indicating where graduation pictures 
were being taken. Even at an early hour, a busy day was well underway. 

As we approached a building labeled Main Buildir we noticed many 
more low brick buildings besid^and behind it. Each was identified by a 
large letter. Once inside, we found ourselves in a lobby with a large open 
space to our left. A bronze relief of a lion, the school's mascot, hung on 
the wall ahead of us, and the office was directly to our right. The sound 
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of a school day starting came from the office: people greeting each other 
and tending to matters; telephones ringing; someone on a walkie--talkie 
talking to a security guard; secretaries handling requests. All this 
activity bespoke normalcy: things were running as might be expected. 

Thm School 

West Charlotte is the largest high school in the Charlotte- 
Mecklenberg School District, with 1800 students and 125 teachers. The 
school's history has given it an interesting demography. In the late 60 's, 
when the district came under a court order to desegregate, it was decided 
to make West Charlotte, with its large black population, an open magnet 
school {LEP students were identified as white). In 1981, it became an ESL 
magnet school. Today, the school has enough LEP students to offer a lot of 
content -based/sheltered courses and a variety of ESL support services, 
including an ESL counselor. The advantage of size, however, also means 
many students spend up to four hours on the school bus each day. 

Located in the inner city, the school draws from all parts of the 
city and the surrounding county. Its student body spans all socioeconomic 
levels, from the most affluent to the most disadvantaged, and is roughly 
balanced between affluent and poor students with a sprinkling of upper 
middle, lower middle, and working class representatives. The l2inguage 
minority population, however, is different. Of these, about 50% are poor, 
45% come from blue collar or working class homes, and only 5% are upper 
middle class. Many of these students' parents work two jobs, and many LEP 
students therefore spend a lot of time at home alone. Many students, too, 
work after school, which leaves them little time for homework or sleep. 

At the time of our visit. West Charlotte's enrollment included all 
high school age LEP students in the district and was growing rapidly. It 
was Charlotte's only magnet school; nine more magnet schools were planned 
for the 1993-94 school year. Two more high schools for LEP students were 
also in the works. Despite the overcrowding, the administrators and staff 
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valued the ESL students for their ethnic diversity and individual talents. 
The principal pointed out that the ESL students enhance the atmosphere of 
the school in a variety of ways, and would be sorely missed if they were 
not here: "These students are as diverse and talented as the other 
students. We try to utilize tall] our students and not make distinctions 
between LEPs and others . ** 

Similarly, the whole student body also seems to value the diverse 
nature of the school. The principal stated, •'When our students go to other 
schools and return, they point out these schools are 'boring."* 
Additionally, class mottos selected by each graduating class tend to 
reflect the cultural diversity of the school. For exanple, at the time of 
our visit, the senior class' motto was "Unity in di^^ersity, " and its 
officers were elected without regard for ratios. 

Thtt Program 

The content-ESL program was begun in the Charlotte Public Schools in 
the summer of 1979. A teacher at one of the high schools in the district 
noticed that her ESL students were failing some courses, such as history 
and science, because their reading skills, honed in the ESL classes, didn't 
carry over to their content classes. She wrote a content-ESL curriculxim, 
which eventually found its way to West Charlotte. Despite that effort, and 
a revised curriculxom in 1983, none is prescribed today. Instead, teachers 
revise their texts themselves and take an eclectic approach to the 
accxomulation of supplementary material. 

The structure of the content~ESL program is best described as a 
"pyramid" : entry-level students are enrolled strictly in ESL content 
classes and are only mainstreamed for physical education and art classes. 
In the second year, they are mainstreamed for math, but are in ESL for all 
other content classes. In the third year, they are also mainstreamed for 
science but continue to have social studies in an ESL content-based format. 
These social studies classes involve a lot of reading, and, in fact, all 
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the ESL courses involve a lot of writing. Additionally, the ESL students 
are not ghettoized administratively: they can have classes in any of the 13 
school buildings and 13 mobile units which comprise the canqpus. However / 
in reality, the ESL students spend the greater part of their school day 
with other ESL students. 

Currently, an increasing nxomber of students {Montagnards, Liberians, 
Amerasians, etc.) are arriving, with interrupted or little prior education. 
These students are placed in a tenth grade homeroom where content typically 
covered in the ninth grade or below is introduced. 

Most of the program's teachers are certified content teachers with 
some ESL training. Some have relatively recent add-on ESL certification; 
some are in the process of completing their certification; others appear to 
have been hired because they speak foreign languages, have a special 
interest in the students, etc. 

Xn«*7«k« and Xxit 3Proc«dur«s 

All students who speak a language other than English are referred to 
the International Center, where they are assessed with a P-rating, a cloze 
test (constructed of reading passages from grade-level texts) , and the 
Bahia Oral Language Test (BOLT) . Additionally, these students are 
interviewed about a variety of topics such as their first language, family 
configuration, and citizenship status. Students' prior educj^tional 
experiences euid whatever documents they have, e.g., transcripts, are also 
evaluated here. Following the evaluation, the staff recommends grade 
placement for the students. The International Center also keeps a roster 
of available translators /interpreters and has a psychologist with ESL 
certification who can evaluate students for leazning disabilities, special 
education, or other leazning needs. 

The teachers determine when students are ready to exit the program by 
using a P-rating, a cloze test, the language program of the California 
Achievement Test (CAT), and teachers' recommendations regarding students' 
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motivation and eagerness to study. When the students are roainstreamed, 
their folders are given to the content teachers, so they have an idea of 
what students have done. 

Xnstructioxuil Practices 

In the classes we observed, teachers used a wide range of 
instructional activities, provided strong personal support for students, 
and generally maintained classrooms conducive to learning. While not all 
of the classes directly integrated language and content, teachers 
frequently capitalized on informal opportunities (issues that arose in 
discussion or questions asked by students) to explore relationships between 
language and content. For exaitple, in a tenth grade social studies class,, 
a student got up and pointed to the word "isthmus" on the screen and asked, 
"What word is this?" The teacher replied by pronoxmcing and defining the 
term for him. Later, as the French explorer Cartier was under discussion, 
the teacher took the opportunity to pronounce the name and point out, "In 
French when you have 'ier,' that's the way you pronounce it. They don't 
pronounce it the way we do." 

In a basic tenth grade math class, for exanple, the teacher and a 
bilingual aide used a variety of techniques to help students focus on 
vocabulary. The teacher first reviewed terms from the preceding lesson on 
credit cards, credit statements: "monthly finance charge," "late payment 
penalty"; modelled pronunciation: "due," "received"; and provided 
definitions: "the transaction date is the date when you bought the things," 
as needed. Her manner was occasionally humorous, and she referred to 
students' experiences as she guided them to consider the denotation and 
connotations of numerals: "Is it $3.00 or $300.00? Which would you rather 
have? Which [would you rather] pay?" She also helped students attend to 
the process by pointing out that knowing how to get an answer is just as 
important as getting it; by modelling the problem's solution in a "think 
aloud" at the chalkboard and then asking a student to follow the same 
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procedure; and by directly stating when a particular concept was important: 
•This is an iit^ortant concept: how to change percent to a decimal At the 
end of the class, she provided a clear review of the day's lesson, a 
restatement of the objective for the lesson, and a summary. 

We observed one teacher in two settings: a ninth grade social studies 
class and a ninth grade physical science class. In the social studies 
class, the teacher had planned to prepare the students for a visit by a 
resource officer, but the students' uncertainty and concern about prejudice 
and safety on campus was high, so she followed their lead and had a 
discussion about the students' concern. As the discussion proceeded, the 
teacher reacted in a supportive, non- judgmental manner that encouraged 
students to share their experiences and ask questions. She also seized 
opportunities to expand or clarify the students' comments: for example, 
-When [English speaking] students make fun of the way you pronounce .words, 
you can say 'Don't laugh. How would you feel if it were you?'- At the end 
of the period, she refocused students' attention on the up-coming event and 
restated the need to plan the questions they would ask. 

In the physical science class, this same teacher used a variety of 
techniques to review vocabulary and concepts. She demonstrated inhaling 
and exhaling; made references to students' experiences: -Bich, remember 
when you had that cold and were coughing a lot? That's an exaitqple of 
'involxmtary' action. When you play a horn, breathing becomes 
'volxmtary. ' *; provided initial consonant clues: -What's 2mother name for 
'windpipe?' It begins with a 't'-; and used hiimor, -What's it called where 
the windpipe divides? Remember, it sounds like 'bronchioli. ' - . She also 
encouraged students to complete questions on a work sheet that accompanied 
the text. The Wonders of Science: The Human Bodv^ . "Try to answer the 
questions," she said. -We won't go over it today. Give it your best 
shot." As students worked independently, she moved around the room, 
talking quietly with them one by one. 



* Gottlieb, J.S, (1990) • Dallas, TX: Steck-Vaughn • 
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In the tenth grade social studies class, a teacher used a graphic 
organizer (a chart of explorers such as Magellan and Vasco da Gaina) to 
review an assigned reading. As she asked questions and recorded responses 
on an overhead transparency, she took the opportunity to outline her 
expectations for students: "You have test very soon. I don't want you to 
forget what you're looking for. This is what I wanted you to pull together 
yesterday. This is the conclusion I wanted you to make.* She encouraged 
students to take risks when answering questions: •! might be wrong. What 
do you have? Yours can be in any order. Just make sure the information is 
correct.* "No, you're not quite right. Just a little wrong. Usually you 
have the right answer." She also used students' responses and questions to 
develop their awareness of how language works: a student asked, "What does 
'and so on' mean?" She explained, "'And so on' means 'more.' You don't 
have room to write more, [so you write 'and so on']." 

All of the teachers we observed seemed to be comfortable with and 
interested in their students. These observations mirrored one comment made 
by the principal: she explained that there was a "sense of family" in the 
school: the whole school is a family; the students, principal and faculty 
are all family members; the ESL students are not one small group, they are 
integrated with all the others. Indeed, we found evidence of this to be 
true at unexpected times and in a variety of places: in the classrooms, 
teachers and aides made a point of working with the students individually; 
most teachers communicated so much personal support that it pervaded the 
atmosphere; in the coxanselor's office, the students felt free to stop by 
unannounced; and in after-school discussions between the teachers and the 
counselor, teachers often expressed genuine personal concern for individual 
students who found themselves in difficult situations. 

Conclusion 

West Charlotte High School is a bustling education center that puts 
the student first and makes a good education for all of its students a 
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priority. Well developed in~take procedures, careful placement and 
monitoring, sound instructional practices — these are indicators of how 
the school achieves its objectives for ESL students. In addition, the 
school also offers a Teaming Offers Personal Success (TOPS) program; a 
program for low achieving students who are experiencing reading or other 
academic difficulties. Students who have exited ESL yet need additional 
support, can enroll in the TOPS program. 

As the principal said, "There are no restrictions on what (students] 
can be." Whether they are ESL or have been identified as Exceptional 
Children, (e.g., having special learning needs socially, behaviorally, 
academically, and physically) or whether they come from affluent or poor 
families, students at West Charlotte have opportunities to develop their 
interests and specialties. For exeunple, all students are encouraged to 
join school cl\abs, such as the Chess Clvib, the Chemistry Club, or Students 
Against Drxink Driving (SADD) . Of note, in 1991, students who were members 
of the Students Against Violence Everywhere (SAVE) club were recognized as 
Points of Light by President George Bush. These students united following 
the violent murder of a student to promote the idea: Violence Kills. 



Additionally, because the school fosters individual development and 
takes pride in the students' accoir^lishments, it is not iinusual to hear 
about students' achievements and successes over the public address system 
during morning announcements, read about them in the school bulletin, or 
participate in a celebration such as the Awards and Honors Day. West 
Charlotte proudly points to the fact that about 50% of the ESL students who 
graduate go on to complete courses at the local community college or go on 
to universities. The school also notes among its successes ESL graduates, 
including more than a few engineers who are working with large companies 
(such as IBM), some with earned Master's degrees, and others who are 
employed as teachers. 

To an outsider. West Charlotte High School may appear as a huge, 
sprawling monster, packed with myriads of teenagers. But on the inside. 
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West Charlotte is recognized as a kind of haven by its students, faculty, 
and administrators, each of whom knows it is really -home.* For at West 
Charlotte, ^here is genuine concern for, and pride in, each individual. 
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16th Str««t lliddl* Scliool, St. P«t«r«bura» Florid* 

Cont«&t-ISL rregm ln£or«ation 



Qxmdmn 


6, 7, 8 


lluBib«r of Students in thm ContMtt- 
«OIi grogram , 


112 


X««nguag«« and Ninnbar of Students 


Vietnamese 32 
Spanish ^ ' 
Lao 20 
Cambodian 18 
Russian 8 
Polish 3 
Others 4 


Musbar of TMchars in thm Contmt- 
XSIi Program 


4 


Data Program Bagan 


1981 


la thara a contant-XSL curriculum? 


Yes 


Numbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


2 


MusBbar of Hona/Sehool Liaiaona 


0 



Contact Person: 



Mr. Dan Ballou 

16th Street Middle School 

701 16th Street 

St. Petersburg, Florida 33712 



Tlx* Setting 

It was soggy and muddy the day we arrived at 16th Street Middle 
School after a sudden, intense downpour. The ESL Department was in three 
temporary buildings at the end of long, open breezeways behind the school's 
main buildings. The large rooms were brightly decorated with a lot of 
student work, and a piftata, paper fish, and paper Spanish dancers hung from 
the ceiling. There were few commercially-produced maps, posters, trade 
books (other than some titles by Dr. Suess) , textbooks, reference books, or 
supplementary readers. One ESL teacher was using a 1979 anthology that he 
had -dug out of the reading room." At first glance, the ESL Department 
seemed to be an administrative afterthought relegated to the fringes of 
school life. 

Th« School 
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As an inner-city school, 16th Street serves a relatively poor student 
population: the affluent neighborhoods in St. Petersburg are closer to the 
beaches. Seventy percent of the students (emd 95% of tha^ ESL students) 
receive free or reduced lunch, and 60% come from single^parent homes or 
live with grandparents. Students also come from three federally-subsidized 
housing imits as well as from local shelters, women's residences, youth 
centers, and a family continuity program for convicted felons. 

The ESL staff of four greeted us enthusiastically, just as they 
greeted and worked with their students throughout the time we were there. 
It didn't take us long to discover that the ESL Department is anything but 
fazed by the poverty of the population it serves, the teit^jorary character 
of its housing, or its lack of resources. More inqportantly, the principal 
told us that the ESL Department "tinifies the school," and all of our 
observations confirmed that it and the students it serves are a vital part 
of school life; their special needs are effectively addressed, and every 
effort is made to ensure them a smooth and successful tremsition into 
mainstream classes. 

The Program 

The ESL Department was established in 1981 and is one of six ESL 
Centers at the middle school level and one of 29 in the Pinellas County 
School District. These centers are located geographically around students' 
addresses and are designed to consolidate students in as few schools as 
possible. Two of their chief features are the strong backgrounds of the 
staff and their staff development activities. In 1990, a consent decree 
mandated that teachers at all ESL Centers in the state have ESL training, 
and, in 1991, more than 15 teachers from the district's ESL centers were 
trained to train other teachers as part of a program called Training Other 
Professionals (TOPS) . One of the participating teachers is now the 
director of the program at 16th Street Middle School and a key trainer 
chere and at neighboring schools. Three of the four ESL teachers were 
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certified in the content they teach as well as in ESL, and the fourth was 
getting ESL certification* Two bilingual aides (one a native Spanish 
speaker and the other a native Vietnamese speaker) had MasterF' degrees ♦ 
All of tb3 ESL staff participate in four workshops per year as well as in 
professional development days (for which TESOL specialists are brought in), 
local, regional, and international TESOL conferences, and conferences at 
the University of South Florida- In addition, the district ESL supervisor 
convenes monthly meetings for all ESL teachers and bilinoual aides so they 
can share ideas, problems and solutions, and build a sense of team unity* 

Most of 16th Street's mainstream content-area teachers have also 
received 60 hours of ESL training beyond their content-area certification 
from the district through ^.fter-school or summer sessions, as have many 
principals. They also attend the same workshops and conferences ESL 
teachers go to, and they are given ESL students only once their teaching 
personalities and styles have been evaluated for suitability. According to 
a mainstream social studies teacher, ESL students are "integrated into the 
classes of nurturing, supportive teachers who create an environment that is 
comfortable.** Each uses an ESL Strategies Verification Form to ensure that 
appropriate strategies are used. If several students have problems in a 
teacher's class, no one else is put into that class. A bilingual aide or 
an American assistant student helper is also provided. 

Besides having a committed and con^etent teaching staff, the program 
enjoys strong support from the district's ESL supervisor and the testing 
coordinator, who are involved in activities at the school, and the 
principal, who is committed to the program's success and expansion- 

To acquaint teachers with the ESL students, a student gilide 
containing information about each student's native language, grade level, 
ESL level, as well as the pronunciation of his/her name, is coiqpiled each 
year. The guide also provides information on the ESL Department's courses 
and services- As a result of this collaboration and mainstream teachers' 
preparation, attitudes toward the students are generally positive- 
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ESL Students participate in all aspects of school life. As a natter 
of policy, students who earn straight A's go bowling at the school's 
expense. Since the ESL department is responsible for the senior proa, ESL 
students help plan it. The departaent also pays their club dues. Advanced 
students work as assistants in xnainstream classes, and some of the native 
Spanish speakers serve as models in Spanish classes. Through the Doorways 
Program sponsored by Honeywell (which links at-risk students with needed 
services), grade 7 ESL students, among others, are selected to receive 
scholarships to Florida state universities. 

In«*Take Procedures 

A sophisticated placement and monitoring procedure is in place. When 
students register at a school in Pinellas County, they fill out a home 
language survey and, if they are native or dominant speakers of a language 
other than English, are referred to the ESL department for language 
assessment. Those who score in the limited English proficient range on the 
Language Assessment Scales (LAS) are placed in an ESL program or the Greek 
bilingual program (available at only some schools and the only bilingual 
program in the county) • ESL students are placed in one of five levels, 
from lA (absolute beginners to "learning English") to 3B (fluent English 
speakers). Level lA and IB students are mainstreamed for electives and 
physical education/health; Level 2, for math, electives, and physical 
education/health; Level 3A have ESL two periods a day for reading and 
language arts; and Level 3B have ESL one period a day for reading. 
Individual tutoring in content area subjects is provided by trained 
volunteer tutors. Grade-level placement is based on previous school 
records or, if unavailable, chronological age, interviews with parents, 
guardians, or the students themselves, or school staff judgment. 

ESL students' progress is assessed by the Secondary Level English 
Proficiency Test (SLEP), given at the beginning and end of the school year, 
and by teacher-made tests, given throughout the year. Student folders are 
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kept to track progress; it includes an IDEA Language Profile Card. There 
is also a con5)uter file for each student in the district office. Each file 
contains the student's current grade level, schedule, ESL entry date, ESL 
level, and test scores for the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) and 
LAS from previous years. The seventh grade guidance counselor is 
responsible for ensuring that all ESL students are tracked efficiently and 
consistently. 

Instruct iozial Prmctlcss 

The ESL curriculum focuses entirely on content. Every effort is made 
to cover the same content in ESL classes as is covered in mainstream 
classes. In 1988, ESL staff at the district and school levels 
collaborated in developing curricula in ESL science, world geography, 
social studies, and math by using curricular frameworks and student 
performance standards mandated by the state and district. With the^e 
curricula as guides, the teachers use strategies for integrating language 
and content to make the material accessible. 

For exanple, one ESL social studies class we saw was working on 
longitude and latitude. These terms were on the board as the teacher 
started the class by asking which, longitude or latitude, r\ans north and 
south, which r\ins east and west, and how else they might be identified. 
The teacher recorded the information the students supplied on the 
chalkboard: 

longitude N & S meridian 

latitude E & W parallel 

Then, he listed cities like New York, Hanoi, Moscow, and Santiago that 
students had lived in and asked them to identify their coordinates. The 
students worked individually or in pairs, as they chose, with atlases and 
large maps to complete this task. They then located other cities from such 
clues as "The chief port of Brazil is 51° N/4^ E- and "A city on the Nile 
river is 24** N/33** E." 
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In a Level lA science class, students classified buttons according to 
characteristics they had come up with (small vs. large; two-hole vs. four- 
hole; cloth-covered vs. plastic vs. metal) in preparation for a class 
discussion of euximal classification and a reading about adaptations. All 
new vocabulary was written on the board and reviewed several times, as were 
student solutions to the button classification task. 

In an ESL reading class, the teacher previewed a story, "A Dangerous 
Guy Indeed" by Guy Runyon (from Scope English Program Reading A nthology. 
Level 1, Scholastic, 1979). The discussion ensured that students 
understood the phrase "dangerous guy" ("If I brought a big guy to class, 
would you think he was dangerous? What if you had to fight ten guys? 
Would that be dangerous?") and served to introduce them to character 
analysis. On the board, the teacher listed three ways to learn about a 
character: what the character says, what the character does, and what 
other people say about the character. The point of the story was that the 
main character's dangerous reputation was based entirely on wild stories 
recounted and embellished in the commvmity. The discussion before the 
reading was filled with laughter as students gave exaitqples of what they 
considered dangerous behavior and how rumor cam spread and come to seem 
true. This was clearly an engaging topic. Even though they were low-level 
readers, they read the story aloud in very short portions interspersed with 
animated discussion, laughter, and comprehension checks by the teacher 
("When people see him on the street, they start to shiver. What does shiver 
mean?"). By the end of the discussion, the class had collaboratively 
speculated about, read, retold, and enjoyed the story. Students then wrote 
in their response logs, either answering one of the questions the teacher 
had given them or responding in a personal way. Because they wrote after 
each reading, even beginning writers accepted writing as a routine. If 
they had problems, they worked with a bilingual aide or another student. 

In each of the four ESL classes we observed, many different 
strategies were used to make the students comfortable, engage their 
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interest, and make sure they understood and could work with the material 
presented. Teachers carefully reviewed the daily announcements made by the 
principal over the intercom ("Vtoat did he mean by 'be cordial'?"), laughed 
with'them about things that hac happened over the weekend (the Bucanneers' 
17-47 loss on Sunday and their pitiful season) . and personalized the 
material (e.g.. when reviewing the mear.ing of accomplish in preparation for 
reading a story, a teacher asked. "Can anybody tell me something you've 
accomplished at school this year? If you had five assignments and only did 
one. would you say you'd accomplished them?" Similarly, in the science 
lesson on adaptations, the teacher said. Mnsects have muscles in their 
wings. Where do we have muscles?-). If students introduced a side topic 
related to the work at hand (e.g.. in a math lesson, a student started 
talking about what he would do if he had a lot of money) . the teachers 
pursued it. Teachers previewed all the readings by writing key vocabulary 
and concepts on the board and making sure the students understood. They 
also suggested strategies for approaching tasks ("You won't learn the 
meanings of these words if you just look them up in the dictionary and copy 
down the meanings and we never talk about them" ) . 

In the mainstream classes we observed, instructional strategies 
benefitted both ESL students and native English spj»akers. One advanced 
grade 6 geography classroom, for example, was filled wijrh maps, magazines, 
graphs, globes, and posters. The teacher had clearly articulated goals, 
reviewed vocabulary and procedures often, and wrote key terms on an 
overhead transparency while the 36 students worked in folders that were 
passed out and collected. All of the students were comfortable and 
engaged, understood what was expected of them, and went right to work. 

Another teacher, a math teacher, put the students at ease while 
displaying terms and concepts on an overhead transparency. The students 
worked in mixed or common language groups, depending on which had proved 
more productive. 

These teachers both said they rarely took test scores into account. 
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while a social studies teacher told us she never assessed students "based 
only on what they do once, • but rather got "at their perfomwuice in a lot 
of different ways." The math teacher never used tests but assessed 
progress by meeuis of in-class and homework assignments* 

In a home economics class of 13 girls euid 10 boys we saw, the unit 
for the week was decision making and its consequences. Her e:.pectations 
were high, for example, as she guided discussion of the "conscious 
decision" to go to college ("What, you decide today will affect what happens 
to the rest of your life."). Similarly, a graphic arts teacher we saw 
required students to think for themselves as he helped them understand the 
difference between a ruler euid a scale by illustrating with a line on the 
chalkboard. The students then worked with tasks involving scales and 
fractions. Answers were written on the board after they were discussed. 
If students had trouble, the teacher paired them with other students or, as 
a last resort, asked someone to interpret. 

In addition to teaching, the ESL teachers at 16th Street provide a 
number of services for the students and their families, including general 
liaison, collecting furniture atnd clothing, and finding translators and 
interpreters. While we were there, a bag of clothes was delivered, and 
winter clothing for needy students is regularly purchased with department 
funds. Students reported they trusted their teachers and consulted them 
often. 

Exit Vrocmduxmrn 

Mainstreaming into math and then social studies classes at 16th 
Street is c&refully planned. A committee made up of ESL teachers, the 
principal, a parent, and the two bilingual assistants decide when students 
are ready to move after a review of class performance and scores on the 
Language Assessment Scales (LAS) , the California Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS), on which a score at the 33rd percentile is needed for 
mainstreaming, and the SLEP, on which a score of 70% is needed. The 
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procedure is flexible, and students are inainstreamed whenever they are 
ready, even in the middle of a grading period. If they have low test 
scores but good grades and recommendations from an ESL teacher, they may be 
exited and then monitored. If they do not do well in mainstream classes, 
they can return to ESL classes and exit later. Conversely, students or 
their parents can opt for retention in ESL even if the committee recommends 
mainstreaming. Students are monitored for two years by the district ESL 
testing coordinator after exiting. 

Conclusion 

All of this hard work at 16th Street work is paying off. Seventy- . 
five percent of those who had gone bowling shortly before our visit were 
from the ESL Department. Similarly, in the spring of 1993, from 25% to 57% 
of the students on the Dean's List and roughly 20% of those on the Honor 
Roll were from ESL, as were 35% of those with a 4.0 average and three of 
the ten who received scholarships from Honeywell . There were ten ESL 
students in the Junior Optimist Club, and ESL students were members of the 
National Junior Honor Society. 

Shortly, the ESL Department hopes to become a center for staff 
development, resources, and guidance in the district. They would also like 
to do more staff development, hire more teachers who are fluent in 
students' native lamguages, create a bilingual after-school program, and 
provide access to computer technology for all students. The challenge for 
accomplishing most of this is adequate fxmds. But, given the track record 
of this vibrant, educated, and committed staff, getting additional funding 
should be a quite feasible. Then, just as our dark, rainy morning turned 
to a bright, golden afternoon, 16th Street's ESL program will continue to 
shine in the Florida sun. 
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BMijudn rrasikllii lllddl« School, San rranelseo, California 

Contant-XSL Program Xnforaation 
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Spanish 118 
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Russian 35 
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1 
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Contact Person: Mr. Hoi Lee 

Benjaitiin Franklin Middle School 

1430 Scott Street 

San Francisco, California 94115 



7ha Sattlng 

Rain had fallen during the early rooming, and traffic was backed up 
for roiles. We roerged onto the buinper-to-bumper four-lane freeway and 
inched our way toward the Sem Francisco Bay Bridge. Traffic lights 
controlled the release of vehicles onto the bridge; once we had spzrung 
free, we were finally on our way to school. 

Exiting the highway, we traveled through a residential area of 
elegant, brightly painted Victorian houses. Autumn-gold California 
sunlight illuminated the steep streets as we went up and up, then down and 
down, then swooped up again. This was like riding the waves off Seal Rock. 
Where was the school? Where, for that matter, was the horizon once we 
dipped into a trough? Ah, there it was just ahead! No, that wasn't it. 
Not yet. Maybe at the next comer. 
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Then, all of a sudden, there it was at the corner of Scott and Geary 
Streets, in a quiet neighborhood of . modest two- and three-story homes near 
a large medical center. Tall trees, their leaves just beginning to take on 
color, framed the rather stately three-story yellow brick building. The 
dark blue trim looked recently painted. 

Once inside, we found ourselves at the base of a steep staircase in 
a wide foyer lined in black and white marble. At the top of the stairs we 
turned left and walked down a wide, high ceiling hallway covered in glossy 
tile. On one wall, a bulletin board displayed snapshots of the "Students 
of the Month"; another encouraged students to collect local grocery store 
cash register tapes. Quiet reigned: classes were in session. 

Th« School 

Benjamin Franklin Middle School is an inner city school. Student 
assignments are based primarily on their addresses or special program needs 
such as a need for ESL/bilingual classes or Special Education classes. 
About a third of Benjamin Franklin's students come from the surrounding 
neighborhood; others are sent by their families who choose to have them 
attend the school; and the majority come primarily from two other sections 
of the city. Mission and Chinatown, as the school is one of two middle 
schools where new immigrant students are assigned. Because it has a 
newcomer program, about 50% of the students are limited in their English 
proficiency. And, as is often the case in newcomer schools, because of 
disrupted schooling and the disruptive treuisition to English-medium 
instruction, many of Franklin's LEP students fall short of grade-level 
literacy in their native languages as well as English, upon arrival at the 
school . 

Franklin's immigrant students are from several ethnic groups. Most 
are Chinese, but a large number of students come from Mexico and Central 
America. The rest are from Southeast Asia, the Middle East, East Africa, 
and Russia. 
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The neighborhood around Benjamin Fremklin Middle School was home to 
Japanese Americans prior to World War II; many were put into internment 
canps during the war* and they lost their homes. At the same time, 
African -Americans moved into the area and found enployment in ship building 
and other defense industries. By 1975, there was concern about the ethnic 
balance in the school. To redress the imbalance, students were brought in 
from two nearby sections of the city: Latino children from Mission and 
Chinese students from Chinatown. 

Today, families in the neighborhood served by the school are 
typically lower middle class, blue jllar, or poor. Memy are unenployed. 
In general, the population is increasing gradually, in part because the 
well-established mix of race and ethnic cities in the area welcome new 
immigremts . 



Zn-Tak# and Exit Procaduras 

When new immigreuit students enroll in the San Francisco Unified 
School District, they are first screened at the Educational Placement 
Center. Here, students are evaluated for native lemguage and English 
proficiency: tests have been developed in Spanish, Chinese, Tagalog, and 
Vietnamese; interviews are conducted in other lemguages; and all students 
are screened in English by means of the Language Assessment Scale (LAS) in 
reading, writing, and oral retelling. 

After reviewing the assessment results, the Program Resource Teacher 
places students at the appropriate level — newcomer, beginner, intermediate, 
or advanced. Students' progress is closely monitored by the Program 
Resource Teacher with input from the classroom teachers. At the end of 
each report card period (nine weeks), upon recommendation of classroom 
teachers, students may be moved from one level to another. Students at the 
advanced/transitional level are redesignated as fully English proficient if 
they fulfill all the criteria: a score of at least the 36th percentile on 
the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) ; report card grades of C or 
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better in math, language arts and social studies; a -Pass* on the oral and 
writing sub-tests of the Language Itssessment Scale (LAS); a -Pass" on the 
Student Oral Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM) in their primary language; 
and teacher recommendation. Redesignated students are reevaluated at 30 
days and again at six months. 

•rh« Prograa 

The instructional program has two sections: bilingual classes in 
which students receive instruction in their native language and English, 
with the majority in Chinese, and sheltered classes in which teachers adapt 
the language of instruction in English to meet the students' needs. 
Students are selected for one or the other track depending on their 
proficiency in English and only about half receive bilingual instruction. 
Native language instruction in content areas is used for Chinese and 
Spanish-speaking students in bilingual classes. Instruction is provided by 
bilingual teachers and paraprofessionals in all bilingual classes (two 

Spanish, three Chinese) . 

In general, newcomer classes are made up of students from all three. 

grade levels. Many are literate in Chinese but have little or no literacy 

in English; others have had more or less continuous schooling; only a small 

number have had none. 



' XMtructioMl Practices 

A variety of instructional procedures are used by the teachers. Two 
teachers we observed incorporated traditional and audiolingual techniques. 
In a language arts class for sixth graders, the foci were words which began 
with i and objects and vocabulary related to Halloween. To initiate the 
lesson, the teacher reviewed the 1 words by distributing lists of words and 
sentences, pronouncing the words, and having students repeat after her. As 
the teacher pronounced the words, she stressed the phonetic elements of the 
syllables and enunciated them clearly. (She also commented frequently in 
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Chinese ♦) Later, she modeled the pronxinciation of the senteiices, phrase by 
phrase, and again had students repeat* At one point, she reviewed (in 
Chinese) the use of commas and periods with reference to sentences written 
on the board in English containing enlarged examples of these forms of 
punctuation* Later, she wrote treuislations of the sentences on the board 
in Chinese. Next, students listened to a tape of the words and sentences 
in English and repeated them after her* 

After this class, the teacher explained that she expected students to 
memorize the words. • Students must learn [memorize] the fundamentals," she 
explained. In line with this, she assigns daily homework in both Chinese 
and English and helps students memorize: students write the English words 
and their Chinese equivalents several times; then, they have a spelling 
test daily. In addition, she prepares vocabulary lists in English and 
Chinese for each page of the math and science books, and the students 
follow the same procedures in studying these words. As a result, she said, 
"When students see the English in the math books, they can read it.* She 
also pointed out that many of the students in the class we observed had 
arrived very recently and had no instruction in English before coming to 
her class; others were illiterate in Chinese, so she uses a lot of pictures 
to help them. 

In an eighth grade social studies class, a traditional style was also 
favored: the teacher read aloud, phrase-by-phrase, from an ESL text, and 
the students recited each phrase after him. Then, the students took turns 
translating each phrase from English to Chinese. *I know it's old- 
fashioned, but I think it's the way to do it,** he said. In general, the 
procedures he follows are: doing vocabulary study, reading the chapter, 
answering the chapter questions, discussing the answers to chapter 
questions, and taking a test, often conqposed of knowledge level questions 
which have key words underlined and which students are to use in the 
answers they write. Later in the semester, when students study the 50 
states, students will be assignev^ remdomly to groups of two or three. Each 
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group will be responsible for researching a state eoid completing a project- 
Traditional procedures were also observed in two other classes. In a 
seventh grade social studies class, the teacher began by having students do 
a pronunciation drill amd definitions of target words. Following this 
warm-up, they divided into small groups and continued to work on assigned 
topics: the Aztecs and dinosaurs. The first group read aloud and completed 
a question-answer session with the teacher. The second group read a 
dialogue aloud from a commercial text, with the teacher participating as 
well, and discussed the sxibject matter. 

In a seventh grade science class, the teacher asked students to 
supply choral responses to questions about weather maps on an unadapted 
commercially prepared worksheet and overhead transparency. Next, students 
copied definitions about climate in both Chinese and English and conpleted 
a worksheet. 

In a sixth grade science class, the teacher employed both a 
traditional style and a form of cooperative learning. First, she 
introduced the lesson by asking the class to n«utie the parts of a microscope 
as she pointed to them. After they chorused the names, she asked 
individuals to repeat the procedure by again pointing to the parts of the 
microscope and calling on one student to name the parts. Next, small 
groups were given microslide viewers and asked to illustrate what they saw 
on the film. While there was no collaborative outcome, students did work 
together, quietly talking about the task and helping each other. 

Other teachers used less traditional instructional procedures. In a 
sixth grade reading /language arts class, the teacher had a language 
objective, conditionals. She focused students' attention on "What's 
magic?" by having them first write their ideas on paper and then read them 
aloud as she recorded them on the chalkboard. Later, students referred to 
these ideas to complete their own compositions using the conditional 
•If..., then..." pattern by answering the question "What would you do if 
you were a magician?" 
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In a sixth/seventh grade science class, the two topics were sensor/ 
perceptions (taste, feel, smell, look) and similes (tastes like, feels 
like, etc-). The lesson had both content and language objectives. 
Following a brief introduction, students were divided into groups of three 
or four and asked to observe, smell, taste, and feel four items: split 
peas, chocolate syrup, powdered sugar, and honey. After coitpleting each 
step, the groups recorded their ideas about appearance, aroma, touch, and 
taste as similes on separate charts. When all the groups were finished, 
students shared some of thair similes. A secondary focus of this class was 
the development of a social skill: conplimenting peers on tasks performed 
well. At the conclusion of the class, the teacher asked the students in 
each group to note an action one person in the group had performed well 
during the period, e.g., "We all took turns." 

During a discussion with two seventh grade teachers, we learned that 
during the 1992-1993 school year they had team taught an interdisciplinary 
unit, "Circ\amnavigation of the World," that involved social studies, 
language arts, mathematics and science. Students worked together in a 
variety of groups as they learned about Japan, China, the Silk Route, 
England, and South Africa by taking an imaginary trip aroimd the world. 
This project required students to use a wide variety of content, language, 
and thinking skills as they inventoried items needed for the trip, made 
passports, noted expenses amd wrote checks, made schedules, kept daily 
journals, wrote siunmaries, drew maps, made and wrote postcards, wrote 
poetry, wrote stories, euid much, much more. 

As students took this imaginary trip aroxind the world, they followed 
the same basic procedures for each country or content focus. Then, as the 
interdisciplinary study continued, other topics of special interest — 
current events, or items of specific importance to the country, its 
culture, or its inqpact on the world at large — were introduced. 

In the classes we : oserved, teachers relied primarily on teacher-made 
tests to monitor their students' achievement. In addition, student 
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assessment was also conducted through on-going informal evaluation, student 
self -evaluation, and portfolio construction. We observed informal 
continuous assessment many times in the two days we spent at the school. 
For exan«>le, in the eighth grade science class where the focus was similes, 
the teacher asked, "What does chocolate taste like?" A student 
volunteered, 'The chocolate tastes sugar." The teacher's immediate 
response was, "The chocolate tastes like sugar," as she noted that the 
student had at least understood the concept of similes even if he did not 
use the word like when stating the coitqparis./n. This kind of integrated and 
informal monitoring of the students' conqprehension is a common practice at 
the school in all classes. 

Because the school year had just started when we were there, exait^Jles 
of self -evaluation and sample portfolios were available only in the 
material from the Circumnavigation Project that had been completed during 
the previous year. In this project, children conqpleted both self- 
evaluations and constructed portfolios. In the self -evaluations, for 
example, at the end of each topic studied, students were asked to describe 
what they learned and what they expected they would be able to do in the 
next topic as a result of this. 

Portfolio assessment, in fact, is an important feature of the program 
at Franklin; students contribute work to portfolios regularly. The 
principal has made it a personal specialty. In addition, several staff 
members have attended a summer seminar at Harvard where such matters were 
taken up and instructional material was developed. The Program Resource 
Teacher frequently gives workshops around California in multicultural 
education and instructional techniques. Portfolio assessment culminates at 
the end of the school year, when all eighth grade students consider the 
work they completed during the year and select four items to present during 
an exhibition held in June. As they make their selections, students 
respond to the following questions. 
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Conclusion 

Benjamin Franklin Middle School has created an integrated core 
curriculum program from disparate elements. Immigrant children, even if 
they have not gotten very far in native literacy or do not speak much 



DZSWTZOn: Please select the items you think would be appropriate to 
present during the exhibition in June. These selections of work should try to 
demonstrate: Growth, Excellence, Choice, Pursuit. Social Learning, Application, 
and Self -Evaluation. As you choose each item, complete the information asked 
below. 

Mleetiott #1 

Item selected: Date work was done: 

Why did you select this entry? What criteria or expectation does it meet? 
What does it show about you and vrtiat you have learned? 

What are three (3) things you'd like to tell someone about this assignment? 

What might you do to display or explain this piece of work? (Show 
pictures, demonstrate how it was done, read it, play it etc.) 

English, are made to feel at home and given classes stressing active 
learning, plenty of native language support, a print rich environment to 
grow in, and the comfort of routine procedures. Most prosper in this 
environment. Their teachers struggle with large classes to provide an 
efficient, frequently creative, and consistently work-oriented experience 
with the new language and its cultural context. Students we talked to were 
appreciative of the structure they have been provided; they knew that their 
class work was important, that their needs would be attended to, that rule 
infractions would be met with discipline and understanding, and that they 
were expected to make progress fast. Since most of them do, the school can 
take considerable satisfaction in the job that it is doing. 

Outside, two passersby see Benjamin Franklin Middle School 
as they walk down the side street. Do they hear the choruses of classes 
reading aloud? Do they see students writing at their desks with heads 
bent? Do they hear the sounds of young voices at play? If they looked, 
they could see and hear these activities and many others, for this school 
is busily engaged in educating its charges. 
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contact Person: Ms. Mickey Clise, Principal 

Washington Middle School 
jOl South 7th Street 
Yakima, Washington 98901 

•Ch* Satting 

Yakima, Washington is a medium-sized town of just under 55,000 people 
located east of the Cascades. It has both the highest and the lowest per 
capita income in the state (with a small middle class) and is often 
referred to as the "Fruit Capital of the World." On the one hand, this is 
a town of "old money" from agricultural investments, warehouses, and 
manufacturing (Decota Manufacturing, an airplane parts factory) . According 
to one interviewee, it's essentially "conservative, settled, and narrow- 
minded" in its instincts. On the other hand, there is a large migrant 
population: the school district (13,000 students) has recently seen- an 
increase in its minority population: from 16 percent to 38 percent in a 
three-year period. A large number of these migrant families are poor and 
lack many essentials such as basic health insurance. 

Tfa* School 

Washington Middle School, a magnet school for grades 6 to 8, has 700 
students, over 90 percent of the student body qualify for free lunch. 
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About half are limited in their proficiency in English. Of those, roughly 
85% are native Spanish speakers from Mexico, 7% are of European origin, 5% 
are Native American, and 3% are African American. Currently, more students 
at Washington than ever before have minimal or interrupted educational 
experiences; some have never been to school. Furthermore, many start 
school late and/or leave school early because they work in the fields. In 
all, over half have had interrupted, little, or no schooling. Most are 
performing below grade level in native language literacy, English literacy, 
and the content areas. Few have strong motivation for conscientious study. 

Washington Middle School is in trauisition in four major respects. 
First, it is recovering from alleged mismanagement at both the district and 
school levels. During the 1991-92 school year the district suffered a $4.2 
million budget shortfall (enrollment had been over-estimated) , and the 
superintendent resigned. At the start of the 1992-93 school year, parents 
orchestrated a protest in which roughly 200 students congregated outside 
the school and demanded the school principal's resignation. Shortly 
afterwards, he resigned from his duties and was convicted of sexual abuse' 
of a minor who was not a student at the school. When the current principal 
(who had been the director of staff development in the district office for 
four years and am elementary school principal before that) took over in 



November, nearly 300 students of limited English proficiency had still not 
taken the necessary placement exam and there was no master schedule. 

Second, the school is struggling to overcome a poor reputation in the 
community and the school district. It has been plagued by gang-like 
activity, drug trafficking in neighboring communities, weapons, violence, 
and graffiti. The district's test scores are among the lowest in the 
state, and Washington's test scores are among the lowest in the district. 
Prior to the new administration, the school community was intimidated by 
gangs, and teachers and administrators were afraid to challenge them. In 
fact, many district residents still consider the school a mediocre and 
unsafe educational environment. 
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Third, the staff is largely yoxing, relatively inexperienced, and 
mostly untrained in the teaching of ESL. As one interviewee put it, "This 
is a school of new teachers.* In the past few years, between one third and 
one half of the staff routinely asked to transfer to other schools. Many 
saw Washington as a good place to start but a bad place to stay. As a 
result, over half of the current staff have arrived within the last two 
years. Fourth, the school is attempting to make a transition from a 
totally bilingual program to a partial content-ESL program (Washington has 
been the only school in the district with a bilingual program) , a process 
that has not been easy. Scheduling is difficult, the English and Spanish 
versions of materials (used in those classes that continue to provide 
Spanish support) are very different, and more trained bilingual teachers 
are needed. 

Under its new leadership, however, the school is beginning to turn 

aroiand in all of these areas. Staff are working to create a safe and 

orderly environment through trust and teamwork. There is a full-time 

security guard on staff. While gang members still attend school, they no 

longer run it and are not readily identifiable. "Gang rags* (red and black 

bandannas) are confiscated, and gang signals are not allowed. Graffiti has 

been replaced with colorful murals made by students, pictures of students 

and staff, and signs in the hallways and classrooms containing uplifting 

slogans. One such sign, in English and Spanish, read, 

•The community of Washington Middle School will create a crualitv 
learning environment in which all members have the opportxinity to 
meet their needs and be successful . • 

In another instance, a group of students worked with a local author auid 

published a book of their writings, entitled A World Where People Love . In 

addition, 11 staff members are currently enrolled in a building-based 

master's program which is operated by a local college. As a result, 

according to the vice principal, "There's a nice feel to the school now." 

District and school staff are committed to developing and promoting 

academic excellence. A district-wide awards c^i^emony for exemplary 
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students, the Hispanic Achievement Award Program (HAAP) is held every year, 
and all principals attend. There are plans to institute such a program for 
students in grades K-5 as well, to help them see positive benefits of 
education. There is also a re-entry program for students who drop out or 
are dismissed. The student and^his or her parent (s) sign a contract, the 
student starts on a 15-day probationary period with one teacher, and is 
gradually returned to the full program. This year, two-thirds of the 
students who had been expelled returned via the re-entry program. The vice 
principal advises a student leadership group (this year 18 eighth-grade 
students are participating) , which helps students learn about 
responsibility, self -management, consequences for actions, and ways to 
improve the life of the school. The group meets daily and students work on 
projects such as planning the 8th grade dance and making decorated wooden 
hall passes. The vice principal deliberately recruited gang members for 
the group by promoting the idea that it's "cool" to belong. His idea is to 
harness their energy and leadership potential and nudge them in a new 
direction. 

Actions Taken 

Partly in pursuit of academic excellence and partly to participate in 
a district-wide desegregation scheme, in 1995-96 the school will become a 
magnet school specializing in coiti>uter technology and science. In support 
of that aim, a partnership has been formed with the Bottelli Corporation, a 
nuclear-powered power and waste disposal plant, and the Department of 
Energy for money for science, technology, and math classes. Under this 
plan, scientists will bring equipment to the school and do experiments. 
There is also a plan to tie into the Math, Engineering, Science, and 
Achievement (MESA) program, a program for students from minority groups 
that are under-represented in such careers. One part of this program will 
involve teachers in participating in special projects (such as studying 
salmon spawning in another part of the state) and then replicating the 
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project with students. 

The school is also trying to involve more Latino parents in school 
and community issues via the Hispanic Association of Yakima Barrios; the 
Parent Advisory Council, a forum where parents of students already in the 
school can talk with poter.tial parents to orient them to the new positive 
aspects of the school and assure them that it is a safe place to be; 
notices sent home regularly in English and Spanish; a bilingual school/home 
liaison; parents' night events; and courses for parents. 

For years, the school has lacked appropriate educational materials; 
the teachers had become used to teaching without textbooks and other 
materials, making do as they could and often designing their own materials. 
Staff are now beginning to identify and purchase the materials they need, 
such as grade-appropriate content materials in English and Spanish and a 
greenhouse for the science lab. 

The school is also trying to develop a stable, trained staff. The 
principal, a strong proponent of enhanced staff and curriculuan development, 
has experience in these areas. Interdisciplinary teams have formed, and 
staff members are working to collectively define their mission, set goals, 
and make decisions. Since many of the staff members need general 
professional development and all need TESOL training, teachers are being 
encouraged to take college courses and workshops are being held on a 
variety of topics, including coopevative learning, learning styles, issues 
in multicultural education, and assessment techniques. The Futures Program 
is in place to encourage talented, young, minority and Spanish speaking 
paraprofessionals to become teachers. These paraprofessionals are paid to 
attend Heritage College, which is local, and get their teaching 
certification. They then commit to teaching in the district for three 
years after they graduate in exchange for financial support. There are 
plans to enlarge this program by recruiting students in the school to 
become paraprofessionals and go through the same process. 

These efforts are already having a positive effect: this year, only 
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two staff members asked for transfers. 

Although the school has had a heavy bilingual eitphasis-- with many 
classes taught entirely in Spanish, bilingual teachers or bilingual 
paraprofessionals in every classroom, and Spanish texts used instead of or 
along with English texts — there is an increased enqphasis on sheltered 
English instruction, while continuing the bilingual support- In the future 
the school will attenqpt to have one bilingual teacher or Spanish-speaking 
paraprofessional in each class and teachers will receive in-service 
training on effective ESL materials emd strategies and students at all 
three levels of English proficiency will have some ESL classes. Level I 
and II students (the lowest levels) will have one Spanish Reading course 
and the rest ESL courses, in both language and content; Level III students 
will be integrated into regular content and English Reading courses with 
one ESL Icmguage course. 

At the same time, there is a strong feeling that students and staff 
should be fully bilingual and biliterate, so next year classes in Spanish 
for both Spanish Speakers and teachers will be offered. Currently, almost 
all the coaches are Spamish-speaking, and there is a serious attempt to 
hire more teachers who speak Speuiish and possess an understeuiding of Latino 
culture. The Hispanic parents' orgeuiization is very active, as well as the 
Bilingual Education Limited English Proficient (BELEP) organization, a 
coalition of Hispanic educators and community members who advocate for 
Spemish speaking students. 

In-Tak^ Proe«dur«s 

The district has a sophisticated intake and referral system. All 
students are pre-tested in September and post-tested in April with the 
Secondary Level Placement Test (both oral and written) , the California Test 
of Basic Skills (CTBS) in English, and the Spanish Assessment of Basic 
Education (SABE) in Spanish. In addition, any student who answers the.t 
his/her family speaks a language other than English at home on the Home 
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Language Survey takes the Secondary English Exam. 
Positive Yrraids 

At this point, most of the positive change at Washington is at the 
district level or at the structural level within the school and has not yet 
reached the instructional level within classrooms. Many teachers are still 
reeling under the confusion of the past several years, need additional 
training (particularly in effective ESL teaching strategies), and need to 
identify and become comfortable with effective materials. We did, however, 
observe some very effective program innovations and teaching. One program 
innovation is an Advisory period, designed to replace the old homeroom* 
period. The Advisory period, which occurs every day after lunch, is a time 
when students can take a variety of mini -courses. We observed a session 
about snakes. The teacher had her own snake farm and brought in a 
different snake each day to talk about, along with pictures of and books 
about snakes. Students could touch the snake and ask questions, and the 
teacher enthuisiastically recounted her experiences with snakes. Both the 
topic euid the teacher's instructional procedures stimulated students to ask 
questions and resulted in a great deal of student-student interaction. 

We also observed other positive trends currently taking place in 
instruction in other classes. One teacher who teaches a doxible-period 
language arts/history block is already exceptional because she has been at 
the school for three years, chose to teach there, and plans to stay there 
until she leaves to continue her education (she is working on a Masters' 
degree and may continue on for a Ph.D. and principal credentials) . 
Although her room, like the other rooms in this old school, reflects the 
deterioration of time, she has turned it into a bright and comfortable 
place to be. A bright shag rug and two couches from home make it 
comfortable. Walls filled with beautiful pictures and maps and shelves 
brimming with trade books, textbooks, dictionaries, and magazines stimulate 
students' interests. Students work on projects within thematic units (such 
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as a study of Germany during the Holocaust or a unit on discipline, 
including studying the Bill of Rights and the Constitution and creating 
class rules), and are allowed to work individually, in pairs, or in groups, 
as they choose. During class, they freely move around the room to help 
other groups, as does the teacher (a monolingual English speaker) and a 
Spanish-speaking aide. The atmosphere throughout the class we observed was 
one of engaged but relaxed attention to the task and respect for others. 
The teacher reported that she respects stxidents' need for autonomy and 
power and attempts to "give them an out" in tense situations and not back 
them into a comer. In our interviews with class members we learned there 
are gang members in the class, but we found they were indistinguishable as 
they worked along with the other students. 

Another teacher teaches a double-period Language Arts /Social Studies 
block. In the Language Arts section we observed, he did a masterly job of 
juggling Levels I and II in the same class, with two different curricula 
and Tnat-orialfi-----> Horizons in English^ (This cumbersome combining of 
levels in one class will be disbanded next year.) He introduced the topic 
to one group, got them working, gave an introduction to the other and got 
them working, then returned to the first group. He moved easily between 
groups and between English and Spanish. All direct instruction was in 
English, but students spoke with each other in Spanish and asked him 
questions in Spanish, which he always answered in Spanish. As in the other 
double-period class, students worked diligently and with good humor, often 
shouting out questions for him ("Maestro, como se dice 'mesero' en 
ingles?") or for other students and helping each other (at one point three 
girls worked out the spelling of a word at the board). During all this, 
the instructor circulated around the room working with individuals and 
groups, sometimes chiding ("Are you asleep today?" "Write it in English 
not Spanish, okay?"), but always gently and with a touch of humor. The 
students clearly love and respect him, and the girls love to tease him. 



^ Reading, MA: Addison Wesley, Levels 1 and 2. 
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Conclusion 

In short/ the story at Washington Middle School is the story of a 
school that is making a comeback. Having teetered on the edge of disaster, 
it has now turned the comer from disintegration and collapse- By and 
large/ it is the story of a school that was rescued through energetic and 
imaginative leadership. 

As the school's reputation has improved, so has the support of 
parents, teachers, and administrators. Although increases in enrollment 
put continuing stress on the system, the atmosphere has become more 
collegial and hopeful. Currently, Washington has a three-year plan to 
create an even stronger collegial climate and iitqprove student performance. 
Through the implementation of this plan, the content-ESL program will 
become firmly established and expand to other schools, emd staff training 
in ESL strategies will increase • More faculty members will be certified in 
ESL, and ESL and content teacher contact will increase through a program of 
peer coaching and collegial support. 

At this time, however, the school still faces tremendous challenges, 
including conducting extensive staff development, designing curricula, and 
purchasing materials to meet the students' academic needs, as well as 
meeting students' psychological and social needs in a poor community where 
gangs are still active and negative peer pressure is very strong. The 
school wants to continue to provide conqprehensive services to its diverse 
community with fewer resources than they've had before. As a school board 
member put it, "We're in a big, fast river in a real little boat, and we're 
having a hard time keeping up.** This is no small task, though it is one 
for which the school, because of its recent impressive record of 
accomplishment, seems prepared to meet. 
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Woodrow Wil«on Middl* School, l)orch«»t«r, lto»»«chu»«tt» 
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ituBOd^r of Hotts/School Liaisons 
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Contact Person: 



Ms. Rosslyn Brown, Principal 
Woodrow Wilson Middle School 
18 Croftland Avenue 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 02124 



Tha Batting 

A yellow school bus crossed the intersection just ahead of us, and a 
few seconds later, we turned left onto the same quiet, tree-lined street of 
single three-story frame houses. A little farther, we turned right and saw 
a school at the end of the block. A four-story yellow brick building atop 
a slight hill, the school sat behind a black wrought iron fence with three 
sets of open gates. It was a stereotypical New Englander —impressive, 
solid, and strong; able to withstand cold winds, inclement weather, and 
steady use. Inside the front entrance, stairs that gleamed in the sun and 
two pots of yellow and white field mums suggested that someone cared about 
first impressions. The stairs led to the center of a long, highly 
polished, wooden hallway. There, we were greeted by the principal and 
officially welcomed to Woodrow Wilson Middle School. 

Boston itself is a large multicultural area with people from many 
different parts of the world speaking a variety of languages: Haitian 
Creole, Spanish, Portuguese, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Cape Verdean Crioulo, 
Chinese, Italian, and Greek. Dorchester is an urban area southwest of 
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Boston. Here, the residents include Haitians (the largest group), Latinos, 
Asians (primarily Vietnamese), and a few Native Americans. Since 1990, 
there has been an influx of Asians and Africans, but the community's 
multicultural population is now stable* Traditionally, immigrants have 
come to this area to join already established ethnic communities- The most 
recent immigrants, however, have formed new ethnic communities. 



Th« School 

Housing in the school's neighborhood is comprised of single-family 
homes, many of which have been remodeled as apartments. Nearby, run-down 
businesses and residences face dirty, glass-littered streets. In one such 
area, several buildings have been reclaimed, bespeaking owners with a 
desire to see the commxmity improve. 

Wilson is primarily a neighborhood school, but it is one of only two 
middle schools in the Boston area that offer bilingual programs for Haitian 
Creole-speaking students. Neighborhood children who attend the school come 
mainly from blue collar or poor families. Some parents have non- 
professional white collar jobs, but the majority are eitqployed as skilled or 
unskilled laborers. About 75% of the students participate in the fxinded 
lunch program. 

Although several ethnic groups are represented in the student body at 
Wilson, students in the school's bilingual program are all Haitian. About 
half of these are members of extended families. While many live with 
relatives, many others live with family friends or acquaintances. A large 
number of families are headed by single parents. 

The school's population also has a small nximber (4%) of Southeast 
Asian students (Cambodian, Lao, and Vietnamese) but is able to offer them 
only limited instructional support. Their parents know there is no 
Vietnamese bilingual program at Wilson, but for such reasons as distance or 
a desire for English immersion, they choose this neighborhood school over 
the Vietnamese bilingual program offered elsewhere in the city. For the 
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two years before our visit, the principal offered them one daily period of 
ESL taught by an ESL bilingual teacher and a Vietnamese paraprof essional . 

rhm Program 

All students in the Haitian bilingual program, speak Haitian Creole 
(Kreyol); others speak French as well. While their listening and speaking 
skills in Kreyol are native, they often have few reading and writing skills 
because Kreyol is only recently a written language and because schooling 
for many has been interrupted, and many others have had no prior 
educational experiences at all. Further, it is only recently that Kreyol- 
has been standardized as a written language. Even now, its use in 
instruction is controversial. Teachers at Wilson permit students to write 
homework and classwork in English, French, or Kreyol most of the time, but 
do not teach Kreyol literacy per se. 

Officially, students remain in the transitional bilingual program for 
a roaxim\im of three years. On average, those who have been in the program 
for a year or two are unable to xmderstand spoken English easily and are 
below grade level in both English literacy and academic achievement. For 
the most part, they have learned English in U.S. schools and by speaking.it 
with brothers and sisters, watching TV (-Jeopardy,* "Wheel of Fortxme," 
"Sesame Street," and cartoons), and listening to the radio. Some watch the 
after school public cable program, "Extra Help," which is produced by the. 
Boston and Brookline Public Schools. For four hours, three days a week, 
this show helps kids with homework and deals with science, math, ESL, and 
adolescent concerns. 

A Haitian bilingual program was first offered in the Boston Public * 
Schools at Dorchester High School in 1972. The original program consisted 
of .two bilingual teachers using a pull-out model at Dorchester High School. 
They served approximately 37 students. Between 1975-76 the program 
expanded to include grades K-12. Now, 20 years later, the Haitian 
bilingual program serves over 2,500 students and has grown to 70 Haitian 
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bilingual teachers. Programs are now available in Boston at five 
elementary, two middle, and three high schools. The program at Wilson is 
part of the Title VII-f\mded Project S.T.Y.L.E. (Strategies to Yield 
Learning Effectiveness), a program for bilingual teachers and students in 
Haitian bilingual progreuns. It has been in operation since 1990 and 
provides instructional support in math, science, ESL, Haitian culture, and 
social studies for students in grades 6-12. The grant also provides 
workshops and graduate courses for teachers and aides. Project S.T.Y.L.E. 
funds are also used to purchase materials, and develop and demonstrate 
classroom activities that use integrated langruage and content approaches, 
such as CALLA, which promote critical thinking and native language learning 
strategies. The specialist from Project S.T.Y.L.E. organizes field trips 
for the students and helps to facilitate school parental involvement. The 
grant also supports a project director and one other resource specialist 
who serve the two middle schools and three high schools in the Haitian 
bilingual program. Project S.T.Y.L.E. staff observe teachers, purchase 
materials, provide inservice training, and conduct demonstration lessons. 

The district also has a liaison worker who spends two hours per week 
at Wilson. His job is to assist students as interpreter, translator, and 
conflict resolver. He also counsels parents on topics such as the role and 
acceptable level of discipline in American schools and meets with them in 
the school's Parent Information Center. To foster connections between the 
home and school, he schedules monthly parent meetings at the school, makes 
phone calls to students' homes, writes letters, and gives talhs at a local 
Haitian church. 

Wilson's transitional bilingual education program is designed to 
teach subject matter in the native language while the students learn 
English. ©Because there are few appropriate materials available in Kreyol, 
however, the program relies on English. Thus, although it was not designed 
to integrate English language and content instruction, the program takes a 
de facto content-ESL approach. 
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Instructional Pr«etie«0 

The classrooms we visited varied in print-richness. Some displayed 
samples of student work in English, French, and Kreyol, as well as posters, 
maps, and other instructional items. Others were sparsely decorated. 
Although bookshelves often held supplemental textbooks, they rarely held 
trade or reference books, and no classroom had a learning center or much 
technology. No VCRs or televisions were in sight, and only one classroom 
contained an overhead projector and a language master, both of which were 
in a closet . 

In general, teachers at Wilson follow the mainstream curriculum 
prescribed by Boston Public Schools, but they select their textbooks 
carefully and subtly adapt teacher talk. Most textbooks are English 
mainstream books, though sometimes at a more basic level. No instructional 
materials are available in Kreyol. Some classrooms had copies of a 
commercial series called Building Bridges^ that integrates English and 
several content areas. One social studies class had a commercial textbook 
specifically written to integrate American history with English language 
development, and some classrooms had bilingual French-English dictionaries 
as resources . 

Teachers report tha^, they use a variety of strategies and techniques 
in their classrooms, although the few classes we saw did not lend 
themselves to the use of those techniques. Among those mentioned by 
teachers were communicative activities, hands-on activities, cooperative 
learning, class discussions, and direct vocabulary instruction. As for 
language modification, all said they translate when necessary, and most use 
repetition and a slower pace in the classroom, all of which our 



1 Building Bridges is a three- level series designed to prepare secondary 
school ESL students for participation in mainstream classes. The series presents 
concepts and skills needed for grade-appropriate science, mathematics, social 
studies, and literature. Based on the principles of the cognitive academic 
language learning approach (CALLA) , the material also includes information 
students will need to become successful and autonomous learners in all-English 
classes. Chamot, A.U., O'Malley, J.M. & Kupper, L. (1991). Building bridges. 
Boston: Heinle & Heinle. 
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observations confirmed. In discussing the free flowing amalgam of English, 
French, and Kreyol that characterizes the classes, several said that they 
ask students who have been in the country longest cjuestions ih English and 
expect English in response. 

The teachers at Wilson are active team members with high expectations 
for their students. They sometimes share ideas and information about 
students and are committed to the practice of using two or more languages 
more or less simultaneously. As one teacher explained during our visit, he 
could ask a question in one language, then re-direct it in amother, all the 
time checking on student comprehension regardless of the students' level of 
English proficiency. 

Much of the instruction is language-oriented, and teachers engage in 
a lot of translation and interpretation of content. In the classes we 
observed, teachers would begin in English and immediately interpret 
information or directions in French and/or Kreyol. Student language use 
also varied. Some students used English more than French or Kreyol, 
whether they were asking or answering questions. Often, they responded to 
a teacher's question in the same lancpiage he or she had used in asking it. 

Content instruction was generally conducted in a traditional fashion. 
In each classroom, rows of student desks faced the blackboard in the front 
of the room. The ESL class was eui exception. There, three or four 
students sat at a narrow table, facing front. In general, teachers used 
the recitation method of instruction: the teacher asked a question, a 
student responded, and the teacher evaluated the response with a •'Good,'* 
"Right,** or "Uh-huh.** There was little whole lancpaage going on. 

In contrast, the teacher of the integrated social studies class we 
observed tried to promote critical thinking. In this class, students were 
finishing a unit on self-esteem by writing an essay about personality. The 
three prompt questions the teacher posed were: What is personality and how 
does it affect you? What are three personality traits you like about 
yourself and why? What are three physical traits you like about yourself 
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and why? This was also the only class where process-oriented coxtqposition 
instruction was going on. The teacher had provided a model and annoianced 
that the students' essays would go through several drafts before they were 
graded. 

In a typical class, the teacher would ask a student to read aloud 
from the text. While the student read aloud, the teacher provided 
assistance with unknown words, especially their pronunciation. Students 
were also often asked to read a page or two in their textbooks and then 
answer questions from the book in writing or complete a worksheet. While- 
students worked alone in most classes, classmates helped each other in a 
few classes. Student initiated queries about content were rare, as were 
higher order questions from the teacher. 

Even the ESL class had a traditional flavor. In the lesson we 
observed, students were asked to distinguish between proper and common 



decided who answered questions and read aloud from the textbook, wrote 
student and teacher examples on the board, helped students as they worked" 
individually on exercises from the textbook, and led a whole-class review 
of the activity. He also used English, French, and Kreyol alternatively. 
The class actively volvmteered examples and answers. 

In the content classes, most teachers used examples and visuals to 
describe or extend the content presented. For example, in an eighth grade 
science class, the teacher discussed single-cell organisms. She referred 
to examples students might be familiar with: an xinfertilized chicken or 
ostrich egg. She drew three single cell types and wrote their labels on 
the chalkboard as she spoke. Students copied them into their notebooks. 

In a seventh grade social studies class, the teacher drew a compass 
rose on the board after defining directional vocabulary in French and 
English. Then he asked the students to move around the classroom in 
directions he specified, then contextual i zed the lesson referring to local 
areas and stores and asking students which direction they would go in order 



notons. 



In this teacher-centered and frontally arreuiged class, the teacher 
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to get there. 
T«acb«r-stud«at Rapport 

There is a rare closeness between teachers and students in this 
program. The teachers are advocates for the students and committed to 
their success but hold them to high expectations. Learning is a student's 
responsibility. One seventh grade math teacher who wanted his students to 
demonstrate the comparative taller than said, "I'm not going to teach you 
anything — you're going to teach me." Similarly, a seventh grade ESL 
teacher announced, "Now is the time to correct your papers if you made a 
mistake." If students gave inaccurate responses, teachers frequently asked 
them for definitions or examples to uncover the error themselves. Or the 
teacher called on another student to provide a response and then checked 
the first student's \inder standing. Students also received a good deal of 
non-verbal encouragement when they were working well. Discipline was a 
non-issue in these classes. Students were well-behaved, and teachers 
conveyed their expectations of proper behavior with minimal remarks. 

Despite this special relationship, bilingual classrooms are not 
isolated at the school — they are situated in all comers of the building, 
on all floors. Students interacted freely in the hallways, lunchroom, and 
physical education. 

Staff Rttquirmantfl 

Bilingual teachers in the district must be certified or be in route 
to certification in the students' native language. In 1991-92, the 
district offered a Voucher Incentive Program (V.I. P.) through the Title VII 
Project to encourage bilingual and ESL teachers and paraprof essionals 
serving Haitian bilingual students in the five Title VII schools to 
complete state certification requirements. Those who participated were 
reimbursed up to one hundred dollars for tuition for a 3-credit course. 

Certification in Kreyol requires literacy, but most of Wilson's 
teachers are unfamiliar with written Kreyol. Among the teachers we 
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interviewed, one had a bachelor's degree, five were working toward master's 
degrees or had them in hand, and one was working toward a Ph.D. 
Certification in bilingual education had been achieved by two (one of whom 
also had social studies certification) , one had elementary certification, 
and one had ESL certification. 

Students' Opinions 

During our visit, we interviewed six students. They were all eighth 
graders and spoke English easily. The students said their teachers help 
them learn content in a variety of ways: draw pictures on the board, show 
real objects, lead the class in chants, ask students to move around to 
demonstrate or illustrate content, have students read aloud from their 
books, and require homework. They said they help them learn English by 
having them pronounce words, write down the words the teacher says that 
they don't understand, and discuss spellings. One group said that the math 
teacher had helped them understand the number families by making them into 
"families." In the Ones family, for example, they think of the number in 
the ones column as the last son of the family. The daughters are the 
hundreds, the mothers are the thousands, and so forti?. 



In-T«k« and Exit Procsdurss 

New immigrant students are screened and assigned to schools by 
personnel at a district office; native language literacy does not affect . 
placement. At Wilson, students are given cloze tests in English and 
sometimes French and Kreyol to determine their placement. 

The program's exit procedures are enacted by a LAU Assessment Team 
that meets at the end of the year and decides on a case-by-case basis what 
subjects students are ready for. In general, students who enter Wilson in 
sixth grade are- mains treamed first in language arts or Chapter I reading. • 
Later, they are mainstreamed in math, and then in science and/or social 
studies, with the latter often in eighth or even ninth grade. 
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In addition to the regular mainstream, Wilson also has a transitional 
option. This integrated level welcomes a mix of newly-exited bilingual 
students, mainstreamed special education or resource students, and regular 
students. In these classes, teachers do not systematically interpret 
instructions or translate readings. They do, however, modify their 
language and adjust their instructional practices (e.g., chxmking 
information, using more visuals, using cooperative learning and peer 
tutoring) . Not all bilingual students enter the integrated classes as a 
first step, but many do. 

As mentioned above, there is no automatic exit at the end of three • 
years. Students who enter the program from elementary school receive 
bilingual support for more than three years. Once students exit the 
program, there is no system-wide monitoring, A few students re-enter the 
progreuti. 

Future 

Wilson's principal would like even more of an emphasis the 
students' native language and culture, more contact with Haitian parents, 
and better assessment procedures. She would also like to bring the 
bilingual program into even more intimate contact with the school's 
students and staff. More opportxinities for ESL and content teachers to 
interact and collaborate with personnel from neighboring districts on staff 
development would also be helpful. District administrators echo a lot of 
what she says, but lay stress on the development of materials in Kreyol and 
see Haitian students as valuable cultural and linguistic resources. 

Conclusion 

On the whole, instructional methodology at Wilson is traditional 
because, as some teachers indicate, parents expect a traditional approach 
and it works. Therefore, instruction is teacher-centered, discipline 
strict, though lightly enforced, and reading and writing activities 
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predominant. In Haiti, the classroom is the teacher's province, and 
parents leave the instructional program to the professionals. In 
Dorchester, a telephone call from a teacher is an alarming event, so the 
telephone is used sparingly. 

Good news! The students at Wilson are learning content and English. 
Once roainstreamed, they make progress. Teachers and students are committed 
to working together, and, because students recognize that their teachers 
care for them, they show them respect. Parents are ambitious for their 
children and hold them to a high standard. The school provides them with 
the means for achieving these ambitions. In short, the program at Wilson 
points up once again that success often depends on a teacher's ability to 
understand the students' culture and assume a culturally appropriate role 
rather thaui on Americam-style expectations about students, instruction, and 
parental involvement. 
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Contact Person: Ms. Gloria Guitterez 

Gabe P. Allen Elementary School 

5220 Nomas 

Dallas Texas 75212 



Tha Satting 

"Our mission at Gabe Allen Elementary School is to make our 
school a happy place to be, a place to learn, a place to make 
friends, a place to be the best that we can be." 

So goes the mission statement recited during morning exercises at 
Gabe P. Allen Elementary School in Dallas, Texas. Situated in the 
Leadhetter barrio near two major highways that thread through the city, 
this inner-city school serves students from pre-kindergarten through Grade 
three, 92% of whom receive free or reduced-price Ixmch. But as their 
statement suggests, this is not just another inner-city school full of 
burned-out teachers, broken equipment, and broken promises. In fact, it 
shows how good an education for LEP students can get when the principal, 
district administration, staff, and parents all pull together to ensure the 
best for their children. 
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Thm Sebool 

Built in the 1950s, Gabe Allen had 504 students at the time of our 
visit — fewer than in previous years because of redistricting — from a 
community of about 30,000. This is an established, stable community of 
small repair shops and Latino families who have lived there for two or more 
generations; there are almost no migrant families. Vietnamese, Laotians, 
and Cambodians have arrived more recer.: ..y but coitqpose no more than 10% of 
the population. Unemployment is low. Most wage earners are skilled or 
unskilled workers; few fall into the professional category. About 80 
percent of the adults are minimally literate. 

At Gabe Allen, the students' native languages and cultures are 
respected and celebrated. At the time of our visit, the hallways were full 
of student work, decorations for Hispanic Heritage Month and Mexican 
independence Day homerooms had made for their doors, and awards the school 
had received. A hallway called Gabe's Gallery was decorated with colorful 
doilies, pictures, and descriptions of Mexican cities. We saw spacious 
classrooms containing stuffed animals, commercial books, comfortable 
reading areas (one had bean bag chairs), colorful posters, and even 
parakeets . 

At Gabe Allen, students learn to be responsible members of the school 
community and are rewarded for their efforts. For exaitple, classes with 
perfect attendance for the week get an ice cream treat on Friday, and their 
picture is taken and posted in the hallway. The number of class pictures 
had been growing steadily since the beginning of the rrhool year. Also, 
each morning, three students are selected to report to the principal's 
office to lead the school in reciting the Pledge of Allegiance, the 
school's mission statement and to read a brief essay they have written on 
an assigned topic before routine announcements by the principal in English 
and Spanish. The first morning we visited, the topic was General Jos6 
Ignacio Allende, a leader in the struggle for Mexican independence. 

Gabe Allen prides itself on being a neighborhood school, and the 
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staff keeps the lines of communication with parents open. Notices go out 
almost daily, in Spanish and English, about many school- and non-school- 
related topics. One recent announcement, for exaitqple, concerned an 
upcoming workshop on how to buy a house. Courses are also offered in ESL, 
preparation for the General Educational Development (GED) examination, how 
to use computers, Spanish literacy, and parenting (designed especially for 
single parents and taught bilingually) . PTA meetings and parent -teacher 
conferences are well attended (there had been 85% attendance at the 
previous year's parent conference night), and some parents contribute time 
and resources makingofood and student costumes for such cultural 
celebrations as Cinco de Mayo or serving as volunteers in class. 

The community is tight-knit and politically active. School staff is 
encouraged to attend community meetings, and parent turnout is high at 
district meetings when decisions affecting Gabe Allen are on the agenda. 
The principal credits the parents with the erection of a state-of-the-art 
media center. There is also a Chapter I funded top-of-the-line conputer 
station in an adjacent building. Both projects came to fruition because 
the parents continued to pressure school officials and school board members 
until a bond issue was allocated. In another instance, over 300 parents 
came to the school to protest the building of a medical waste facility in 
the neighborhood and the closing of a children's health clinic next to the 
school. As the principal explained, "When I need them, they're here.* 

The principal was proud of her qualified and dedicated staff. 
Although it is difficult to get properly trained and certified bilingual 
teachers, those in this program have taught for seven years on the average. 
The ESL teachers are certified in ESL and bilingual education, and most 
have Masters' degrees. They have been with the program over five years on 
the average. Although several had not started out in bilingual education 
or ESL, they found teaching ESL students a satisfying experience and hoped 
to continue. There is little turn-over: one teacher said, "When you get 
here, you don't want to leave.* 
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The school allots five days per year for staff development, which is 
often conducted by the teachers themselves, who together with the principal 
determine the topics for these sessions. Topics for 1993-94 were math 
(computational skills, concept development using roanipulatives) , assertive 
discipline, the writing process (techniques for teaching descriptive, 
narrative, and demonstrative writing), reading, and cortputer-'assisted 
instruction. 

Xn-Tak# and Exit Ifrocmdaxmm 

Gabe Allen has been a Spanish-English bilingual school since the mid- 
1970s. The staff is convinced that children learn English as a second 
language best if they also develop proficiency in their native languages. 
Therefore, there are two Spanish bilingual classes per grade level. When 
parents register a child, they complete a Parental Survey of Home Language, 
which is in English, Spanish, Vietnamese, Lao, and Cambodian, and the child 
takes the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) in either Spanish or English, 
depending on which language she is more proficient in, A child assessed at 
levels 1, 2, or 3 on the English version of the LAS is assigned LEP status, 
contingent on the Spanish LAS score- If, for example, a child's score on 
the Spanish LAS is 1 and the score on the English LAS is 3, the child is 
given ESL placement and is considered English dominant, A child with a 
score of 4 or 5 on the English LAS is considered English proficient and 
placed in a mainstream class (there are two mainstream classes per grade 
level) . If test scores are not immediately available, a child may be 
placed temporarily in a program by a staff member who lives in the 
neighborhood and knows the families well. Parents can protest assignment 
to the bilingual prograon, and a small percentage do, 

Th« Progratt 

The bilingual/ESL program includes two self-contained classes: one in 
Native Language Cognitive Development and English Language Arts^ one in ESL 
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and English Language Arts. These teachers (and, in fact, all teachers) 
meet weekly to share strategies and monitor student progress. There is 
also a bilingual counselor who works with individual classes on topics such 
as drug awareness, -stranger danger," and manners. 

In the mid-1980s, a content-ESL program was initiated in the district 
as a cooperative venture between local universities and the Dallas 
independent School District. Gabe Allen was among the first to institute 
it. The staff was also the first to pilot whole language strategies in 
their Native Language Cognitive Development and English Language Arts 
classes. In this program, thematic units were developed at the district 
level, which Gabe Allen's principal and staff have adapted and coordinated 
with a new literature-based basal series. Thematic units for the year we 
visited included animals and their environment, the senses, transportation; 
dinosaurs, space exploration, friends around the world, plants, the sea, 
Cinco de Mayo, and (at the end of the year) summer safety. These units 
combine a variety of reading and writing activities about the topic with 
hands-on activities and discussion, in which essential vocabulary is 
reviewed. The goal is to equip the students with the necessary language 
and content skills to move into mainstream classes by grade 4, since the 
elementary school they attend after Gabe Allen does not have a bilingual 
program. 

Chapter I grants for the previous three years allowed the school to 
enhance the program by adding five additional pull-out teachers and a 
teacher's aide. Staff development sessions, classes for parents, a home- 
school liaison, and a 22-station computer lab (there was also at least one 
computer in most classrooms) have also been added. This year, these funds 
are also being used to support two teachers to receive training in the 
Reading Recovery program. 

Like most schools in Dallas, Gabe Allen also participates in an 
"adopters" program, in which local businesses donate supplies and 
volunteers to work individually with students. Although they presently do 
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not have a sports or music program, children are taken to the theater as 
often as feasible, emd local theater groups are invited to perform at the 
school. In the past, the Junior Players' Guild fxmded a drama club, emd 



popular) . Their pride and joy, however, is the new media center, which 
houses the school's library and has become the locus of meuiy new 
activities. Plans were under way, for exaitqple, for the third graders to 
invite students in kindergarten to "dinner, " really just fruit cocktail and 
juice prepared by parents, but a time for staff and students to demonstrate 
good maimers. 

Reading is r. major activity throughout the school. A school-wide 
Chapter I program. Read to Succeed/Exito es Saber Leer, fxinds the purchase 
of many books in English and students' native lemguages. Everyday, 
teachers read aloud to their students, and the students read individually 
during Drop Everything and Read (DEAR) time. They are also encouraged to 
.ead at home and last year read a total of 25,000 books during a school 
wide challenge. This year, if students from pre-kindergarten through grade 
2 reach their goal of reading 10,000 books and the Grade three students 
meet their goal of reading for 300,000 minutes, they will have a carnival 
featuring the principal in the dunking booth. If students join the .600- 
minute Reading club and read for 600 minutes, they get a ticket to "Six 
Flags Over Texas", a nearby theme park, and can also win certificates for 
pizza. In a "homework assist" program, adults come to the school to help 
students with their homework from 3 to 4 p.m. every day. 

Instructional Procttd\ir«fl 

At the time of our visit, the district was incorporating whole 
language and cooperative learning approaches by providing a year-long 
training program for teachers in the evening and on Saturday for which 
specialists were brought in from the outside. Teachers attended as many of 
these sessions as possible, and several had become session leaders 



children were encouraged to join local dance groups (which were very 
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themselves in the district. They also attended statewide conferences, as 
well as, in many cases, the annual convention of the National Association 
for Bilingual Education (NABE) . Forty-five minutes were set aside each day 
for planning, faculty meetings, grade-level teeun meetings, and meetings of 
the Academic Etr^hasis Team (mainstream chairs of each grade euid the 
bilingual/ESL program, two teachers from special education, and some 
parents) . 

We visited a pre-K Speuiish language class in which the bilingual 
teacher was developing euid building on the students' Spanish at the same 
time as developing their English. She explained that the children were 
Spauiish-domihant and needed a lot of practice in English and that she was 
gradually moving them in that direction in certain areas. Other areas, 
such as letters and their sounds and math, social studies, and science 
concepts, she would teach only in Spanish that year: they would learn them 
again in English in kindergarten. The class used numerous charts in the 
room to review the days of the week, the months of the year, and colors, 
first in Spanish and then in English. They listened, moved, and danced to 
several songs on tape, some in English ("Good Morning Song," "Number Rock," 
and "Five Little Monkeys") and Spanish ("Los Cinco Elefantitos" ) . When the 
children were listening to, acting along with, or dancing to a song in 
English, the teacher spoke English; when the song was in Speoiish, she spoke 
Spanish. Finally, they looked at a large, colorful bulletin board the 
teacher had made and discussed "la comunidad y los ayudantes" in Spanish. 

We observed a grade 3 ESL science class in which the students had 
just completed an experiment working in small groups; all discussion was in 
English. Students gathered on the carpeted floor to discuss the 
predictions they had made and the results they had achieved. The teacher 
said, "Let's review what we've learned. What's a prediction?" Then as 
students answered and explained the predictions they had made, she 
encouraged them — "Phong made a good prediction," "Alejandro was pretty 
close," "I think you did a good job," "Don't worry about being wrong. This 
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is a prediction." 

A grade 3 ESL social studies class took place in a large room 
equipped with a cubby for each student, a message board, a computer center, 
a writing center, a free time center with games, parakeets, a hamster, a 
parrot, and a reading center containing a rug and lots of small and big 
books and stuffed animals. The teacher told us that other classes 
regularly tour his room. On the day we were there, a unit on Mexico was 
chosen to coincide with Mexican Independence Day (September 16). He had 
students locate Mexico on a map and then told them, "Today I'm going to 
learn some Spanish words and you can help me." He drew on their knowledge 
of Spanish and English by asking them to explain words like serape , 
hacienda, and pifiata in English. Then they worked in pairs to coxnplete 
word search and matching activities using the words. The students clearly 
felt comfortable in this class — some of the girls had even brought in 
love notes for the teacher. 

In addition to the whole language and cooperative learning approaches 
that are central to the school's instructional orientation, conscientious 
attention is paid to discrete leuiguage skills, with blocks of time set 
aside to teach them directly. According to the principal and teachers, the 
students need these skills to perform well on state- and district-mandated 
tests such as the Texas Academic Assessment Scale (TAAS) , the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills (ITBS) , the Norm-referenced Assessment Program for Texas 
(NAPT) , and the Spanish Assessment of Basic Education (SABE) • 

In one Spanish class we saw, the teacher taught Spanish sound-symbol 
correspondence using charts. She named a letter and then gave a word that 
began with that letter (i in iqlesia , ± in iaula , or r in reloi ) , and had a 
student to point to the letter and the corresponding picture on the chart. 
Or she would say, "Cual es la primera letra de mesa ?" and the students 
responded "emme" in unison. Then the class collectively recited various 
Spanish consonant -vowel combinations (ba, be, bi, bo, bu, etc.). Later, as 
part of a unit on farm animals and the neunes of female animals and their 
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offspring, the teacher read the story Ouien Sera Mi Mama? /Who Is My 
Mother? , and in the context of a discussion about the story stressed 
syllables and initial sounds. 

Conclusion 

Gabe Allen has a solid record of student achievement. Ninety- three 
percent of the first graders scored 50 or above on the SABE the previous 
year, and the district ranked the school seventh out of 19 K-3 schools for 
effective iitiprovement of student achievement. It was one of only 11 that * 
had met or exceeded district expectations in the 1992-93 school year. 
According to the district's bilingual education coordinator, students who 
have been through programs like the one at Gabe Allen outscore their peers 
when they enter mainstream classes. 

The school board and staff would like to expand the school's program, 
if they had a fourth through sixth grade program, and thus support student 
progress longer. They would also like to add Spanish classes for English 
speakers and eventually open a two-way bilingual progreun. Despite the 
current availability of inservice training, the principal would like to 
expand the effort to ensure that all teachers retool systematically. 
Helping the community continue to build on its strengths is also a 
priority. The school would like to transform itself into a family center 
that would be open 12 hours a day. School and community groups would meet 
there, still more courses could be offered community residents (including 
courses providing job skills), and computer labs would be available for use 
by parent and community groups alike. 

The sticking point is of course finding enough money and qualified . 
teachers. Although funds have recently been cut because of redistricting, 
the new media center is a step in the right direction. Gabe Allen has also 
been consistently successful in improving test scores and student, teacher, 
and parent morale. Since funding sources have repeatedly demonstrated 
their faith in the school by supporting a variety of its innovative 
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programs, there's a good chance they'll continue to do so, and with funds 
in hand there's no telling how far community-school collaboration can go in 
west Dallas. 
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Contact Person: Dr. Patricia Abney, Principal 

Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School 

7150 Hazeltine Avenue 

Van Nuys, California 94115 



Tha Sattlng 

We approached Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School as parents were walking 
their children to school. A crossing guard stopped our car to let a little 
girl and her mother cross the street. As we paused, we noticed that the 
apartment buildings surrounding the school were teeming like those we had seen 
along the route through Van Nuys. The school itself was typically Calif omian 

long, low buildings connected by breezeways, with classroom doors on the 
outside. Each building (except the one containing the main office, the 
nurse's office, and the library) was actually only one classroom deep, so 
children could enter from either side. As we arrived, many were lined up on 
the playground waiting for their teachers to lead them into class. In the 
office, a few parents were explaining absences, leaving notes, and so on. The 
secretary used a walkie-talkie to track down the vice principal we were 
scheduled to interview. 
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Th« School 

Hazeltine Avenue Elementary School, containing Pre-K through Grade 6, is 
north of Los Angeles proper but still inside the Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD) . It serves a mix of urban and suburban neighborhoods. Most 
families are lower middle class and blue collar. Half of those eit5)loyed 
perform skilled or unskilled labor, 15 to 20% are upeitployed, and the rest 
hold professional or non-professional white collar jobs. Roughly 20% of the 
region's families are at the upper end of the economic scale (like those in 
the San Fernando Valley, who do not send their children to public schools), 
and 25% are poor. 

The region is ethnically diverse and rapidly becoming more multicultural 
as immigrants steadily grow in number. Latinos constitute the largest 
immigrant group, approximately 89% of the population, but there are large 
numbers of Cambodians and Armenians and significant numbers of Asian 
immigrants as well. Forty-nine percent of the students are limited in their 
proficiency in English. 

The LAUSD has had severe budget problems over the past few years. Most 
schools are overcrowded, and teachers were forced to accept a 10% salary cut 
in 1992. As a result, morale was low at the time of our visit. Funds for 
textbooks and supplies were limited, and many teachers purchased instructional 
materials with their own funds. Staff development opportunities were rare, 
and the turnover rate was high. Such conditions of course have a direct 
impact on the classroom, but the good news was that a Title VII grant had 
provided staff development, materials, and a program coordinator. Teachers 
were reassigned to work in the program, and the ones we interviewed enjoyed 
it. They had participated in a series of training workshops in the summer 
before our visit and attended regular program meetings during the year. Plans 
were afoot for them to serve as workshop leaders and mentors in the district. 

At Hazeltine, 72% of the students are Latino. Of the rest, 11% are 
Asian {primarily Cambodian) and 9% are "white, • which includes Eastern 
European (for example, Armenian) and Arab students. The rest are African 
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American. Few students fit the middle class, Anglo profile common at many 
American schools, and most participate in the free or reduced lunch program. 

Most Hazel tine families are nuclear, although Cambodian fathers might 
work elsewhere from time to time and single parent households are not 
uncommon. A large number of parents participate in the Parent Resource Center 
located in a refurbished trailer on the schf>oi'5 campus. The center offers 
courses in such areas as ESL, sewing, pediatric nutrition, art, and pre-natal 
care. It also provides parents with an orientation to school (e.g., 
kindergarten) suid community resources {e.g., YMCA, police department) and in 
1992 offered a workshop on * family math* for parents and students that were so 
popular that attenders filled four classrooms. At Hazeltine, school is a 
vital part of the community. Since parents drop students off in the morning . 
and pick them up in the afternoon, they have plenty of opportunities to 
participate in school*sponsored events and see teachers. 

Th« Program 

In 1992, the LAUSD Superintendent decided that sheltered English was the 
best way to accommodate the instructional needs of the diverse school^age 
population in the region. The region received a three-year Special 
Alternative Instructional Programs (SAIP) grauit under Title VII for the 
program in three elementary schools, and, by the fall of 1993, it had been in 
operation for less than one full calendar year. Program administrators were 
watching it closely and avoiding publicity, so as not to attract large numbers 
of additional students. 

At Hazeltine, Title VII teachers stay with their students for up to 
three years and their classes are multi-grade. Two classes are combined 
grades 1 and 2 classes that are somewhat distinguished from each other in 
terms of tne students' proficiency in English. Teachers are able to make 
adjustments, switching students as necessary in the first few weeks of the 
year. One class is a combined grades 3 and 4; another, a combined grades 4, 
5, and 6. 
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Hazeltine Avenue does not offer regular English-only classes. When 
students enroll, they have four options, Spanish-speaking students may enter 
a bilingual class with an ESL component or a modified bilingual class which 
mixes English and Spanish in the subject areas and uses materials in both 
languages. Other students, most of whom do not speak English as their first 
language, enter an English Lemguage Development Program (ELDP) . The rest of 
the non-Spanish, non-English speaking students enter the Title VII sheltered' 
program.^ Although many of the parents are now being encouraged to enroll 
their children in this program, some still choose the ELDP option. 

Students in the sheltered program, therefore, are native speakers of 
languages other than English and Spanish. They represent a range of 
countries, Armenia, Cambodia, Iran, the Philippines, and Pakistan, A 
criterion for admission to this program is recency of immigration, that is, 
residence in the LAUSD for -wo years or less. 

The program has a sheltered, thematic structure. For 1993-94, the 
teachers chose "change* as their year-long theme, but each developed it 
differently through a series of eight -week units. At our visit, classes were 
studying Native Americans (in the two upper grade classes) , farms, and 
dinosaurs. Upper grade students also participated in a distance learning 
program called "TEAMS* that highlighted math and science and was broadcast 
twice a week. 

The coordinator of the program is a frequent classroom visitor and an 
active teacher assistant. Teachers consider her as an ally and experienced 
resource. The sheltered program has evolved with input from both the teachers 
and the administration. 

Thtt Students 

The students in the sheltered classes were an engaging, energetic, and 



^ Students qualify for Title VII classes only if English is not their 
primary language, English-only students are placed in ELDP classes or modified 
Spanish classes with up to 2/3 Spanish-speaking and 1/3 English-speaking 
students . 
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highly motivated group. They were familiar with the routines established by 
their teachers and comfortable with strangers. 

Students we interviewed were from grades 3 through 6. Four had lived in 
the U.S. for three years or less, one for five years, and two for eight. They 
had many opportunities to practice English with siblings, parents, friends, 
and cousins, and one boy used English at his church. They also read books, 
watched television, read magazines and comics, went to the movies, and wrote 
letters and journal entries. All of them said that their teachers helped and 
cited such activities as writing stories, reading about science and doing 
experiments, reading picture books, and taking dictation. They said the 
teachers gave good explanations, used pictures, provided definitions, and 
taught them • fancy words like conservation and salutation . * They also said 
they learned content by doing group work, working with partners, listening to 
a teacher explain what they would study or read about in advance, doing 
hands-on activities, giving explanations, reading books about content, and 
•doing lots of work." One student reported that he attended Cambodian school, 
where he studied the language and culture of Cambodia on Saturday.^ They 
were all enthusiastic about the sheltered program and believed they were 
making progress. 

Th« Staff 

Most of the teachers were reassigned to this new Title VII prograuti. 
Although they acknowledged an initial hesitation, they noted they now enjoy 
the sheltered approach. Three of the four teachers had taught for more than 
ten years, one for four. Interestingly, the three more experienced were 
monolingual, while the fourth spoke Spanish and Russian. All of them had 
elementary education certification, and three also had ESL certification, 
known as the Language Development Specialist (LDS) degree in California. The 
others varied in their familiarity with instructional strategies and 



^ Other students also attend the Saturday school to study East Indian 
languages and classes in Armenian are offered after school on Wednesday. 
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techniques that integrate language and content objectivjes and with such 
participatory activities as journal writing and learning centers. However, 
they liked the training workshops and prograraroatic meetings they had attended 
in which new ideas were introduced. They also met informally on a school -wide 
basis almost daily to share experiences and discuss issues. They admitted 
they worked long hours and spent a great deal of time on materials development 
but recognized that the approach had so far been successful. 

They were not cookie-cutter copies of each other: each had her own way 
of interacting with students. They were all, however, warmly committed to the 
students' learning and carefully integrated all skills — they used cooperative 
learning and hands-on activities extensively — and combined aspects of the 
whole language approach with an emphasis on a print-rich environment and the 
use of literature. Most used regular content textbooks and collaborated on' 
activities when possible. Besides reading, vocabulary, and greutanar 
strategies, they used problem-solving strategies, graphic organizers, art 
projects, and listening exercises. All modified their teacher talk to 
accommodate the students, though classroom discourse seemed perfectly natural. 
At the time of our visit, they were creating lessons on a theme consistent 
with the school's objectives for the regular students but instituted through a 
more systematic approach. 

Student progress was evaluated by various means. Commercial tests like 
the Student Oral Language Observation Matrix (SOLOM) , as well as teacher-made 
tests, were used, as were portfolios, student self -evaluations, and other 
informal measures. In the combined grades 4, 5, and 6 class, each Monday the 
teacher assigned dictation for the week. While all the students received th6 
same assignment, the amount of work required was determined by each one's 
grade level and English proficiency, in general, the teachers were new at 
portfolios: although they had received some in-service training on their use, 
in most classes, they were more like work folders. One teacher used a 
'ref lection" form that students filled out and attached to each item they 
placed in the writing portfolio. 
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Each of the classes had a part-time paraprofessional^ They had varied 
language backgrounds and spoke Cambodian, Annenian, Spanish, and English* 
Despite this variety, they rarely used a language other than English with the 
students. When asked about this, they explained that they use a student's 
native language only when comprehension is a problem (for example, among new 
students) and prefer to help the students learn English by speaking it, using 
appropriate language acquisition strategies such as drawing pictures, 
pantomiming, using analogies, speaking slower, and repeating information. 

The Armenian speaker had been a teacher in the USSR and was working on 
certification, while the Cambodian and the Spanish speaking paraprofessionals 
were undergraduates considering careers in education. Once a month, they met 
with aides from other program schools to study teaching techniques and discuss 
program business. They also received helpful additional training every month 
from the Chapter 1 coordinator. They played integral roles in the classes we 
observed, in some classes working with small groups on non-remedial lesson 
assignments while the teacher worked with others; in others, circulating among 
students and offering help to individuals with reading and writing 
assignments . 

The Classrooms 

All classrooms were arranged to facilitate cooperative learning. Each 
had clusters of student desks, although the students did not always stay in 
the groups they normally sat with. All classrooms had reading corners, where 
students gathered around the teacher for read-aloud or calendar activities, 
computer stations, and U-shaped tables for independent small group work. 

One of the classrooms was an exemplary model of classroom organization: 
it was arranged around four "stations.' The first station was seven learning 
centers located around the room's periphery. The second was a small table 
where the teacher worked with a few students at a time, and the third was a 
similar table where the aide did likewise. The fourth was the students' 
desks. The teacher regularly used these stations after whole-class language 
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arts activity that set the stage for the day's work. 

On the day ve observed, a small group %rorked with the teacher reading a 
non-fiction text about dinosaurs for a period of 20 minutes. During this same 
time, another group worked with the aide on spelling and phonics. A third 
group %#orked at their seats, coloring, copying the story the whole class had 
vrritten earlier about dinosaurs, or reading silently once they had finished 
this. Finally, a fourth group worked at the learning centers. The students 
worked at one center per day, either singly or in pairs, switching each day 
over a period of seven days. The centers made the lessons more 
interdisciplinary by, for instance, presenting children alternative 
experiences with content. At one, for example, there were Dinosaur Math 
games; at another, puzzles; at still a third, a computer activity; and at the 
fourth, scientific material on dinosaur archaeology. After 20 minutes, the 
groups switched stations. This process continued until the students visited 
all stations, a process requiring seven days. Once they had visited each 
center, the teacher switched activities at all of them. Use of these stations 
was a familiar routine for the students. 

All the classrooms %^re print-rich and contained displays of student 
work, many hung across the room on clotheslines. Realia relevant to 
instructional themes such as Navajo dolls and dinosaur models were visible. 
Posters and maps vrere plentiful. All classrooms even had sentence strip 
pocket charts to facilitate sequencing activities. All of the teachers made 
trade books available on the topic being studied, and supplemental textbooks 
were available for some subjects as vrell. 

The Classes 

A nurturing atmosphere in which .the students and teachers co-constructed 
the learning environment prevailed. Lessons we saw %rere not dog-and-pony 
shows but simply the next step in the unit's sequence. Of the activities \rm 
observed, several integrated all four languages skills. Comprehension was 
usually checked first through listening and speaking, but students were given 
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ample opportunities to discuss new information and review prior knowledge 
before confronting new texts or writing assignments. In several classes^ the 
program coordinator spent an hour or more working alongside the children, who 
welcomed her readily and often asked her for help. 

To help the students coitprehehd new content in the classes we visited,-* 
the teachers at Hazeltine Avenue used a variety of strategies. One was to 
pre-teach vocabulary while tapping students' previously acquired knowledge. ^ 
Vocabulary was taught with the use of visual aids, definitions, realia, 
manipulatives, and association; then the students used their newly acquired 
words in speaking and writing. In one case, as the class wrote a group 
paragraph, the teacher taught them new words in context as the need arose. 
Teachers accessed prior knowledge primarily through discussion of student 
experiences. For instance, one class' discussion revolved around clothing 
worn by Native American tribes. To deduce the type of clothing, worn, they had 
to recall the climate each tribe lived in and the type of clothing they wore 
in similar circumstances. 

All the sheltered classes made use of hemds-on learning to reinforce new 
content. In one class, students performed a science experiment with ice to 
simulate melting glaciers in conjunction with their study of change, so they 
could compare Alaskan natives and Plains Indians, and discuss This Place is 
Cold. In this lesson, higher order activities such as making predictions and 
drawing conclusions took place. In another class, students examined real 
vegetables through touch, sight, smell, and taste as they learned vocabulary 
for a lesson on farms and foods. They then integrated this vocabulary in math 
class as they made a graph of the vegetables, coloring pictures, cutting them 
out, counting them, and pasting them on a worksheet. 

The upper grade classrooms were involved in publishing. In one class, 
we saw a book of Native American poems the students had written after reading 
Virginia Driving Hawk's "I Watched the Eagle Soar." All had typed the poems 
on the computer, created a book cover, and then cut and boxond the printouts. 
Each was also working on a Native American dictionary of vocabulary, pictures, 
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and definitions. In another class, the students were vnriting a book based on 
Mama, Do You Love Me? They were going through the process of conqposing second 
and final drafts with aer and teacher assistance. 

It seemed that time spent learning could only be enhanced in these 
classrooms because it was not wasted on discipline and classroom management. 
Although a teacher occasionally nudged students back on task, such comments 
were rare. Students made smooth transitions from one activity to another and 
were perfectly familiar with classroom routines and their teacher's 
expectations regarding behavior. It is possible that the students' having the 
same teacher for two or more years, as was the case for many of the students, 
engendered the calm, task-oriented environment we observed. 

Differences between modified bilingual and shelters English classes 
were most striking in the comparative role of English and the availability of 
resources. In modifitri bilingual classes, teachers used English primarily, * 
but students spoke Englisji only half the time.^ Although material was 
presented in English, either English passages and vocabulary had been 
translated int^ Spanish or comparable passages had been foxind in Spanish 
textbooks or magazines. Students who had been classified as Spanish dominant 
were not supplied with versions in English, even if they wer3 able to read 
them; reclassification*, we learned, was a time-consxaming process. In these, 
classes the mood was different. Students seemed less excited about learning, 
and teachers clearly did not have the material resources that the sheltered * 
program teachers had. For exanq^le, we saw few trade books (though we were 
told there are core literature books) and only a few old supplementary 
textbooks. One teacher had brought in her childhood set of encyclopedias fot 
student use. (Later, we learned social studies, science, and math books in * 



^ In modified classes, monolingual English teachers deliver instruction in 
English while a bilingual aide delivers the same lesson in Spanish. The teachers 
p.\an the instruction delivered by the aide. 

* Reclassification is the final step in the process of transitioning, a 
student into English. Students begin moving into English after they reach' a 
certain level of English language competency combined with a grade 3 J.evel of 
competency in Spanish. 
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Spanish were available.) These teachers did, however, have teaching 
assistants, and a bilingual specialist who provided additional support. 

On the other hand, their strategies for integrating language and content 
were similar to those in the sheltered classes. They relied on visual aids 
and realia, manipulatives and hands-on activities, the pre-teaching of 
vocabulary, and cooperative learning. They also modified their speech like 
their counterparts in the sheltered classes, speaking slowly, repeating 
phrases often, asking questions to elicit a i>poken response, and paraphrasing. 

thm Future 

At the time of our visit, school personnel were not sure of the 
program's future. By the time Title VII funding runs out, everyone hopes to 
attract additional support from the lAUSD, the U-S. Department of Education, 
or elsewhere to expand the program. Because it was in its infancy, there were 
still no exit criteria.* Clearly, however, those who are promoted to the 
middle school may not need sheltered English instruction anymore, although 
younger students will. District, school, and program administrators have 
formed a favorable impression of the program and feel that, even if funding 
disappears, it will have a lasting impact. Certainly, staff development, 
staff attitudes toward the viability of integrating language and content, the 
demand for LDS certification, instructional materials, and teacher resources 
will never be the same. Indeed, with luck, non-progreun school staff who 
participate in training and mentoring activities planned for the near future 
will also feel the effect. 
Conclusion 

The progreun was an exciting one to visit. Students and teachers were 
actively engaged in the learning process, using a thematic approach to 
integrating language and content objectives. The classes were filled with 
eneigecic students deeply absorbed in the lessons and moving smoothly from 



* Exit criteria will probably follow the same redesignation procedures used 
with Spanish speakers. 
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activity to activity. Their English skills were honed in context, and they 
were given siibstantial opportxmities to learn through different modes: visual, 
aural, and tactile. Hazel tine Avenue shows what a little money and a lot of 
planning in a large urban district can do if the necessary will and energy are 
present . 
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Tha Satting 

Exiting from the construction-cluttered, fast-paced freeway, we 
headed south on a two-lane road but soon found ourselves on a rough 
secondary road that abruptly became unpaved. Flat farmland covered in high 
grass stretched in all directions for what seemed like miles. Palm trees 
swayed on the distant horizon, and the air was heavy and humid. Several 
minutes later, we saw a driver stopped at the intersection of the two dirt 
roads. We asked directions eind learned we weren't lost, really — just 
slightly farther east of where we needed to be. A mile later, we turned 
onto a primary road and finally located J. C. Kelly Elementary School, just 
a short distance from the freeway where we had started. 

An untilled field lay just beyond the school, and there was a 
community of modest homes and barren yards and decrepit cars and trucks 
beyond that. Peace prevailed: only a warm breeze stirred the solitary tree 
and ruffled the tall grass in front of the school. On this early morning, 
the land was quietly awaiting the brutal heat of an early summer day in 
Texas . 
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The four white school buildings were cle«m-cut in design and 
appearance. Inside, the floor of the main building was covered in blue 
carpeting, and a wooden L-shaped counter at kid's eye-level faced us as we 
entered. The office was just to the left. It was well lighted and well 
organized, and it huiwned with the start of a school day. Next door was the 
media center, a rectangular open-space filled with book shelves covered 
with bright paper, stacks of cardboard boxes, euid library equipment packed 
away for the sxanmer. To the right of the entrance was a kitchenette-lounge 
where someone was washing dishes. The adjoining hallway was white cinder 
block and led to a large all-purpose room. Everything conspired to make 
this a friendly, warm, comfortable, child-centered school. 

Thm School District 

Hidalgo Independent School District is a small district near the 
U.S. -Mexico border in south-central Texas. It. contains four schools — two 
elementary, one junior high, and one high school, all of which serve a 
student population of just under 3,000. Over 80% come from famailies, 
largely of Mexican heritage, for whom underemployment is a chronic problem. 
Many parents (33%) are migrant workers, and another 25% are classified as 
unskilled. Few professionals live in tHe district: many teachers, 
administrators, and entrepreneurs call larger nearby communities home. 

While this border district constantly welcomes new feunilies from 
Mexico, the majority go farther north, east, or west to the larger towns of 
McAllen, Mission, and Pharr, where economic opportunities are better. 
Overall, the population is rather stable. In the last two years, however, 
there has been a slight increase in immigrants who have set down roots and 
stayed. This increase reflects the recent economic recession when land was 
cheap and interest rates were falling. It is estimated that 75% of the 
area's population are homeowners and the remainder (25%) are renters. Low- 
cost housing in the form of mobile homes and houses in need of repair 
abounds . 
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Immigrants moving into the Hidalgo Independent School District are 
frequently bilingual but have low literacy levels* When parents send their 
children to school, they want them to learn English and to become 
"Americanized, • that is, to do things and behave as "American* children do. 

The SumMr School Prooram 

Summer school is in session for six weeks and focuses on improving 
the students' math, reading, and writing skills* Classes are provided for 
students in pre-Kindergarten through grade 5; those who have difficulty 
during the regular school year attend to get a jvmq? on the next year's 
work. Classes begin at 8 a.m. and continue until noon. Before students 
are sent h ne, they are given lunch. 

At the time of our visit, virtually all of the summer school students 
had low literacy skills in both English and Spanish, with a large majority 
(80%) coming from monolingual Spanish speaking homes. Three-fourths of the 
students lived in multigenerational households; one-fourth came from 
single-parent homes. All of the students were identified as limited in 
their proficiency in English. 

Instructional Proced\ires 

On the whole, the stidents' reading skills are developed by means of 
science and social studies materials. The focus is twofold: to help them 
develop their conceptual understanding and to improve their knowledge and 
use of English. At the pre-K level, one teacher was observed presenting 
number concepts first in Spanish and then in English* During other 
portions of each day, the focus was strictly ESL. At times, all directions 
and content were presented in English only. The ESL portion of the day 
centered around singing songs, acting out Mother Goose rhymes, retelling 
stories with puppets, and naming objects in the classroom. Students' in-- 
class comments indicated that this was part of the daily routine: *Are we 
doing Brown Bear today?" At this level, students are also encouraged to 
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use English to share information or stories. For exairple, one student 

eagerly recited a single verse which the teacher then repeated, so the 

students would have a clear model of the language: 

•Tiny Tim was a turtle who liked to swim. 
One day he drank some water that had some soap. 
Now he's sick in bed with a bubble in his throat." 

SMART 

In the summer of 1993, the Texas Education Agency started 
broadcasting two 30-minute Summer Migrants Access Resources Through 
Technology (SMART) programs via local pxiblic television stations. These 
programs were broadcast to schools and homes in several sections of the 
U.S. and had an interactive component: students can participate by phoning 
in answers to the TV teacher's questions, making comments, or asking 
questions. One program was aimed at the early elementary Level (pre-K 
through grade 1) and concentrated on "language development, sensory 
awareness, art appreciation, practical life skills, nature and science, 
visual and auditory discrimination and social and personal growth."^ A 
second program, directed toward the intermediate grades, was designed 
primarily to review basic math skills. Both programs were scheduled for 11 
weeks and included a family- involvement conqponent, so parents and children 
could participate in the program at home when the summer school session was 
over. Each student received a booklet that contained follow-up worksheets 
and other related materials and activities. 

The following are brief descriptions of the two SMART programs 
broadcast during one of the days of our visit. 
SMART: Early Elementary Level 

The program began with the TV teacher asking' viewers to sing along 
with her, as the words to the song appeared on the screen. She then 
addressed several schools directly, "Hello, West Elementary School. Hello, 



* SMART Summer Fun! (Summer Migrants Access Resources Through 
Technologv) ; A Guiae for SMART Students . Early Elementary Level Distance 
Learning Migrant Education Program. TI-IN Network, A Westcott Communications 
Company, 1993. From the cover letter to SMART Partnv^rs and Parents. 
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Lee County Schools in Florida.' She also spoke to viewers watching at home 
and reviewed the previous week's content: geometric shapes. She then 
introduced the topic for the day (the colors red and yellow) and presented 
it using a variety of props: several familiar household items, a stuffed 
bear dressed in the target colors, and two follow-up worksheets students 
were to complete at the conclusion of the program. About half-way through 
the broadcast, the TV teacher asked the audience, 'What color will I get, 
if I mix red and yellow?' She proceeded to demonstrate with two sticks of 
clay and produced orange clay. The secondary color topic was used to 
introduce the next days' topic, blue and green. 

Twenty- five minutes into the program, the teacher retold che story of 
"Little Red Riding Hood* using a puppet. At the conclusion of the show, 
the topic of the day was brought to closure with a short sentence on the 
screen. The TV teacher then restated the topic, and the program ended. 

SMART: Intermediate Level 

The SMART program for the intermediate level began with the TV 
teacher greeting schools by name and giving directions to those who had 
trouble making telephone connections with the studio. She then turned to. 
the following outline of events for the day which was shown on the screen: 



She began with the last item on the list, as she showed the audience a 
paper she had received by fax from a viewer who had completed an earlier 



teacher redefined 'comparative shopping* and praised the child for doing a 
good job. 

As the lesson proceeded, the teacher referred to the 'Riddle of the 
Day": "What do ants marry?" which the students had already seen on a 
handout. A caller responded, "Uncles," at the same time as the students 
with whom the program was being viewed did. Several multiplication problems 
were reviewed before the teacher moved on to review homonyms and the use of 



Riddle of the Day 
History of Time Pieces 
Time Periods 
Conqparative Shopping 



assignment by comparison-shopping for milk at two grocery stores. The 
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Venn diagrams: Who ate pizza last week? Who watched TV last week? Who ate 
pizza and watched TV? Attention then shifted to "Time Pieces in History, " 
as the handout was displayed and the text read aloud. Next, the teacher 
challenged viewers to use their "STP" ("Super Thinking Power") to learn 
about language. To help students remember the function of affixes, she 
displayed a tree with the affixes written appropriately on different 
branches. Next, the topic changed to answering the questions, "What time it 
is, A.M. or P.M.?" A series of clocks showing various times appeared on 
the screen as the teacher contextual ized each of the settings by describing 
familiar events students engage in at different times daily. The show 
concluded with three word problems (each displayed on the screen for about 
one minute) and a review of the key words in each. As the program closed, 
the TV teacher reviewed the homework assignment: a riddle, the Venn 
diagram, an assigned page in the booklet focusing on A.M. and P.M., and 
individual coitqpletion of written schedules showing daily activities and 
times. 

Follow-up activities to the day's SMART programs varied from class to 
class. For example, one first grade teacher led her whole class in a 
review of the colors: 'Who has on red? Who has on yellow?" and "I'll write 
some words on the board. You write next to the words whether they are red 
or yellow." The words on the board included watermelon, banana, and 
sunflower . She also included several items which could be either color and 
asked students to verify their choices. For example, one student said that 
a hot dog could be either red for the catsup or yellow for the mustard and 
bun. As students con^^leted the assignment and handed it in, they were 
given a progreun-made, follow-up handout of a bird to color red, cut out, 
and glue onto construction paper. 

In another class, students responded orally to the questions asked by 
the TV teacher during the progreun. Immediately following the show, the 
teacher organized them into small groups and had them move to learning 
centers with computers and prograiraned materials to complete on-going 
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Oth«r FrogrsMS 

Mo»t of the students who attend the achool are Spanish speakers; the 
others (20%) are described as bilingual speakers. During the regular 
school year, students receive bilingual instruction at the pre-K and 
kindergarten levels. A transitional bilingual program is offered in the 
first grade, and students are frequently mainstreaaed at the end of second 
grade. These programs were begun because students in third and fourth 
grades had scored below average on the Texas Academic Assessment Skills 
(TAAS) Test. Therefore, the district superintendent and the principals at 
both of the elementary schools decided to start a bilingual program. 
Start-up funds were provided by the U.S. Department of Education under 
Title VII, but district funds were also expended for this purpose • 

The school now has a migrant program for students in Pre-K through 
Grade 5 and a state "competency* program from Kindergarten through Grade 5. 
After-school tutoring is also offered, as is Saturday tutoring in math. 

ID-Take and Exit Procedures 

Several tests are used to evaluate the students' progress in the 
program: the Pre-LAS at pre-K; the Riverside Test (Spanish) in grade 1; the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills and the Idea Proficiency Test (IPT) at grade 2 
and beyond; the TAAS Test in grades 3 and 4. 

Students exit from the program when they me^t the following criteria: 
a positive teacher recommendation, passing gLaues in the subject matter 
courses, and passing scores on the standardized tests at the appropriate 
level: a score above the 40th percentile on the Iowa; a score of **F** or "M** 
on the IPT; a "Pass" on the TAAS. 

After students exit from the program, they are monitored for two 
years: a committee examines the test scores. 

There is a lot of parental support for both the summer school program 
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and the bilingual program offered during the regular school year. No 
doubt, much of this support i» engendered by the nany out-reach efforts In 
the diatri t. For example, there i» a migrant education %rorker in each 
school who makes home visits and telephone calls, offers translation 
services, and follows students through the school. In addition, letters 
for parents are written in both English and Spanish? courses are offered 
for parents; parent night events are held every six weeks; PTA meetings are 
scheduled regularly; and tutoring is offered after school and on Saturdays. 
Parental involvement is reportedly high; parent satisfaction is also 
reported to be high. 

At this time, the bilingual program is offered only at the pre-K and 
K levels. However, two other programs are offered for students who need 
additional instructional support. There is a migrant educat^-on program for 
students in pre-K through grade 5. And, there is a state competency 
program for K-* grade S students. 

Conclusion 

As we saw it, Kelly's summer school program and the three other 
instructional programs offered during the regular school year, provide 
students with a variety of opportunities to in^rove their skills in both 
academic content and language. Here, special attention in the forms of 
instructional planning and sincere concern for students help students grow 
and mature. Located in a small, mainly agricultural community, J.C. Kelly 
Elementary School is an example of the kind of success stories to be found 
outside of the bigger cities. 
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Lincoln SloMmtary School, Wausau, Kisconsin 

Contant«*X8Z# Program Information 



Oradaa 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
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XSZ* Program 


170 
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Hmong 162 
Lao 8 
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ESXi Program 
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1980s 
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No 
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Contact Person: Mr. Larry Tranberg, Principal 

Lincoln Elementary School 
720 South 6th Avenue 
Wausau , Wisconsin 54401 



Tha Batting 

•You have to be a real caring person to work here." 

Mr ♦ Tranberg 

The student population of Wausau School District is more than 85% 
white, but at Lincoln Elementary School, 59% of the students are Southeast 
Asian (principally Hmong) , and a substantial number of others are 
cognitively delayed, learning disabled, or multiply handicapped. Children 
in wheelchairs, on crutches, or with oxygen tanks play with their Hmong and 
Anglo peers on the playgroxind, supervised by a number of teachers and 
aides, who provide assistance and support the school's diversity • Not 
surprisingly, Lincoln was named Cooperative Educational Services Agency 
(CESA) #9 School of the Year for the 1992-93 school year in recognition of 
its successful integration of special needs students into the school. 

Tha District 

Wausau is a mid-sized community of about 40,000 people, many of whom 
work in the area's lumber or insurance industries. Until recently, most of 
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the people who lived in Wausau (about 85%) were bom there. Then, in the 
1980s, two church-related social service organizations began sponsoring 
Hmong and Lao refugees. Today, the Southeast Asian population continues to 
grow, with additional refugees from Thailand and secondary migrants from 
North Carolina, California, Colorado, and other parts of the coxintry coming 
to join family members and to participate in job training and ESL classes. 
A growing source of employment, especially for the Southeast Asian 
community, is the raising and harvesting of ginseng. Wausau is the 
country's largest producer of this lucrative cash crop (1/4 acre is reputed 
to bring in $500,000) which requires a great deal of tending. 

Today, out of 10,000 students in the Wausau School District, 1,470 
are Hmong or Lao, of which 1,365 are enrolled in ESL classes. The district 
also has small nxambers of students from other ethnic groups: three Latino, 
two Albanian, two Norwegian, and one each of Chinese (Mandarin), Japanese, 
Icelandic, Tagalog, and Thai backgrounds. Half of the ESL population is 
enrolled in grades K-3, and that population is growing: from 200 in 1981 to 
1,380 in 1993. One of every four kindergarten students is Southeast Asian. 
As a result, the district has the largest Hmong population and the second 
largest ESL program in the state. 

While Wausau has a large middle class population and a sizeable 
number of wealthy families, there is also substantial unemployment and 
poverty. At Lincoln Elementary, 81% of the students receive free and 
reduced breakfast and lunch. However, what strikes the visitor to Lincoln 
is not the poverty, but the richness. 

7h« School 

The staff at Lincoln Elementary School diligently tries to attend to 
each child's needs, and every child is made to feel in?5ortant. Student arc 
work lines the halls; poems, stories, and other work fill bulletin boards 
in classrooms. Once a week, every class selects a "star" student, whose 
name is announced over the public address system and whose picture is 
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placed ir. che constellations of "Our Star School" outside the principal's 
office for that week. Every time a student does something special, a 
teacher fills out a blue ticket, which is placed in a box in the front 
office. Every week, the principal draws five or seven tickets from the 
box. The winners froir. the drawing receive something special to eat 
(usually candy), something for their student work (a ruler, marking pens), 
and also have their names placed in the school newsletter. 

While Lincoln Elementary School has many outstanding attributes, 
three qualities characterize its philosophy: care, collaboration, and 
cooperation. Last winter, for exanqple, it was clear that many students 
were not adequately dressed for the Wisconsin cold. So, the principal 
brought coats, hats, and gloves from a family consignment shop and other 
staff members gave clothing to those in need. Care is also in evidence in 
students' behavior. When a student is absent, others in the student's 
group call to see what is wrong. Or, if a student needs help, others in 
the student's group are expected to provide it. Recently, a student's 
grandmother was diagnosed with cancer and the other members of the group 
were deciding whet they could do for the family. 

This quality of caring extends as well to the classes for students 
with severe cognitive or physical handicaps: they are integrated with the 
whole school through special programs or classes. According to one teacher 
whose son attends Lincoln, when the boy was diagnosed with diabetes this 
year, he felt much more at home here than he had at previous schools 
because of the other special needs children who are part of the school. 

The large number of special needs and minority students has made it 
possible to provide a rich educational progriun. In a school of 307 
students (grades 1-5), there are 30 teachers and more than 30 aides, 
keeping the teacher-student ratio to about l-to-12 and the ratio of adults 
to children even lower. The school has specialists who teach art, music, 
and physical education. A full-time librariem, two Chapter I specialists, 
a speech and language specialist, a computer aide, and four teachers for 
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the cognitively delayed students are also part of the staff. Added to this 
are five ESL teachers (one for each grade level) and the equivalent of four 
full-time aides, two of whom are Hmong or Lao «md English bilingual. Many 
aides are also assigned to handicapped children. The overwhelming 
impression is of classrooms with memy adults coll^lborating and providing 
support for the children. 

The diverse school population and its needs make it possible to have 
additional resources in the school. The school houses an occupational 
therapy lab, a physical therapy lab, and a health center. There are at 
least two computers in each classroom and last year, the school spenu $8000 
on software. Long-term plans are to increase the nximber of computers on 
the network. The computers have made it possible for the school to 
participate in the Writing to Read program, sponsored by IBM, and be one of 
the sites piloting the follow-up. Writing to Write . 

The structure of the school itself fosters collaboration. A year 
ago, teachers asked to have the open classrooms in the school converted to 
•pods,' so all the classes at each grade level could be located together in 
individual sections of the building. This arrangement facilitates joint 
planning and instructional collaboration. For example, it enables the 
grade 5 teachers to departmentalize: one teaches science; another, 
mathematics; and the others, social studies and language arts. It also 
promotes sharing: when one teacher develops a xinit, the others at that 
grade level are able to easily adapt it. It also makes it possible to 
conduct special grade^level function<.^, such as field trips or special class 
sessions. 

The administration also encourages collaboration, for example, by 
scheduling at least two teachers at the same grade level with a common 
planning time. Even when that is not possible, teachers often find some 
correnon time, perhaps during a lunch period. Collaboration is viewed as a 
central concern of the school staff and has been identified as one of four 
topics for staff development, with special inservice sessions devoted to 
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Tm Program and Instructional Proeaduras 

Not surprisingly, the ESL program is also characterized by 
collaboration. Each ESL teacher is a member of a grade-level team which 
provides a combination of pull-out and plug-in (or push-in) sessions for 
the ESL students in that grade. During the morning in a pull-out class, 
the ESL teacher may pre-teach some of the content and vocabulary for the 
afternoon's lesson, then, move into the regular classroom in the afternoon 
to co-teach the lesson with the regular grade-level teachers. The school 
staff has found this style of teaching to be much more effective than the 
strictly pull-out program that was in place previously. 

A particularly good example of this co-teaching occurred with one 
second grade teacher and the second grade ESL teacher. In the morning ESL 
pull-out lesson about female mammals and their offspring, the teacher asked 
questions to elicit students' prior knowledge and presented new vocabulary. 
She then read a story about baby mammals, led a discussion drawing on the 
information in the story, and made a chart of the characteristics of 
mammals. In the closing activity, she showed pictures of animals and asked 
students to nemie them and determine whether or not they were mammals, * 
having them refer to the chart. Even when the students supplied the right 
answer, the teacher would probe: "You're right. It isn't a mammal. Why 
isn't it a mammal?" or "Does it have fur or hair? Does it breathe with its 
lungs?" A bilingual aide was also present, gi/ing help in the first 
language when needed. 

Following this ESL lesson, the ESL teacher went into the students' 
regular classroom, '•'here she helped co-teach a combined social 
studies /science lesson on mammals. She began by drawing out what students 
knew about mammals, especially about the ways in which they care for and 
feed their young. Students then watched a short video. Mammals and Their 
Y oung . This was followed by discussion led by the ESL teacher, who varied 
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her questions according to the students' different levels of English 
proficiency. For exaunple, she told students with limited proficiency, 
"Raise your hand if you saw a znairanal helping to see that a baby was not 
hurt . " She asked other students with some proficiency, "What are some of 
the ways that mothers help their babies?" The questioning continued as she 
referred to both the information presented in the video and the childrens' 
experiences with their own mothers. She also illustrated her sensitivity 
to multiple family patterns by asking, "If you don't have a mother, who can 
do all these things?" After several students volunteered "Father," she 
also said, "Yes, your father. Other members of the family, too. They can 
use a bottle. " 

This discussion about mammals ultimately led to the science lesson of 
the day: fat, how it looks, tastes, and keeps meunmals warm or cool. 
Students were divided into groups of three to complete a series of 
experiments. First, each group received a jar of cream which they passed 
aroiind, shaking it until it turned to butter. While this was in progress, 
the regular classroom teacher circulated among students and asked 
prediction questions: "What do you think the fat is going to look like? Do 
you think it's going to look like the fat on steak?" She commented on the 
students' progress: "It's starting to get a lot of air in it; you can see 
the bubbles. It's almost '^k^ whipped creaun, now", and asked students to 
describe what they were making: "What do we call that?" "Fat; that's right. 
It's fat, and we call it butter. Boys and girls, we just made butter!" 
This was followed by a butter tasting session, discussion, and another 
combined social studies-science experiment on how mother mammals such as 
sheep are able to find their yoxmg through smell. To do this, the teacher 
distributed film canisters containing a variety of liquids and spices to 
one half of the class, allowing them to take time to smell the aromas and 
remember them. Then she randomly distributed a duplicate set of canisters 
to the other half of the class. "Mother" students had to find their 
"young" by smell • 
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The wide range of ingredients--the pre-teaching ESL session, the use 
of pictures and the video, the demonstrations, the assistance provided 
through cooperative groups, the variation in questioning strategies, as 
well as the presence of both an ESL and classroom teacher—made it possible 
for the Hmong ESL students (about one-third of the class) to participate 
fully in the lesson. 

Cooperation is another integral part of Lincoln's instructional 
program. Cross-age tutoring projects are common. One fifth grade class 
has "reading buddies" from a second grade class; once a week, the fifth 
graders go to the library and select a book to read to their buddies. 
While we were there, one class put on a play for a younger class. 

Cooperative learning activities are common in Lincoln classrooms, 
with groups often comprised of ESL and English-speaking students. For 
example, in one class, groups of students made inventions, using toothpicks 
and jelly beans. Part of the task was to figure out something that could 
not be done yet which the invention would facilitate. Students named and 
labeled their inventions and then explained their fvmction to the class. 

In another class, students made peanut butter. Working together in 
small groups (about 5-8 students with a teacher or aide), they reviewed the 
vocabulary more>less> bio-little and predicted what would happen when 
peanuts were placed in the blender and ground: "Will the volume of peanuts 
be more or less?" "Will the pieces of peanuts be big or little?" Students 
experimented by adding more peanuts or increasing the amount of blending 
time. They charted their results and their opinions. Did they like peanut 
butter? Did they like chunky or smooth better? 

In yet another class, students rehearsed a puppet show, "The 
Toothpaste Millionaire," which they had written and learned to present to 
another class. This emphasis on experimentation, discovery learning, 
cooperative tasks, charting, and discussion in the classrooms, as well as 
the shared responsibility by ESL and regular classroom teachers, helped 
make it possible for ESL students to participate more fully in their 
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Xn-*Tate and Bxlt Procaduraa 

The ESL students are identified through a home language survey and a 
testing program. Pre-screening is done with the IDEA .Proficiency Test. If 
students can not do much of that test, they are assigned to level 1. If 
they perform well on it, they are given the Language Assessment Scales 
(LAS) and, pending parental permission, are assigned to ESL levels 1-5 or 
to level 6 if they are deemed sufficiently proficient in English to 
participate as mainstreamed students. Exit from the program is determined 
by teacher recommendation. 

7h« Parents and CooBunlty Outr^acb 

When the program began, niany Hmong and Lao parents were reluctant to 
have their children placed in ESL instruction, fearing that they would not 
receive the same education as their English-speaking peers. However, when 
parents found that the ESL program was closely tied into the mainstream 
program, through the team approach of the ESL and regular classroom 
teachers, much of this opposition subsided. Credit for parents' positive 
attitudes can be given to a nvmiber of initiatives, but especially to the 
home-school liaison for the Wausau Area Hmong Mutual Association. This 
person works closely with the Hmong community and the schools, educating 
Hmong parents about American education and suggesting how they can become 
more involved in their children's education. 

In response to numerous questions from parents about ways they could 
help their children at home, the liaison started a Family Math program, a 
six-week program of two-hour sessions in which adults learn a number of 
math activities families can do at home. Because these sessions are held 
at the school, parents feel more comfortable about coming to school. These 
sessions also provide a forum for making announcements and answering 
questions parents have about the school. In fact, these sessions have been 
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so successful that the district is adding Family Science this year. 

currently. ESL classes for adults are provided at local churches and 
the Northcentral Technical College; Hmong and ESL literacy classes are also 
available. In addition, the district is writing a proposal for a family 
literacy program, to establish a New Arrival Center whose coordinator would 
work closely with Hmong parents. This program would also encourage 
bilingual aides to enter teacher education classes. 

Lincoln employs a number of innovative ways to inform parents and 
keep them involved in the school. Key among these is a telephone 
information system. There are three phone numbers parents can use to 
receive information in their own languages (English, Hmong. or Lao), Each 
number has two lines: one for daily events and another for weekly 
announcements and information. Follow-up phone calls are routinely made to 
the parents to ensure that they understand the messages. In addition, 
announcements are broadcast over the Hmong Association radio station and 
bilingual announcements sent home with students or through the mail. 
Bilingual aides and counselors are also available to translate notes, 
receive calls at home, and otherwise involve the local community in school 
events. Bilingual versions of most major forms are also available, and, to 
encourage the Hmong and Lao parents to participate in the Parent Teacher 
organization, separate meetings are held for them. Parental involvement is 
also encouraged during cultural awareness week and through the display of 
Hmong needlework throughout the building. Recently, a number of Hmong 
women made a stage curtain of needlework panels. 

The school and district administration have worked to maintain 
diversity in the school, especially by trying to retain the presence of 
English-speaking children who live in the neighborhood and bringing them in 
from other area schools, and by sending some of the Southeast Asian 
students to other schools. Recently, a number of first graders from 
Lincoln were sent to another predomnantJy English-speaking white school, 
with successful results. In general, the response to the Southeast Asian 
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children has been positive. Many teachers believe that the Hmong and Lao 
children are good role models for their Caucasian peers, since they 'want 
to learn" and 'have respect for teachers." One teacher said, "It's been a 
good experience* teaching at Lincoln; of her experiences xn other urban and 
rural schools, she "has been happiest' here. 

There is substantial interest in Hmong culture and language in the 
community. The university has offered Hmong language classes for the past 
three years, and a Hmong conversation class is also held at the YMCA. In 
fact, diversity awareness was the major theme of staff development last 
year. The district used A World of Difference^ materials in sessions with 
selected teachers and then got funding to help them implement the program 
in their schools. This year, school-wide discipline and ways to better 
integrate ESL Levels 1 and 2 Southeast Asian idents into the classroom 
have become the major concerns of staff development at Lincoln, along with 
collaboration and the effective use of computers and computer software. 
For each area of interest, teachers research the issues, share journal 
articles, watch videotapes, invite speakers, and discuss their findings. 

School •wide Concerns 

The enqphasis on school-wide discipline or conflict resolution is 
apparent in the posters on classroom walls and in the kinds of discussions 
that occur in classrooms. For example, a disagreement over the use of 
balls on the playground led one teacher to spend class time quietly trying 
to find out what happened and helping the students find ways to solve the 



In 1985, the Anti -Defamation League created an educacional campaign 
built on the concept that differences are what America is all about. A world 
of Difference is that canpaign, based on the idea that our diversity is our — 
greatest strength. Today it is a singular program designed to combat racial, 
®^ mu religious prejudice which operates in 45 cities across the nation. 

The program is committed to providing materials and strategies for both 
children and adults that allow for 'hands-on- opportunities to ditcuss and 
think about issues of diversity. In a workshop environment, trainers 
encourage participants to explore their own awareness of diversity and 
demonstrate techniques for confronting issues of prejudice and discrimination. 

"^^^^'^ League, 823 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017 
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problem peacefully. She had students -take one minute- to think about what 
happened. -Try to picture the ball. What's going on with it?" These 
students described what happened from their point of view and the teacher 
modeled active listening by paraphrasing their information. Although the 
class did not reach a solution to the problem, they thought about it, 
discussed it, and tried to see various perspectives. The teacher ended the 
session by asking students to -give some serious thoughts to how we can 
help each other md resolve the problem. • 



Conclusion 

Helping each other-- if there is one image that persists from Lincoln, 
it is that: a school in which caring individuals help each other. In 
reflecting back on the day's activities, one class was asked to tell what 
they felt "really good about." A perscn who had observed the ways in which 
children and adults work together at lancolr ..ould easily answer that. 
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honmmmn Conmmity School # Oglala, South Dakota 

Co&tont-X8L l^rograa Information 



Oradaa 


Pre-k, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8 


BMBbar of Studanta in tha Contant- 


289 


Xianguagaa and BTuatbar of Studanta 


Lakota Sioux 289 


Hinnbar of Taachara in tha Contant** 
SSL Program 


14 


Data Program Bagan 


1991 


Za thara a contant-KSL ciirriculum? 


No 


Numbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


4 


Numbar of Homa/School Zaiaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: Mr, Ray Howe, Principal 

Lonemsui School 
P. O. Box 50 

Oglala, South Dakota 57764 



Tha Satting 

Loneman School is a pre-K through grade 8 school situated one mile 
east of a major highway in a remote section of the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in southwestern South Dakota. The school plant comprises 
several one-floor wooden buildings, three mobile units and a Quonset-hut. 
Two playgrounds are located at opposite ends of the school cor'plex which 
sits in rolling grasslands. All is framed by the sky, which takes on am 
imposing presence. 

Pine Ridge Indian Reservation is the second largest reservation in 
the United States. Students attending Loneman School come from all over 
the reservation and spend long hours on school busses or in vans getting to 
school. Many roads on the reservation are unpaved, making the trip to 
school difficult at best in inclement weather. 

Pine Ridge Reservation is also the poorest county in the U.S., 
according to recent census data. Unemployment is high and those adults who 
are fortunate enough to have jobs are frequently employed as unskilled 
laborers* The housing we saw included a wide variety of wooden buildings 
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and mobile homes, many in poor condition. We were told the biggest problem 
facing the residents is the lack of water. Many families still carry it 
from hydrants. Similarly, some homes still do not have electricity. Given 
these facts, it is not surprising that all students attending the school 
participate in the free breakfast and lunch programs. 

The School 

Loneman School is a contract school. That is, the school is 
contracted by locally elected school board members of the Oglala Siotix 
Tribe who are chartered by the tribe and funded by the Bureau of Indiem 
Affairs. The Bureau of Indian Affairs also owns the school facility. 

The Oglala Sioux Tribe enforces pre-K through grade eight attendance 
and strongly encourages completion of a 12-year program. While drop-outs 
are few at Loneman, many students do not complete the final four years at 
the two local high schools.^ 

The U.S. Government formulated an Indian education policy during 
George Washington's administration. Following the Wounded Knee incident in 
1890, there was a feeling Native Americans should not learn their own 
languages. In 1921, the Bureau of Indian Affairs was given authority to 
use federal money to educate and acculturate Native American children.^ 
It was hoped that they would learn English, adopt the Protestant work 
ethic, and be assimilated into the emerging U.S. social structure. To 
promote these a.'^ms, many Native American children attended boarding schools 
and were forbidden to speak their native languages. The tise of these 
languages for instructional purposes did not occur for several generations. 
They were kept alive only among older people. Because the Lakota language 
is virtually unwritten but still widely spoken, it is constantly changing. 



^ Native students (Native American and Native Alaska) have the highest 
high school dropout rate in the U.S. (Carter k Wilson, 1992). 

^ Indian Nations At Risk: An Educational Strategy for Acuion . Final 
Report of the Indian Nations At Risk Task Force. U.S. Department of 
Education, 1991, p. Xi. 
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Today, the students' grandparents often cannot speak English, while their 

parents often speak only English. The students themselves come to school 

speaking a little Lakota and a little English. 

The school staff numbered 84, including administrators, clerical 

personnel, and 14 teachers. The majority of the teachers were certified. . 

Most were Sioxix, but there were also three Anglos and a person of German 

origin on the teaching staff. The school also had six instructional aides. 

At the time of our visit, they were all Sioux. 

Loneman functions as a community center and the community's primary 

employer. Several parents and grandparents are eitployed by the school in a 

variety of positions. 

The school follows the curricular guidelines designed by the state of 
South Dakota, as well as those regulated by the federal government. In 
addition, there are other curriculum guides available as resources for 
teachers. One such curriculum guide, Culturallv-based Mathematics and 
Science Curriculum 1992, was developed at a workshop conducted at Haskell 
Indian Junior College in Lawrence, Kansas. The goal of this workshop was 
to produce a curriculum guide for teachers of Native American students "to 
enhance instruction in mathematics and science by making instruction 
culturally relevant" (p. XIII). This guide, built on an outcomes -based 
model of education, provides teachers with instructional suggestions and 
culturally related information drawn from stories, poetry, and other 



blueprint for content instruction. 

Students in pre-K through gr^de three receive instruction in the 
Lakota language, art and crafts, and music. Upper grade students do not 
formally receive such instruction, but continue to learn about the language 
and culture informally. The Lonemam coiwnunity and members of the Oglala 
School Board would like to extend the Lakota language and culture program 
to all 8 grades. 

All students at Loneman are expected to meet the state's curricular 



It is intended to be a spring-board for teachers, not a set 
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objectives. Subjects include those typically found in a pre-k through 
grade eight curriculum: math, science, social studies, reading and English 
language arts, physical education, and special education. 

Vhtt teogratt and Instructional IPraetieas 

In 1990, the Title VII Director and Facilities Manager prepared a 
proposal for a bilingual/bicultural education program. This proposal was 
funded in 1991, and the funding continues today. Some Title V fxmds (an 
Indian Education competitive entitlement program with discretionary funds) 
are also available to the school. These funds are currently used to 
support instruction in traditional arts and crafts, music, and dance. 

The bilingual/bicultural program at Lonemtui has four coit?>onents . One 
of these is the pre-K program for three- and four -year olds. One of its 
goals is to integrate the teaching of content and languages, i.e., Lakota 
and English. Another goal is to enable the students to learn the stories 
of the tribe. ^ To reach this goal, grandmothers and other elders are 
engaged by the school to tell tribal stories. 

Twenty students completed the pre-K program in the 1992-93 school 
year. They were awarded certificates at a ceremony the week preceding our 
visit. This ceremony incorporated a traditional Lakota custom. The Naming 
Ceremony. During this ceremony, young children are given Indian names and 
.eagle feathers (representing strength and endurance), which they carry with 
them for the rest of their lives. The child's parents also give their 
child the name of another tribe member. It is the child's responsibility 
to discover that namesake's outstanding qualities and put them into 
practice in life. This year only one child participated in this ceremony, 
but a higher rate of participation is expected next year. 

We discussed the pre-K program with its sole instructor who adheres 
to a whole language approach and guides students' learning through many 



' Native Americans value the use of stories and legends as an organized 
way of passing on the knowledge and behaviors necessary to the society. 
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language experience activities. For exaitqple, as students learn to count, 
she uses both English and Lakota terms in stories. Later, as students 
dictate their own versions of the stories, they also use both languages. 

The teacher utilizes the total classroom environment as a tool to 
increase students' learning. Paper "curtains* of different colors hung^^ 
over the windows. The^e curtains helped students recall color words and 
the story of "Little Red Riding Hood." Charts, a calendar, and pictures 
were displayed on walls and bulletin boards. Students' work was also 
displayed, and some student-made mobiles hung from the ceiling. 

At this time there is no grading system in place for the pre-K 
program. One aim for this academic year is to create such a system based 
on the existing kindergarten progress report, written in Lakota. 

The second component of the bilingual /bicultural program is 
instruction in Lakota language and culture for children in grades 1 through 
3 . This prograim is conducted by bilingual Native American aides who visit 
the regular classrooms. Lakota lemguage instruction varies by grade level, 
with most exposure occurring in the third grade (one-half hour, three times 
a week) . 

We observed several Lakota classes during our visit. In one, 
students were busy reviewing vocabulary- taught previously — colors, body 
parts, naimes of animals, numbers, etc. iiidtructirnal aides en^jloyed a 
variety of techniques to review the vocabulary. For exaimple, children 
performed such tastes as completing worksheets, doing matching exercises, 
and naiming objects as they were presented or displayed. 

The third component of the bilingual /bicultural program is 
instruction in traditional music and dance. Through these classes, 
students learn about the origins of the tribe's songs and dances. Here, 
they are also taught the tribe's traditional values--respect, wisdom, 
generosity, bravery, loyalty, and honesty. 

In one class, a young Native American instructional aide 
enthusiastically led a group of third graders through a traditional deuice 
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using what might be termed a -whole dance approach.* He also took the 
opportunity to remind students to listen to the rhythm of the drum, which 
he described as the heartbeat of the people. He noted that dancers grow 
stronger through dance and urged his pupils to avoid debilitating drugs so 
that they could remain strong. 

The fourth con^sonent of the Loneman program is parental involvement. 
Parents are encoixraged to take an active role in the school. A nximber of 
special events for parents, such as public meetings addressing what they 
can do to maintain the Lakota language and culture, sessions concerning 
information sharing, and dinners, are held to help them perpetuate the 
traditions and culture of the tribe. 

Students' Opinions 

We interviewed three second grade students. They all spoke English 
with ease and clarity. They had learned it at home from their parents and 
siblings. In general, they reported their grandparents spoke Lakota but 
not English. Two of the students said that watching TV had helped them 
while the third student did not have TV because his family did not have 
electricity. Only one student identified class activities that helped him 
learn English: reading, answering questions, reading for information, and 
reporting orally. All three students pointed out that they prefer working 
alone rather than with others. One student said he preferred this style of 
learning because it allows him to concentrate on what he is doing. Another 
student also noted that working independently is better because no one 
interferes with him when he is alone. 

Researchers' Obserrations 

There are fewer than 300 students in the school. During the day and 
a half of our visit, students attended classes and con^leted their 
activities almost without our knowing they were there. Noise from the 
playgrounds indicated the presence of students having fun, but the general 
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impression throughout the school and lunch area was one of contained 
energy. There were only a few occasions when we saw students in the halls 
or between classes. At these times they were quiet and orderly. 
Quiescence and forbearance are common Native American traits. Native 
American values, while varying from tribe to tribe and individual to 
individual, differ from European American values. For example. Native 
Americans value qualities such as respect for others (particularly elders) , 
a lack of pressure, freedom from the tyremny of time, harmony with nature 
and the environment, and emotional control, while, as we all know, dominant 
U.S. society stresses youth, regulation by the clock, the control of 
nature, and the open display of emotion.^ 

Prograa Support 

The Loneman Bilingual/Bicultural Program receives support from 
parents and on-site school personnel. Teachers are viewed as "those who 
know* and are to be respected for their knowledge. There is also a lot of 
interest in developing a functional knowledge of Lakota in the children. 
There ii a very active Grandparents Program which brings grandparents and 
other elders to the school to tell stories. In general, parents see the 
school as more than just a place for classes and education: it is the 
heart of the community. They come to the school often during the day and 
attend extra-curricular events such as 'The Night of a Thousand Stars," a 
Lakota story-telling event. 

In 1993, the school had a full-time supervisor of assessment and a 
guidance counselor. It also had a social worker, a school liaison worker, 
a Chapter I director, and a six-member instructional team who helped 
students with reading, science, and math. 

The school librarian plays an active role in the students' 
bilingual /bicultural education: she sees each class once a week and, in 



• Gilliand, H. (1992). Teaching the Native American . Dubuque, Jowa: 
Kendall/Hunt Publishing Company. 
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addition to her other responsibilities, tells stories, shows films and 
shows information about Lakota culture. She urges students to see 
connections between their Native American culture and other cultures they 
are studying at the time. 

Cultural awareness and Outreach 

The personnel and parents at Loncman School are deeply interested in 
preserving Lakota language and culture. Most school personnel are 
bilingual speakers (Lakota and English) who value both the language and the 
culture. Informal discussion with the librarian indicated that teachers 
and aides integrate Lakota language and cultural information as often as 
possible in their daily instruction- They often tell Lakota stories which 
relate to what is being studied in the content areas. 

An effort to broaden others' awareness of the Lakota culture is also 
underway. Students from Loneman School recently performed Native American 
dances for students at Hot Springs High School, a school about €0 miles 
away. This event marked a first for both groups of students. A videotape 
revealed the performance by tne Loneman students was favorably received by 
the Hot Springs students. At the conclusion of the program. Hot Springs 
students were invited to join the Loneman students in a traditional dance. 
Many students accepted the invitation and enjoyed participating. Because 
of the success of this effort, the administrator and teachers of Loneman 
plan to conduct additional cultural exchange programs with other local 
schools. 

Conclusion 

While the bilingual/bicultural program at Loneman School is 
officially offered in the primary grades, students at all levels continue 
to learn the Lakota language and culture through informal instruction. 
Storytelling, by teachers, the librarian, and elders of the tribe, is used 
frequently to integrate content and culture. These cultural connections 
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provide a asaningful context for all etudente' learning. In thie way 
Lakota children are able to aeet the challengee of the present and future 
world while following the tribe's traditional values. 
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Martin Luthar Klnflr, Jr. Xlamantary Sebool, Urbana, Illinois 



Contant^XSZi Prograa Znfox»ation 



Oradas 


K, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


Nindbar of Studants in tha Contant- 
XSZf Program 


200 


Z^anguagas and Nuaoibar of Studants 


Chinese 60 
Korean 60 
Spanish 20 
Vietnamese 20 
Japanese 15 
Portuguese 15 


Muabar of Taachars in tha Contant- 
XSL Program 


4 


X>ata Program Bagan 


1973 


Is thara a contant*ZSL curriculum? 


Yes 


Numbar of Paraprofassionals 


18 


HusBbar of Boaa/Scbool Liaisons 


1 



Contact Person: Ms. Jennifer Hixson, Program Director 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 
1108 West Fairview 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 



Tha Setting 

It was a crystalline fall morning when we walked into Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Elementary School and met the principal, who quickly put us in 
touch with Urbana's Multicultural Program Director. The school is a low 
single- story brick building, recently doubled in size, surrounded by trees 
and small single-family homes. The corridors were wide, brightly lit, and 
lined with coat racks. A violin lesson — one child, one teacher, one 
violin, one music stand — was in full swing down the hall. 



Tha School 

Urbana is a university community. Martin Luther King, Jr., however, 
has no official connection with the University of Illinois: it is only one 
of six elementary public schools in the Urbama district, and by no means 
the one most comfortably situated {65% qualify for federally subsidized 
lunch) . The school stands out because it serves the large population of 
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foreign graduate students at the university, who do not pay property taxes; 
for the same reason, it has also occasionally inspired resentment. Sixty- 
five percent of the children at the school (total enrollment: 390) speak 
some language other than English at home; in September of 1993, 37 
languages were represented. Over half the students at King School studying 
English as a second language were Asian in origin, but there were students 
from all parts of the world: South America, Mexico, Eastern Europe, as well 
as the Caribbean, the Middle East, the Pacific Islands, Western Europe, and 
Africa. Altogether, they spoke languages as disparate as Albanian, Arabic, 
Bengali, Cantonese, Chichewa, French, German, Haitian Creole, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Kannada, Khmer, Korean, Lao, Pashto, Polish, Portuguese, 
Romanian, Russian, Singhala, Spanish, Turkish, Urdu, Vietnamese, Yoruba, 
and Xhosa. The multilingual and highly educated families that this school 
serves not only provide students, but they also constitute a rich source of 
part-time teachers in a variety of languages. Martin Luther King, Jr«, at 
the time of our visit, offered native language instruction in 16 leuiguages, 
and French, Spanish, and Japanese were offered as foreign languages. About 
15% of the LEP students are Southeast Asian refugees and a smaller percent 
are Chinese and Latin American immigrants. These families are not 
connected to the University of Illinois and are not able to support their 
children academically in the same ways as the University families can. 

Thm Program 

The originator of the program was the guiding spirit behind it right 
from the beginning. She started as a volunteer in the spring of 1973 and 
served in a number of capacities until her retirement in 1993. (Despite 
retiring, the former director continues to be involved part time with the 
program; she is currently the Director of Project ACHIEVE, a dissemination 
grant from the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
[OBEMLA] ) . The original program that was initiated in 1973 included four 
components: instruction in native language (s) for the students, English as 
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a Second Language (ESL) , foreign language instruction for American (native 
English sp^aaking) students, and cultural sharing. The program has evolved 
from this beginning. During the 1984-85 school year, the staff implemented 
content-based instruction in the ESL classes. Now they serve first through 
fifth graders in a half-day program that integrates instruction with the 
teaching of social studies and science, a forerxinner of schools which 
adopted this approach. This program will continue to evolve to meet the 
changing needs of its students. 

The school, which is located in a predominantly African-American 
neighborhood, had been peaceably integrated through the hard work of the 
Coxancil for Commxinity Integration and the NAACP, but in 1973 there was no 
multicultural program. Gradually, over the next 20 years, the director and 
her colleagues ~ drawing on a range of funding sources including Title 
VII, the state, and the district, which has been xinstinting in its 
support — put it all together. They have created a multilingual school in 
which all children, including the 35% that speak English natively, study 
second languages. Thus, no child ir. stigmatized or left out, and language 
learning seems as natural as breathing. Graduates of Martin Luther King, • 
Jr. distinguish themselves in middle school as eager participants in school 
life who love language classes and become effective group members. 

The current director of the Urbana Multicultural Program,^ is an 
energetic proponent of the path the program has taken. She and the 
principal proudly point to their students' scores on state mandated tests 
(Illinois Goal Assessment Program administered to all third graders): in 
1993, average scores in English reading, math, and science were 281, 333, 
and 292, respectively, compared to state averages of 245, 268, and 250. 
They take pride in the staff's qualifications. Most hold master's degrees 
and have between 11 and 15 years of teaching experience. They are happy 
about the comprehensive arts programs the school moxinted some three years 



^ The Urbana Multicultural Program is a pre-school through grade 12 
program. 
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ago. Under this effort, teachers are given additional preparation time 
while the children have 30 minutes a day of instruction in music, visual 
art, or cmce and drama. Many of the staff's attitudes are echoed in the 
comments of parents. One we spoke to was the president of the Parent 
Advisory Council and a law student from Cameroon who had two children at 
King. She was amazed at how quickly her children had learned English xrnder 
the school's tutelage, but she was also delighted that they had maintained 
their French, the family's home language. She saw the school's commitment 
to the simultaneous development of English language skills and maintenance 
of the native language as being particularly iirqportant 

Attendance at the school is high (95%), perhaps in part because it 
actively celebrates its cultural diversity in posters, displays, and 
student work. At any given moment, scores of children arranged in little 
groups are studying languages. One native French class we saw included 
European and African children working on "les planfetes* and *nos ancdtres.^ 
For them, French class, much like ESL class, was sintply one more way of 
absorbing content 

A typical day for a second grade ESL student at King begins in the 
regular classroom, where the usual organizational matters are dealt with. 
That class might be followed by a period of art (music, drama and dance, or 
visual art) or a visit to the library, which maintains a growing collection 
of leisure reading material and textbooks in most of the languages of the. 
school. The child then has two hours of ESL, in which science, social 
studies, reading, and language arts are integrated. That class is followed 
by math instruction in the regular classroom. She may also give them 
recess as the class' mood dictates (as the former director says, "We have a 
grassroots school.*). After lunch, 30 minutes are devoted to native 
language instruction in which math, reading, language arts, and the history 



^ The school recognizes two reasons for including native language 
instruction in the program: it is the language in which most students learn 
best, and it is an unsound practice to tutor a bilingual student to become 
monolingual . 
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and geography of the children's native countries are integrated. Finally, 
the last 90 minutes are spent in the regular classroom, again with science 
and social studies and some language arts. Thus, the ESL and classroom 
teachers are constantly reinforcing and building upon concepts for success 
at that grade level. A typical day for a fourth grader is similar, except 
that more time (15 minutes each) is spent in native language content -based 
ESL instruction. Younger children have an easier time meeting age- 
appropriate learning objectives in the regular classroom than do older 
children. Overall, ESL classes average 16 to 20 pupils. 

The students at King are eager consximers of the school's educational 
program. Those we talked to loved being read to, had all picked up the 
reading habit, and frequently borrowed books from the library. They were 
particularly appreciative of their teachers' hands-on approach to 
vocabulary teaching and their ability to explain the subject matter with 
concrete exanqples. They were all keen to learn English and had precise 
notions about how to do it. Many found the arts program a good way to 
learn English since it requires them to do things and to interact in 
English at the same time. 

Over the years of its existence, the multicultural program in Urbana 
has become a model for other schools in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
elsewhere in the Midwest. It has consistently received numerous awards and 
attention on National Public Radio\ The staff at King has worked with 
University of Illinois faculty on teacher training and collaborative 
research. At the time of our visit, they had begun an ambitious 
dissemination project with support from the U.S. Department of Education. 
This frees up two of the ESL teachers, giving them of them one semester out 
of the classroom to refine the task-oriented activities they have developed 
for their classes, create teacher training packets, and form partnerships 



^ In 1993, the Urbana Multicultural Program was the only such program 
recognized by the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) for having a program of academic excellence. As a result of this 
recognition, the school was awarded a dissemination grant. 
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with schools throughout the Midwest and the cotmtry for staff development 
(primarily through teacher training) and follow-up coaching. 



Xn-Tak« and Sxlt J^roMdur^s 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School has developed an elaborate 
process of in-take, placement, assessment, and mainstream integration. 
When children arrive to register, their parents coxiqplete a Student 
Personnel Record, which includes a question on home language. If they 
indicate that they speak a language other theui English at home, they then 
fill out a more complete inventory called Language Information, and the 
child is given the Ptmctional Language Assessment and a reading test, the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, in kindergarten, or the Urb«ma 
Multicultural Program's ESL Reading Test, if appropriate. They may also do 
a writing test. Subsequently, they are assessed informally by means of 
teacher-made tests and formally by such tests as the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and the IGAP (see above) administered to all third graders. They 
are also measured with reference to the Checklist for Observation by 
Teachers, which looks at specific sub-skills and general classroom 
behaviors. For example, the teacher indicates how aware of routines 
children are, how often they ask for help, how well they work with others, 
and so on. Finally, all of this information and more is taken into account 
in deciding whether or not a child is ready to make the transition into 
regular classes The ESL teachers consult with the classroom teachers; all 
transition decisions are made collaboratively. 

Instructional Procedures 

People affiliated with the school are also pleased with the quality 
of the teaching. Martin Luther King, Jr. is a school where curricular 
development and creative language-content integration are central to the 
school's mission and take place as a matter of course. Teachers are 
constantly looking for novel ways to teach and assess students. One second 
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grade ESL class, for example, was studying whales. First, the children 
reviewed vocabulary related to what people can do (junqp, walk, run, watch, 
sing, play, hop, skip, ride, read), with lots of choral response and TPR- 
style acting out. Then they generated a list of things whales do and 
spelled the words together (swim, eat, smell, sleep, watch, <Uve, see). 
They then set to work modeling whales from clay while following the 
teacher's directions, with references to a drawing she had made on the 
chalkboard, talking all the while about parts of the whale and what they 
and other students were doing with the clay, and looking at pictures of 
whales on a commercial poster. After the clay whales were finished, the 
teacher made a more detailed drawing on the board and labeled the parts 
with new words (flukes, blowhole, flippers, etc.). The children then drew 
and labeled their own whales while using these new words ("Where's the 
blowhole? Is it on top?" "I make the flukes now."). Finally, the class 
used a Venn diagreun to compare whales and humans. Throughout the lesson, 
the teacher drew sensitively on the students' prior knowledge ("What's on 
top of the head?" "What's the name for that?") and calmly circulated among 
them, offering help to those who were having particular trouble. She 
constantly reinforced the students' knowledge of the language by, for 
example, asking them to spell difficult words orally. The students were 
from ten countries (Korea, India, Egypt, Indonesia, Vietnam, France, Congo, 
Taiwan, Japan, and Israel) and represented more than one level of 
proficiency in English, although none seemed to have much trouble 
understanding the lesson's purpose or content. 

In a first grade ESL transitional reading class, one little boy 
opened discussion by talking about a toy he had received — a plastic pipe 
with a ball balanced on the mouth of its stem. Since he was having trouble 
describing the object, his teacher asked him to make a picture, which he 
promptly did with mounting excitement. At that point, the other students 
began to enter in, and the lesson flowed naturally from observation through 
hypothesis and testing to inference in a seemingly spontaneous fashion. 
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The class £irst examined some funnels and ping-pong balls in an effort to 
understand the elements of airflow. The teacher produced slips of paper 
and empty spools of threads and the children begam to write sentences that 
captured their predictions about what would happen if they balanced a piece 
of paper on one end of the spool and blew through the other end. They then 
performed their experiment and observed those effects. Finally, they began 
to draw conclusions about what they had observed. They were riveted 
throughout — 6-year-olds discovering basic scientific principles. 

In a third grade ESL science class, students were working to euiswer 
the question, "What do plemts need to grow?" They divided into groups to 
observe plants in different configurations involving the presence or 
absence of roots, soil, water, sun, ^nd air. One group's plant had no 
roots and no soil, but was in water and exposed to sun emd air; another 
group's plant had roots and soil, but was given no water and was placed in 
a box where it would receive sun and air. They answered questions about 

their plant ("The plant has leaves on the stem. The plamt is 

inches tall. The color of the plant is *) and drew a picture of it, and 

then, with the rest of the class, predicted whether their plant would grow 
or die in the next couple of weeks. The predictions were written on a 
chart to refer to when the plants were checked again. 

Many of the teacher-made ESL units in use at King follow a sequence 
of instruction that includes a variety of sensory experiences, draw on 
previously acquired knowledge, touch all four sub-skills, and result in the 
collaborative creation of a text: 



- The teacher and students share an experience. 

- The teacher provides oral labeling and description. 

- The students participate verbally to the extent that 

they can in predicting, answering questions, 
making judgments, and sharing ideas. 

- The students as a group dictate a description of the 

activity. 

- The teacher writes the group description on the 

chalkboard, eliciting addition.^ and making 
corrections as necessary. 

- The teacher and students discuss the 'stozry', 

focusing especially on the vocabulary related to the 
topic. 
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(Project Achieve, Grant Proposal Abstract, 1993, p. 5) 



One such fourth- fifth-sixth grade unit is devoted to insects. This 
ESL unit teaches the system of insect classification (kingdom, phylum, 
class, order) , among other things, by asking students to identify insect 
body parts and categorize a large niamber of insects, many of them from the 
Illinois region, with reference to those parts apd their functions. The 
unit also has language objectives, in this case, using the present 
continuous tense and the drafting of short descriptions. A first grade ESL 
unit teaches the properties of air by asking children to perform a series 
of experiments involving rocks, water, a plastic bag, soap, and the like. 
Key vocabulary constitute the language objective for this series of 
activities. 

Conclusion 

In short, the multicultural program in Urbana is yet growing and 
evolving. Having begun with careful reading of the lamguage learning 
literature by such authors as Saville-Troike, Chamot, O'Malley, Krashen, 
Cummins, Smith, Vygotsky, and Ellis, the staff has developed a model that 
many other public schools could adopt, and there is no telling what forms 
it will take in the future. 
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Tubm City Priaary School, Tuba City, Arizona 



Contant«*SSX» Program X&fiomtion 



Oradaa 


Pre-k, 1, 2, 3 


Muaibar of Studanta in tha Contant- 
S8Xi Program 


512 


X^anguagaa and Numbar of Studanta 


Navajo 435 
Hopi 56 
Spanish 13 


Numbar of Taachara in tha Contant*- 
BSL Program 


35 


Data Program Bagan 


9 years ago 


Xa thara a eontant-XSL curriculum? 


Yes 


Numbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


2 


Numbar of Roma/School Z«iaiaona 


2 



Contact Person: Ms. Noreen Sakiestewa 

Tuba City Primary School 
P. O. Box 67 

Tuba City, Arizona 86045 



Tha Batting 

All things are relative, and in the sparsely populated Four Comers 
region of the country. Tuba City, with its two traffic lights, two-screen 
movie theater, full-service grocery store, Taco Bell, and McDonald's, is a 
population center. Greater Tuba City has 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants and 
is steadily growing as it attracts new residents from the nearby largely 
rural Navajo reservation. The town is something of an educational center 
as well. In addition to the public primary school (grades K-3) and the 
elementary school (grades 4-6), there is a public middle school, a public 
secondary school, a secondary school administered under Navajo tribal 
contract, and a boarding school (grades K-8) managed by the 3ureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The opportunities for enployment in the Tuba City area mean that 
average income is higher than might be expected. However, within the 
school -^.rict the unen?>loyment rate is 50% and, of those adults who are 
employed, only a fifth are professionals or nonprofessional white collar 
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workers. Half of the area residents live in public housing and the 
majority of the children in the primary school qualify for the funded lunch 
program. 



nxm School 

While the area from which the Tuba City Primary School draws its 
students has residents of several ethnic backgrounds, by far the largest 
segment of the population is Navajo. Of^the 812 students currently 
enrolled in the Tuba City Primary School, 80% to 85% are Navajo, 10% are 
Hopi, and there are small numbers of Anglos ,XAfricam Americans, Latinos 
(from Mexico and the Caribbean), Middle Easterners, Pacific Islanders, and 
Native Americans from other nations. 

For many of the children, the influence of the traditional Navajo 
ways is still quite strong. Half of them are bussed in to the school from 
outlying areas. More than a third live in multigenerational or extended 
family households, sometimes including grandparents who are monolingual 
speakers of Navajo. At the same time, amother third live in single-parent 
homes . 

Among the children attending the primary school, a surprisingly high 
15% are Navajo dominant, and another 45% are first generation speakers of 
English with limited proficiency. Less than a third come from families in 
which the parents have good English literacy skills. However, due to the 
relatively stable population in the area, the majority of the children have 
had the benefit of continuous schooling. 

Despite the many challenges it faces. Tuba City Primary School is a 
center of excellence which is highly regarded not only in the community but 
also in the profession. The school is a warm and welcoming place, vibrant 
with the high spirits of the children and the pride and dedication of the 
staff. As the principal ushered us through the hallways, children 
exuberantly greeted him, many stretching up to slap his hand in an 
enthusiastic "high five." Classrooms are filled with the tools of learning 
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and displays of the students' projects. Student work is proudly exhibited 
on the hallway walls as well, making every passageway an engaging and 
absorbing record o£ the students' progress. 



Th« Program 

The Instructor's Manual for the Tuba City Primary School states: 



The survival of the Navajo language is critical if the 
beautiful and rich Navajo culture is to continue into 
future generations. 

Academic success is also ixi^erative if Navajo 
children are to take their rightful place in 
today's world. 

Navajo people can and must have the best of both the 
Navajo world and the world at large. For this reason, 
the Dual Language Program has been designed at the Tuba 
City Primary School. 



For over a decade. Tuba City Primary School had a model bilingual 
program of the transitional type. Currently, it is close to realizing its 
goal of implementing a dual lemguage, developmental program throughout the 
school. This program started in 1992-93 with first graders. In the 
current school year, second graders and two sections of kinder gar tners have 
been added. Third grade will be added in 1994-95. 

The impetus for the new program was a combination of an Arizona state 
mandate, Navajo tribal education policy, and strong support from the school 
district, ne primajry school principal, and a number of the teachers. The 
Arizona State Board of Education requires that all students exiting eighth 
grade be able to speak And understand two languages, one f which is 
English. At the same time, Navajo tribal education policy requires that 
the Navajo language be taught in grades K-12 at all schools within the 
Navajo Nation. , 

The Tuba City Primary School wanted not just to comply with these 
mandater and policies, but to make language instruction meaningful and 
relevant. Thus the decision was made to develop bilingual abilities in all 
the students: Nava jo-dominant children would develop and maintain their 
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mother tongue while learning English; English-dominant students (including 
many children of Navajo ethnicity as well as other backgrounds) would learn 
Navajo while developing further proficiency in English. 

So far, this plan has met few serious objections. However, one 
problem needing resolution is what should be done about the Hopi children 
who attend the school. At present, they are being carried along in the 
English /Navajo program. The school district and the primairy school have 
stated their willingness to offer a similar program in English and Hopi, 
but because the Hopi language has great ritual significance, the elders ^e 
not willing to have it taught in a secular setting. 

In general, the school follows state and district curriculum 
guidelines, with the teachers developing supplemental materials for the 
Navajo aspect of the program. Features of Navajo culture are integrated 
into the curriculum with assistance from the Native American Studies 
teacher. 

The instructional program is evaluated by state and district 
education officers and by external evaluators. 

Instruct ioxutX Practices 

Due to a lack of certified teachers who are able to teach content 
through the medium of Navajo, the school uses a two-way bilingual approach 
for some sections at each grade level and a Navajo as a Second Language 
(NSL) approach for the remaining sections. In both approaches the students 
develop and maintain their native language while also learning a second 
language. The chief difference between the two approaches is how the 
content curriculum (language arts, mathematics, social studies, science, 
and health) is taught. 

In the two-way bilingual sections, approximately 50% of the students 
are English dominant and 50% are Navajo dominant. Each group receives 
content instruction through the medium of their dominant language. In the 
sections using the NSL approach, the students are classified as English 
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dominant but have varying degrees of English proficiency (many have some 
knowledge of Navajo as well). Here, English is used for content 
instruction, with sheltering strategies enqployed as needed. 

In all other respects, instruction in the two-way bilingual and NSL 
sections is identical* All students write and illustrate both English and 
Navajo booklets as part of the thematic tinits in the curriculiun. For a 
half hour each afternoon, all sections participate in total-immersion 
language activities in arts and crafts, games, cooking, storytelling, 
drama, physical education, parties, and the like. These sections alternate 
the use of English and Navajo on a daily basis. 

Along with the shift from a transitional to a dual language 
developmental bilingual program. Tuba City Primary School has also adopted 
a mutually reinforcing set of strategies for holistic instruction. 
Cooperative learning makes it easy and natural for the students to help 
each other learn language and content. All the language skills are 
integrated in a whole language approach. Content instruction is organized 
into thematic units, e.g., family, safety (for kindergarten), shelter, 
plants (grade 1), animals, transportation (grade 2), and the human body, 
the solar system (grade 3). These vmits are developed and coordinated 
across the two languages by paired teams of teachers. A hands-on approach 
is used for science, and Math Their Wav is used for mathematics 
instruction. 

As might be expected, reading and writing receive a great deal of 
emphasis. Teachers are developing extensive classroom libraries from which 
children are encouraged to select materials for individual reading or 
reading with a partner. A Writing is Necessary (WIN) program sponsors 
schoolwide activities to give writing meaning and purpose and make it 
relevant to the students' needs. Writing contests are conducted at three- 
month intervals during the school year, with prizes awarded at each grade 
level for the best essays in English or Navajo. In addition, all students 
in the second and third grades vrrite letters to the principal and assistant 
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principal, and all letters are read and ansmredS 

Teachers are encouraged to have their students wite every day, 
asking entries in their dialogue journals, keeping logs about science 
projects, writing stories to accompany their favorite picture books, and 
making books related to the thematic units. Students have a chance to read 
their books to several people before taking them home to read them to their 
parents. (Some parents are learning to read Navajo or English from books 
authored by their children.) Some of the students ' writing is bound %d.th 
attractive covers and added to the class library. 

Students are taught to write according to the process approach. 
**Sloppy copy" and ''inventive spelling" are allowed in early drafts, as 
students are encouraged to be original and write wnat they think. Students 
read these drafts to each other and learn to judge each other's writing for 
whether or not it makes sense. An important part of the writing process is 
that all students have their work "published" in some way, often by having 
it displayed in the classroom or in the hallways. 

Xn-*Take Procedures 

Children who are possibly limited in their English proficiency are 
identified on the basis of a home language survey. Children entering 
kindergarten or first grade are tested for their English proficiency using 
the IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test (IPT). Those entering second or 
third grade are tested with the IPT, a speaking teist, an oral retelling 
test, and a dictation test. For those who have knowledge of Navajo, a 
listening score is obtained by means of a test normed in schools on the 
Navajo reservation in Arizona and New Mexico. Tuba City Primary School is 
in the process of developing tests for oral proficiency and reading in 
Navajo. 

Assessment Procedures 

Student progress is measured by both formal and informal instrtiments 
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Three etandardised achieveaMint aieaeuree are usad: the Zoira Teat of Baaic 
Skilla, the IDEA Proficiency Teat, and the Arizona Student AaaeasaMint 
Program (checkliata of perfomance objectivea for each grade level). Zn 
addition, each atudent alao haa a aonitoring ayaten folder in %Aich 
teachera record the atudent 'a progreaa tovard aieeting the perfomance 
objectivea for each grade, and a portfolio with contenta decided on b^^ the 
teachera at each grade level and reviewed twice a year by the student 'a 
teacher and the bilingual reaource peraon. When atudent a nove to the next 
grade level, the aonitoring ayaten folder and portfolio are tranaf erred 
with them to i&aintain on-going aaaeaanent. 

Students receive two progreaa report cards each aemeater. Theae 
contain checkliate which are aligned with the performance objectivea for 
the grade. In addition, aa part of the Writing ia Keceaaary program, each 
aeaester the students in gradea 1-3 develop their o%m %iritten midterm 
progreaa report with the help of their teachers. These reports, which the 
students take home to their parents, enqphaaize atrengths and areaa where 
improvement is needed. The aim ia to empower the atudenta snd to make them 
more accountable for their own learning. 

At thia time, a report card for the achool would ahow that the 
studenta are at a low intermediate level in Bngliah liatening and apeaking 
proficiency; at grade level in Navajo literacy; and below grade level but 
developing rapidly in Engliah literacy. In content achievement they are at 
grade level for acience and aocial atudiea, and above grade level for math. 

Staff Recruitmeot and Development 

One of the greatest atre'.igtha of the Tuba City Primary School ia ita 
highly qualified ataff. The teachera have an average of 11-15 yeara of 
teaching experience and, unlike the aituation at moat achoola in the Indian 
educational ayatem, there ia very little turnover. The exceptional 
performance of theae teachera haa been recognized by many Teacher of the 
Year awarda from aeveral organisationa. Moat of the teachera have Maater'a 
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degrees and, in addition, already hold or are working toward bilingual or . 
ESL certification or endorsement. About half are monolingual English 
speakers and half are bilingual in English and Navajo or Hopi. 

The program is also quite forttinate in having an aide in each 
classroom. All the aides are bilingual and have from one to two years of 
college education. 

Staff development is carried out through a variety of means. With 
funding from the district, teachers have visited and observed similar 
programs in other districts such as Tempe, KZ, Tucson, AZ, and El Paso, 
TX. They also attend the regional and national conferences of TESOL and 
NABE. Workshops at the school and district level have offered training in 
holistic teaching and development of thematic \inits. 

The principal wants to expand the workshop offerings to provide more 
training in the implementation of the dual language program, the use of the 
Math Their Way , and participation in peer coaching among the staff. Such 
inservice training will be crucial for maintaining the momentum of change 
in the program and ensuring that all the teaching staff effectively 
implement these approaches to instruction. 

The principal would also like to see a closer relationship developed 
between the Tuba City Primary School and Northern Arizona University at 
Flagstaff. He would like faculty from the university to visit the primary 
school and meet with the staff to identify features which can be 
incorporated into the preservice preparation of teachers, benefiting not 
only the Tuba City schools, but others throughout the state and region as' 
well . 

Funding and Program Adalnistration 

The school receives federal funding from Chapter One, Title VII, 
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Title V, and the Act of ;^ril 16, 1934 (Johnson-O'Malley Act^) , as well as 
state and district funds. As in school systems everywhere, difficult 
decisions must be made regarding the allocation of funds for hiring 
professional and paraprofessional staff, purchasing instructional 
materials, maintaining or expanding the physical plant, and so on. 
Alternative sources of funding are being explored, for example, an 
arrangement whereby the School Board would obtain permission from the 
Navajo tribe to lease land to commercial development in the area, with the 
revenue going to the school system. 

The School Board and the District Sup::jrintendent are strongly 
supportive of the school's programs. The Assistant Superintendent for 
Curriculum and Instruction, who oversees all the instructional programs in 
the district, is an expert resource person as a result of many years of 
experience in a variety of ESL programs. 



As in other programs observed during this project, the principal is 
the key agent of change in the school. During a three-year absence from 
Tuba City Primary School, he served as the Bilingual Program Specialist at 
the Arizona Board of Education, where he was able to observe many of the 
practices now being iit^jleroented under his guidance at the school. In 
recognition of his service at the school, he was nominated by the Governor 
of Arizona for the national honor of Principal of the Year. 

Other staff and resources also contribute to the high quality of the 
school's programs. A Native American Studies teacher is fxrnded through 
Title V. The bilingual resource person is funded as an Instruction 
Specialist through Chapter One and as a Language Development Specialist 
through Title VII. These two people provide valuable support for the 



The Act of April 16, 1934 { Johnson-O'Malley Act) is a supplemental 
program for schools to enable programs to meet specific needs of Indian 
students in grades K-12^ e.g., counseling, parental involvement, cultural 
needs, etc. These funds are primarily for use by public schools but Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools also receive some financial assistance. The Act is 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Individual tribes are 
responsible for the application of the funds and parental committees oversee 
this application. 
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developxnent of curriculum in the school* A further valuable resource for 
both teachers and students is the attractive and veil stocked library* 

Currently^ the school is inplenenting site-based nanagenent* Several 
teachers were funded to visit other prograas and bring back ideas on 
program practices to their colleagues, who have assumed responsibility for 
much of the planning and decision making for the dual language program. 
Another area of responsibility is in the hiring of new teat hers* The 
hiring committee always includes teachers and parents. 

The Parents 

The school makes a serious effort to reach out to the parents. There 
is a full time staff member designated as Parent Program Coordinator who 
conducts training in such matters as parenting and ways to encourage the 
use of Navajo in the home. At Parent Orientation Nights, the principal and 
the teachers explain the year's curriculum to the parents. These 
orientations are conducted on a separate night for each grade level and 
always get a large turnout. Good participation (up to 70%) is also 
obtained for parent-teacher conferences. 

Future OevelopMDts 

The school has a detailed action plan for the current year and has 
projected several general themes for future development. One important 
issue is the need to articulate the dual language program at the primary 
level with follow-on programs at higher levels in the school system. Both 
the Navajo tribe and the Arizona Board of Education advocate an 
uninterrupted sequence of language study. Implementing that policy will be 
a challenge for the schools and the community. Tuba City Primary School 
can help to show the way. 
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Whit# SlMMiitary School, Mtrolt, Michigan 

Conto&t«>K8L Prograa ZnfonMition 



Orados 


K, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 1 


Vuabar of Studanta in tba Contant«> 
B8L Program 


160 1 


X«anguagas and Muabar of Studanta 


Arabic 136 
Lao 13 
Albanian 5 
Poliah 3 

Urdu 2 
Hnong 1 


Muaibar of Taachara in tha Contant<- 
B8L Program 


2 


Data Program Bagan 


over 10 years ago 


la thara a contant^ESL curriculum? 


Yes 


Kumbar of Paraprofaaaionala 


1 


Mtimbar of Boma/School Liaiaona 


1 



Contact Person: Ms. Carnation Taonakas, Principal 

White Elaaantary School 
5161 Charles 

Detroit, Michigan 48212 



Tha Batting 

You head east off a highway that cuts north through Detroit until the 
access road gives out and you are on a street lined with filling stations 
and fast food franchises. Then almost ixnmediately you turn off that and 
onto a parallel street running along a large treeless caucus that surrounds 
White Elementary School. The day we arrived was grey and heavy with rain. 

Tha achool 

White Elementary is a conventional school building of the 1920s with 
cavernous hallways, large airy rooms, and a scholastic mustiness. Its 
conventional appearance belies its mission: this is a big, inner«>city 
school that prides itself on its diversity and its hospitality to all of 
the community's children. If you go in the rear entrance, as we did, tha 
first thing you see is a row of wheelchairs parked along the corridor. 
This is tha "orthopedic school,* a school<>within*a«-achool that providaa 
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classes for dozens of physically disabled students. Among other children 
in these classes, there are several of Chaldean origin^ who are severely 
handicapped. Their teacher is certified in special education and a natiVe 
speaker of Chaldean. There were pictures of mosques and Middle Eastern 
objects on the walls and slogans in Arabic because this was "Arabic Week,* 
and the whole school was going to learn about th^ customs md history of 
the region. 

Once we had made our way to the front office, White's cheerful 
principal took us into her tiny, cluttered office and disappeared. She 
returned within minutes carrying boxes of cemdy for her staff. These she 
quickly wrapped as gifts while she filled us in on the school's history. 
The outer office continued to buzz with the usual early morning traffic. 

The community is not affluent* In fact, 90% of the children enrolled 
at White could qualify as poor. Most live in rented single-family homes or 
apartments, md nearly a third live in subsidized piiblic housing* State 
law requires special classes for recent immigrants, but the school has gone 
beyond what is required by law to create a program tailored to the needs of 
a particular ethnic community. 

Detroit and neighboring Hamtramck and Dearborn are home to f.iiousands 
of immigrants from the Middle East. They come from countries as disparate 
as Lebanon, Yemen, and Syria. Many Yemeni children attend White. Public 
schooling poses a few problems for their somewhat conservative families 
since boys and girls are educated separately in Yemen, and boys are 
encouraged to stay in school much longer than girls, who typically drop out 
in the eighth grade. The Detroit Public Schools have made it a priority to 
keep them as long as possible, and White is determined ^.o make the school a 
place where their parents — and, signif iceuitly, their mothers — feel at 
home. So they offer parents workshops on Saturdays while the children are 

^ Chaldeans come from small, isolated communities in Iraq totalling fewer 
than 200, 000 inhabitants. Their lan^juage is historically related to Assyrian 
and Judeo- Aramaic; their principal religion is a form of Catholicism called 
Uniate. Centuries of endogamy have produced a disproportionate large number 
of children with special needs among the community's progeny. 
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attending Koranic school on the school's policies, coinmiinity services, even 
driver education. They are slowly making headway against the traditional 
view that an education is a male birthright and a woman's place is in the 
home . 

Because the building has such roomy corridors (and has accommodated 
as many as 2,200 students in the past), it doesn't feel crowded today. In 
fact, it has a refreshingly informal and hospitable atmosphere. S;^aff, 
parents, and children mingle freely, and they all go about their business 
in a quiet, disciplined manner. There was no screaming. The childrcsn we 
saw in the corridors were friendly /^nd polite; in the classroom they 
appeared to be busy, euid interested. 

On the day of our visit, the Yemeni children had come to school in 
traditional dress to participate in Arabic Week. The girls were wearing 
head-scarves and long dresses, their normal clothing. One shy little boy 
appeared in a gellabah with a small sheathed sabre in his belt and a hall . 
monitor in tow. The monitor wondered if she should disarm him; the teacher 
thought that was a good idea and calmly put the weapon away for safe 
keeping. As we adults talked, the children quietly went over their 
homework or set to work on material they located in a file drawer. Some 
worked alone, and some worked in small groups. Theirs was clearly a • 
comfortable routine. 

White's ESIi progremi resides in two classrooms run by two Arabic 
speaking teachers, a woman from Jordan and a man from Lebanon. She is a 
former biochemist who has single-handedly created an environment in which 
children are loved, understood, and stimulated. She has been at the school 
for ten years. He taught in a high school in Lebanon before emigrating and 
had begun working at White a year before our visit. Their headquarters is 
a large, airy room whose walls are covered in pictures and samples of 
student work. There are a few rows of desks in one comer and a large . 
table in another; there was a pot of coffee percolating under the window - 
the morning we were there. The room had a domestic, gemtitlich feeling more 
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reminiscent of a home them a classroom. 

Zn«-Take «nd Xitit Vroeedures 

When children arrive at the school, their families are given a home 
lemguage survey to complete. This provides basic information that is used 
to decide on further testing. Most children then do a sixbset of the 
questions in the Idea Oral Lemguage Proficiency Test in English (""This is 

one cat. These are three and txie National Achievement Test in 

reading, and they are placed accordingly. Those requiring a lot of 
instruction in English receive 15 hours a week; those needing less get 
between one and five hours depending on their scores. Thus, a single ESL 
class might include children at a range of English proficiency levels, and 
the teacher has to modulate her routine to accommodate this variety. This 
is where cooperative learning comes in. The children have been taught to 
work together, they know the routine, and they easily fall into helping 
each other. Culturally, instituting a cooperative learning environment is 
not difficult among Arab children since older, more proficient children are 
expected to help the younger, less proficient ones in a family. 

The Program axid XnstructioMl Procedures 

As implied above, students do not receive content-based ESL 
instruction per se: they are mainstreamed in classes usually taught by 
teachers who are sensitive to their linguistic needs and get contents- 
related instruction in English on the side. For exanple, we observed a 
cooperative, task«-oriented science class taught by a Ukrainian speaking 
teacher who had requested having the classroom next to the ESL room for her 
science classes. (She has been involved in tutoring bilingual students at, 
the school for over 20 years and has supported the ESL program throughout- 
her career.) Her large room was filled with stimulating displays, aquaria* 
terraria, animal cages, posters, charts, plants, etc. Although most of the 
students present were not LEP students, she was able to manage instinxction 
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for the majority while working individually with the Yeioeni students in the 
class. The subject was vertebrates. Working in groups, the children 
examined j&'rs containing small live fish, identified the parts of the fish, 
and answered questions on the physiological fxinctions of these body parts. 
Since the class was task-oriented, the sxibject matter was reinforced in a 
variety of graphic media (for exaxaple, there was a large diagram of a fish 
on the wall), and the children worked collaboratively, the material was 
easily assimilated by the students present who were less proficient in 
English. Yemeni children typically rlo well in their classes, at least in 
part because their parents require strict attentiveness in class and the 
timely completion of homework assignments. There are few distractions in 
many Yemeni homes, and television watching is carefully restricted. Many 
Yemeni children regularly make the honor roll; five had just been named to 
the -principal's list," a special honor because it meant they had achieved 
at least a 3.5 grade point average. 

As for their English classes, che teachers follow the curriculum 
fairly closely, although both teachers favor a variety of media and 
activities, active learning. Hooked on Phonics . Carousel of Ideas , and a 
lot of Arabic (one class included an African-American girl whose parents 
are Muslim) . One teacher, for exaitqple, taught a first grade class on basic 
vocabulary, transportation terms', and comparatives for 11 children. The 
girls naturally sat on one side of the room and the boys on the other. 
After opening with an informtvl question-and-answer sepsjion, he plunged into 
a review of the terms for colors, nximbers, shapes, weekdays, and seasons in 
Arabic and English. This was followed with a picture exercise in English 
involving various modes of transport (big van, small van, tow truck, mail 
truck, bus, trailer, etc.) in which the students, seated in a frontal U- 
configuration, called out 'he names of these objects. If they got stuck, 
as they did on trailer, he would explain in Arabic and English by means of 
contextual i zed examples and questions to direct the children's attention to 
the word. He was actively encouraging throughout, and the children were 
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actively engaged in the lesson. All of them participated. Error 
correction was permitted, but it came from the studentu themselves, and the 
child making the error was given time to rehearse. When one little boy had 
a hard time with the activity, several of the girls jxjnqped in to help. As 
the children began to catch on, they moved to integrated practice of 
relevant comparatives ("Which is bigger?" "Which is smaller?") and 
instrumentals ("What is a mail truck used for?"). The children then talked 
about what mode of transport they used to get to school each day and did a 
matching exercise in which they cut out or drew pictures of trucks and such 
and matched them for size and purpose. It was quite clear that the teacher 
would drill this concept xintil he was sure every child \mderstood it. 

Another class, a kindergarten class, was devoted to the present 
progressive. In this case, the teacher fell into the somewhat tinauthentic 
discourse associated with the conventional teaching of this structure 
("What am I doing?") using himself as a context. The students were 
required to respond in whole utterances, ie., "You're standing." There was 
a lot of repetition and considerable explanation in Arabic if a child 
seemed lost. Pictures were also used to reinforce the structure and extend 
vocabulary and teacher-directed q-«uid-a ("What are they doing?*) about the 
people in the pictures. The teacher brought all of the children into the 
activity, at one point kneeling to gain a student's attention, and showed 
great skill at individualizing the lesson. 

A cursory review of the guidebooks on the teacher's desk further 
reinforced the impression that the content closely follows the designated 
curriculum and the teacher incorporates and adapts suggested activities to 
meet the class needs. He felt that being a new teacher he should do this.. 
Needless to say, much of the ESL instruction at these levels entails the / 
teaching of basic vocabulary and structure. However, teachers also work on 
the language of the content classroom. For example, in one class that 
includes speakers of Lao and Albanian as well as speakers of Arabic, one 
day a week is spent on mathematics and one day is spent on science. In 
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most o£ these classes, mainstream texts are used, and the teacher works 
through the material while systematically providing aiiQ;>li£i cation and 
clarification in English and Arabic. Here, they receive the nurturing 
attention necessary to keep up with the demands o£ their regular classes. 
Lots of explaining and making sure that the children are keeping up with 
their work is done. The actual teaching is pretty traditional — 
information/drill and conpletion-style behavior, Tasks required of the 
children in their regrular classes are duplicated in these classes, and 
particular attention is given to such culturally loaded material as word 
problems . 

Teachers who are unfamiliar with the community's cultural practices" 
turn to the two ESL teachers for advice. While we were there, one teacher 
wondered how to discourage a first grade boy from naming the classmate his 
family had chosen for him to marry, emd how to do it sensitively. In 
essence, the Yemeni children know that they ceui always turn to their Arabic 
speaking teachers for help and that they will receive it in both languages. 
Their exposure to content-related vocabulary in the content classroom then 
reinforces what they have learned in these somewhat more language* focused 
sessions. Thus, the two classes support each other in a way that promotes 
the learning of language and content integratively. 

Student progress is evaluated by means of a variety of measures. In 
addition to the two tests commonly administered at admission, and 
readministered periodically, students are given the California Achievement 
Test (CAT) toward the close of each school year. For the most part, though 
not calibrated to the skills of non-native speakers, the CAT has not met 
with resistance. In fact, the children in the program score consistently 
above grade level in mathematics, science, and social studies. They are 
below grade level in language arts, of course, but the lack of grade- 
appropriate proficiency in the language of instruction does not seem to 
affect their assimilation of the regular course content. 
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Conclusion 

Much of White's success can be attributed directly to the 
determination of administrators, faculty, and parents to create a positive 
learning environment*. One effect of that determination is readily apparent 
in the school's relaxed atmosphere. In 1994, White will become a 
•professional development school - that is, it will join a consortium 
that includes faculty members and students from a local university who will 
collaborate with White staff to create new learning modules, improve 
teaching, and undertake classroom research* The school's openness and its 
commitment to improvisation and change in less than classically ideal 
circumstances are now generally recognized. 

Another reason for the school's success is lateral communication at the 
level of principal. Nine principals from the city get together informally 
every Friday afternoon to exchange information. In this way. White was 
able to get its hands on a cast-off high speed Gestetner duplicating 
machine that was going unused elset^ere. Similarly, White's principal was 
able to share their experience with once-a*week notes to parents: since 
they started sending notes home only on Thursday, and parents have come to 
expect a note every Thursday, White's administration has achieved higher 
levels of parental interest and involvement. Previously, when parents were 
not primed to expect conmunication, notes would get lost on the way home in 
the mysterious, time honored way they have for centuries. Now parents make 
sure they hear from the school every week. As the principal remarked, the 
simplest solutions are sometimes the most effective. That motto captures 
White's energetic and pragmatic creed. 
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Tung Wing Bl«Mntary School PS « 124, Mm tork, Mmw tork 

Co&tont-BSL Frograa Xaforastiott 
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4 



Contact Peraon: Ms. Kit Feng 

Director of Bilingual and ESL Programs 

330 West 18th Street 

Nav York, Nev York 10011 



Tha setting 

PS 124, also known as Yung Wing Elementary School, is located on 
Confucius Plaza in Manhattan's Chinatown. A large red brick building, it 
ia almost indistinguishable from a surrounding apartment complex. Nearby, 
tiny shops, offering everything from priceless porcelain to slippery squid, 
spill onto the sidewalks. Shoppers, vendors, tourists, and delivery trucks 
fill the streets. Fierce dragons emblazon doorways and restaurant signs; 
phone booths are housed in miniature pagodas; the air carries the 
identifiable aromas of hot oil, garlic, ginger and aoy aauce. Everywhere 
are indications that this is indeed Chinatown. 

Tha School 

The area aurrounding PS 124 is a wr king-class neighborhood with only 
a amall number of lower middle-class or multigenerational families. Most 
families live in subsidized housing or in **Chinatown** houses, those with a 
shop on the ground floor and living quarters above. Ninety percent of the 
familiea are of Chineae origin; a aignificant number are second and third 
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generation. Many newly . arrived iitaoigrants from People's Republic of China 
(PRC) also call the neighborhood home. A sprinkling of African Americans, 
Latinos, and white Americans make up the balance. 

A bulletin board in the entry hall, directly opposite the front door, 
proudly proclaims that Yung Wing Elementary School was recently muned one 
of the 170 "America's Best Elementary Schools"^. The school also enjoys 
an excellent reputation within the school system and the Chinese community* 
Although it is a neighborhood school, and officially limited to children 
from the neighborhood, its gifted and talented program and the strength of 
its overall program lead many parents outside the district to try to find 
ways to enroll their children. 

Like the population of the surrounding community, the student body of 
1,150 is stable at 90% ethnic Chinese; the remaining 10% are African 
American, white, and Latino. Approximately 30% of the students have beer, 
identified as limited in their English proficiency (LEP) . In many cases, 
these are the children of recent mainland immigrants who are monolingual 
speakers of Cantonese, Mandarin, or Fukianese, one of the dialects of 
Southern Min; 78% of the student body are eligible for funded lunches, 

PS 124 is one of 24 elementary schools in District 2, the Upper 
Eastside neighborhoods of Yorkville and Murray Hill (near the United 
Nations), and Lower Eastside areas like SoHo and Chinatown. According to a 
district school board member, PS 124 does not get preferential treatment. 
It is, however, fortimate to have a fairly new plant — the school was 
built in 1976 and a good staff. The district school board member we • 
interviewed was enthusiastic about her district and fully supportive of 
bilingual education. She believes, without it, *there could be no 
success. * 

The Program 



^ Weiss, Michael J. "America's Best Elementary Schools." Redbook. 
April 1993. 
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Five or six years ago, teachers adhered to traditional instructional 
procedures in the "bilingual* classes at PS 124 « For exanqple, language 
arts was taught in the conventional way — classes in phonics with 
traditional readers as the materials. Thwks to the initiative o£ the New 
York City Public Schools, the inspiring leadership £rom the district's ESL 
supervisor, and the current principal, dramatic changes in the school's 
instructional approach have taken place since then. The city has mandated 
seven and one-hal£ hours of training in techniques needed £or working with 
limited English proficient students for all classroom teachers. 
Additionally, a whole-language/content-based approach has been implemented 
on a district-wide basis. Teachers have received intensive eight-day 
summer institutes in these approaches. 

Whether they are in one of the language support programs or 
mainstream classes, all students follow the curriculum set down by New York 
State and district guidelines. Students are highly motivated and 
successful. In all the classes we observed, students were engaged and 
appeared to concentrate on the work at hand. The upper grade students we 
spoke with were complimentary of one teacher because "She's hard." (This* 
from students who had started in the third grade with no English.) 

In the ESL classes, most of the students have a low intermediate 
level of listening and speaking proficiency in English; proficiency levels 
in the bilingual classes are more variable. The average level of English 
literacy for LEP students is below grade level, but most are rapidly 
catching up. They are also below grade level in culturally-loaded social 
studies, but at grade level in science and above grade level in math. The 
goal is that all students will be mainstreamed after three years of 
sheltered instruction, whether they are in ESL or bilingual classes. 

The importance of the ESL program was evident in the four classes we 
observed and in our conversations with the ESL coordinator, administrators, 
teachers and students. On the whole, throughout the two days we spent at 
the school, we observed a well-planned, well-r\m ESL/bilingual program with 
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an energetic and well-informed coordinator « enthusiastic teachers, a 
supportive principal, a supportive district administrator, and responsive 
students . 

Xn--Tak« Procedures 

At PS 124, a range of options are available to LEP students. Upon 
entry, the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) is used to identify those 
students needing special lemguage support (thosie scoring below the 41st 
percentile) . For those with the lowest scores, bilingual classes (using 
English and usually Cantonese or Memdarin as instructional lemguages) are 
recommended. Children with stronger English skills are placed either in 
free-standing ESL classes (sheltered classes) or in mainstream classes with 
pull-out ESL instruction. There is also a cross-age tutoring program 
offered by students in the upper grades for children in the lower grades. 

The LAB test is also used to determine student readiness for 
mainstreaming. Children starting in bilingual, ESL kindergarten, or first 
grade usually make the treuisition to mainstretun classes by the end of 
second grade. If by the end of the third year a student is not ready for 
mainstreaming, s/he is tested for other possible learning problems. 
However, for children in the upper grades who are not ready for 
mainstreaming, or for older LEP children who are enrolled for the first 
time in a U.S. school, there are other langx'age support services, including 
bilingual classes, a bilingual resource room, and a Reading Recovery 
program for those students who need additional instruction in reading. 

Administrators at the school comment they often have difficulty 
persuading parents to place their children in bilingual classes, possibly 
due to a lingering image from the years when the program was less 
effective, or a feeling among parents that their children should learn 
English at school and placement in a bilingual class will only delay their 
progress. These parents have indicated that the learning and maintenance 
of Chinese are the responsibility of Saturday Chinese schools, not the 
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public schools. As the bilingual program has become stronger and its 
purpose clearer, more parents have begiin to accept bilingual classes for 
their children. 

The Staff 

A visit to PS 124 is an energizing experience. There is an esprit de 
corps that seems contagious. Under a school*-based management /shared 
decision-making plan nov; in effect in the city, the teachers make many of 
the decisions affecting their school program. As a result, the entire 
faculty is working toward the use of the whole language approach, and in 
the free-standing ESL and bilingual classes, content-based instruction is 
being phased in. The bilingual staff of the school maintains parental and 
comm\inity outreach activities, and there is an active parent-teacher 
association (PTA) which lends both moral and financial support to the 
school's programs in a variety of ways, such as participation in school 
programs like science fairs and nxamerous fimd-raising projects. 

The ESL supervisors at both PS 124 and the district level have given 
special attention to the recruitment and training of teachers in the 
bilingual and free-standing ESL classes. These teachers were hired 
specifically for the ESL or bilingual assignment, and before they were 
taken on, they were observed in other programs and schools. All are 
required to be bilingual, though the ESL teachers may be English dominants 
Two of the teachers we observed were educated in Taiwan and China and 
received their certification training in the U.S. All those currently on 
staff are. certified (content, ESL, or bilingual) and have been teaching 
nine or more years, with about three to five years experience at PS 124. 
There are also three or four aides on the staff, all of whom are bilingual 
and have at least a high school education. 

The faculty has many opportxinities for staff development: one-day 
seminars, one-day training sessions, and regional and/or city-wide 
conferences. The ESL and bilingual staff take full advantage of these 
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o££erings with the full support of the school administrator. 
Xastrttctional Sraetiees 

Although we did not observe any activities that specifically 
exeniplified the integration of English and content, we saw xaaxiy indications 
that such integration is an integral part of the curriculum. For exaiiple, 
one teacher is developing portable science units, for the lower grades. 
When completed, the ESL teachers will be trained in how to use them. 
Elsewhere, work by students who participated in a recent science fair 
hosted by the school was on display. In one bilingual grade 2-3 classroom, 
many teacher- and student -made exhibits from, or developed as a result of,, 
the science fair were in use. A particularly lively exchemge took place 
when the teacher in this class asked the students if they could remember 
**what science is." One energetic boy looked over the list on a chart and 
clearly discarded all the easy words. He finally picked the longest word: 
* Science is discovery,* he eumounced. 

On the other hemd, the integration of English and content was not 
always apparent. In one ESL kindergarten class, the children were writing 
in their journals. Here, students were encouraged and assisted, but the 
emphasis was on accuracy (spelling and copying) rather theui meaning. Also, 
many of the books available in the reading comer were not LEP-specif ic. 

Throughout the school, student work was displayed along with the 
usual topical charts and posters. In one sixth grade classroom, a project 
being directed by a parent involved building a model of the Great Wall of 
China. The children were told that, although they were using simulated 
materials, they were going to build the structure as it had been originally 
constructed. 

On the whole, classroom practices at the school embody attitudes of 
mutual support and collaboration that lead to the creation of a supportive 
learning environment. Far from denying the school's cultural orientation, 
teachers capitalize on the LEP students' Chinese heritage. For example, ' 
non-Chinese teachers make it a point to study Chinese culture, and Chinese 
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teachers draw on the cultural background consnon to staff and students 
alike, when teaching concepts. For example, in a sixth grade bilingual 
math class, we saw a lesson devoted to symmetry and planes, with fractions. 
The teacher illustrated these concepts through drawing and by pointing out 
the symmetrical structures of several Chinese symbols. It was a difficult 
unit for the researchers to understand, but all. the students queried the 
following day said they had easily grasped the concepts addressed in the 
unit. 

Moreover, disciplinary problems appeared to be few. On one occasion, 
a teacher stopped teaching long enough to attend to a student who was 
talking out of turn, but such interventions were rare indeed. Both the 
teachers and aides actively encouraged their students to respond to what 
was imparted and to recall material they had learned. Students we spoke 
with confirmed that they were constantly encouraged to achieve — and to 
work hard. Pressure never seemed to let up. 

English is used exclusively in the ESL classes. Typically, 
responses, in Cantonese or other Chinese languages, by the stiidents are 
accepted, but usually interpreted by the teacher or aide. In one 
kindergarten ESL class, the children were writing in their journals — many 
illustrating stories and experiences. The aide helped chera tell their 
stories, but if the story was recounted in Cantonese, it was retold and 
ultimately written in English. In a sixth grade math class, the teacher 
provided explanations in Cantonese, if she thought it necessary, but always 
repeated them again in English. We saw no Chinese written work except in 
the corner of a chalkboard in one bilingual classroom. We observed very 
little Chinese conversation among the students; indeed, they deliberately 
used English with their classmates, and the use of Chinese is mainly 
confined to the home. Most students felt they were ready to move into 
mainstream classes and gave their teachers high marks for teaching them 
English, among other subjects. 
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Conclusion 

Expectations nan high at PS 124, as was evident in interviews with 
the district supervisor and the classroom behavior of teachers and 
students. In the kindergarten class where journals were being written, 
some of the children wrote in coirplete paragraphs. When we asked the 
teacher about these students' remarkable attention to coxqpositional form, 
she seemed to think such behavior was only normal and to be expected! 

In sum, PS 124 's favorable reputation seems entirely justified: 
"teachable moments" were everywhere. Teachers' subtle attention to 
students' linguistic needs and cultural predispositions strongly suggest 
student-centered learning happens in every classroom. 
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XSL/Blliagual T^achar Cartifiication Znfoxsation hy Stata 

N/A « No inforMtion availabl* 



Stata 


Araaa Wrcm Ithich Boura Moat Ba Takan Tor Cartlflcation 


AK 


The requirement for ESL endorsement is conqpletion of an approved 
teacher education sequence in TESL. 


AZ 


1. Valid AZ teaching certificate 

2. Cosnpletion of approved program in ESL or 21 semester hours 
from accredited institution^ including 3 hours in each of the 
following: 

Linguistics 

Advanced English grammar 
Culture and social issues 
Supervised practicum^ and 
9 hours in ESL 

3. Second language learning: 6 semester hours « intensive 
training (Peace Corps, DLI, etc.), sufficient ranking on ACTFL 
scale, passage of A2 Classroom Spanish Proficiency Exam, 
American Indian proficiency, or second language learning 
equivalent to six semester hours. 


AR 


N/A 


CA 


To qualify for a supplementary authorization in ESL an appliceuit 
must: 

1. Hold a Single Subject, Standard Secondary, Special Secondary, 
Multiple Subject, or Standard Elementary Teaching Credential, 

AND 

2. Have completed either a collegiate major in ESL from a 
regionally accredited college or university 

OR 

20 semester hours, or 10 upper division semester hours of course 
work with a grade of "C* or better including courses covering 
the following areas: 
ESL methodology 

Sociological and psychological factors of second language 
acquisition 

English linguistics 
Intercultural communicanion 




CO 


ESL Added Endorsement 
Must have approved progrfmt 
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XaitlaX Xdueator eartifleat^ ragulrttmants 

1. Bachelor's degree from an approved institution 

2. Minimmn of 39 semester hours in general education in five of 
the six areas listed: English; Natural sciences; Mathematics; 
Social studies: Foreign language; and Pine arts. Must also have 
course in U.S. history 

3. Have conqpleted a sxibject-area major consisting of one of the 
following: 

TESOL 

Minimmn of 30 scones ter hours in TESOL 
AND 

9 semester hours in areas of bilingualism« a foreign language 
or literacy development. The 30 semester hours must be 
distributed among: English history; Language theory; Culture 
and intergroup relations; and Linguistic and academic assessment 
of LEP students 

4. Have a minimmn of 30 semester hours in professional education 
in a pleuined program of study to be distributed among: 
Foundations of education; Educational psychology; Curriculiam and ' 
methods of teaching; Supervised observation; and a course of 
study in special education comprised of a minimiam of 36 clock 
hours 

Professional Xducator certificate regalroments 

1, Completed 30 school months of successful teaching under the 
provisional educator certificate, or interim provisional 
educator certificate 

2« Conqpleted minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the bachelor's ' 
degree. Such course work need not necessarily lead to a 
master's degree and may include graduate or undergraduate 
courses consisting of: 

a planned program at an approved institution related directly 
to the subject areas or grade levels of the endorsement or in an 
area or areas related to the teacher's ability to provide 
instruction effectively, or to meet locally determined goals and 
objectives; or an individual progvam which is mutually 
determined or approved by the teacher and the employing agent of 
the board of education and which is designed to increase the 
ability of the teacher to improve student learning. 
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xx: 


!• Bachelor's Degree from accredited institution 

2. Coinpletion of appropriate tests as mandated by Board of 
Education 

3 . General euid professional education requirements 

4. 30 semester hours to include: 

Historical, philosophical, educational, and sociological 
basis of the education of language minority students (a minimum 
of six semester hours) to include: Foxindations of ESL Education 
and Theory and Practice of ESL 

Linguistics and its relationship to cognitive development (a 
minimum of six semester ho\xrs) to include: 

Introduction to Linguistics 

Second Language Acquisition 

Introduction to Psycholinguistics 

Developmental literacy, reading readiness and reading for 
language minority students (a minimum of three semester hours) 

Bilingual assessment instniments used with linguistically 
diverse language minority students (a minimum of three semester * 
hours ) 

Principles of cross-cultural communication and the 
differences in learning styles of Language Minority students (a 
minimum of three semester hours) 
OR 

Substitutable experience (required verification, i,e, one 
year of living abroad or 45 hours oi: formal travel study 

5. Competency in the English language as determined by the 
Language Minority Affairs Branch 

6. Conqpetency in the language of specialty other than English as 
determined by an assessment administered in the language by the 
Language Minority Affairs Branch 


DE 


Bachelor's degree from an accredited college 

Completion of approved teacher education program in English to 
Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) 
OR 

A minimum of 24 semester hours to include 
Human development 

Methods of teaching elementary language arts, or English, or 
foreign lemguage 

Identifying/ treating exceptionalities 
Effective teaching strategies 
Multicultural education 
Student teaching 
AND 

Major in ESOL or con^letion of an approved teacher education 
program in ESOL 
OR 

Completion of a program in English, foreign language, or 
elementary education, with 3 semester hours in each of the 
following: 

Second language acquisition/psycholinguistics 
Methods of teaching English as a second language, or English 
as a second dialect 

Structure of the English language 
Second 1 anguage t es t ing 
Ethnic studies/multicultural education 
AND 

Completion of the intermediate level of a foreign language to 
satisfy a Department of Public Instruction approved proficiency ' 
test 
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IX 


ESOL Coverage: issued only on the basis of a degree major in 
ESOL 

ESOL Endorsement: issued upon conqpletion of 15 semester hours of 
college credits or the equivalent inservice training in a 
district -approved add-on ESOL endorsement program or on the 
basis of * grandfathering* experienced basic ESOL teachers (See 
1990 ESOL Agreement) . 

Add-on programs include such options as: *< 
60 hours telecourse plus 240 hours of district-developed ESOL *. 
inservice 

60 hour Department of Education-developed overview course 
plus 240 hours of district-developed ESOL inservice 

300 hours of district-developed and approved ESOL inservice 

300 hours of Department of Education-.developed inservice ^ ^. 
program 

Any combination of the above 


QK 


15 credit hours in: 

Applied and/or contrastive linguistics 

Cultixre and society 

Instructional methods and materials 
If district is irnable to find teachers, the 15 hour requirement . 
cem be reduced to ten. 


BX 


Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or a 5-year or 
master's degree state approved teacher education program in 
TESOL 

Completion of a state approved TESOL teacher education program 
for grades 7-12 


XD 


Completion of an approved ESL program at a college or university * 
including: 

Foreign language 

ESL methods 

Multicultural issues 


XL 


1. Valid IL teaching certificate' 

2. 100 clock hours or 3 months teaching experience with ESL 
students and 18 semester hours in: * 

Linguistics 

Theoretical Foundations of Teaching ESL 

Assessment of the Bilingual Student 

Methods and Materials for Teaching ESL 

Cross -Cultural Studies for Teaching LEP students 
Individuals who obtain certification may only teach at the grade 
level for which their regular certificate is valid 
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IN 


Teachers must have an all-grade ESL minor. 24 semester hours 
must be taken from: 

General linguistics and English linguistics 

Psychol inguis tics emd sociolinguistics 

Culture and society 

Literature 

Methods and materials 

Practicum in ESL t 
The minor may be professionalized when the candidate has 
coxtqpleted 12 semester hours from at least two of the following 
areas: linguistics, language, literature, or ESL, six of which 
must be at the graduate level. Further, the cemdidate must meet 
the professionalization requirements for the basic preparation 
level of the standard license. 

As of 1976, a Bilingual and Bicultural Proficiency Endorsement 
has been available to add-on to a Steuidard or Professional 
License, to teach in a bilingual and/or bicultural setting. 
Candidates must have completed 12 semester hoxirs in the i 
following areas: 

Methods of instruction in bilingual and bicultural education 
Development of bilingual and bicultural program 
Culture of the bilingual target language group 


ZA 


24 semester hours coursework in ESL including: 
Teaching ESL 
Applied linguistics 
Bilingual education 
Language and culture 
Nature of language 
Language acquisition 


KS 


Certification for bilingual -multicultural applicants: 
Hold a valid teaching certificate 

Complete a state-approved program and be recommended for by a • 
teacher education institution 

Provisional one-year certificate granted upon completion of 12 
hours of study in an approved bilingual-multicultural program 
including: 

History and cultural patterns of the U.S. and the language of 
study 

Materials development 

Linguistics and bilingual-multicultural teaching methods 

Assessment 

Human interaction 

History and philosophy of bilingualism and bilingual- 
multicultural education 

Proficiency in English and the target language 

Certification for ESL applicants: 

Complete a state-approved program including: 
General and applied linguistics 

Language as an element of culture \f 
Process of language acquisition 
ESL teaching methods 

Assessment procedures and curriculum development ' 


KY 


ESL Endorsement on regular certificate available 

12 semester hours in linguistics, applications, and methods 
6 semester hours in foreign language 
ESL Endorsement for same grade level as regular certificate 
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3 semester hours in Methods for teaching £SL 
3 seines ter hours in Language and culture 

3 semester hours in Stz^cture of the English language ^ 
3 semester hours in Curriculxim design for the multicultural 
classroom 


KB 


Complete 15 hours of work from the following areas: 
ESL methods and materials 
Linguistics/language acquisition 
Cultural studies 
Curriculum development 
Assessment and testing 
AND 

A minimi2m of 21 hours in the following areas: « 
Methods of teaching ESL 
Language acquisition 
Second language acquisition theory 
Linguistics 

Curriculum development 
Assessment and testing 
Multicultural education 

An alternative plan includes completing 9 hours from the first 
list with a minimiim of 3 years successful ESL teaching 


MD 


1. Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution 

2. At least 21 semester hours of \mdergraduate or graduate 
coursework in the following four content areas: 

American English and linguistics 
Foreign language 
Cross cultural studies 
Language learning 

3 . At least 21 semester hours in a planned program of { 
professional education, including the following: 

6 semester hours in foundations of education, including a 
course in psychological foundations of education 

12 semester hours in methodology for the ESOL teacher which 
include 3 semester hours in: 

ESOL methods 

Methods in the teaching of reading to LEP students 
ESOL tests and measurements 

12 semester hours in supervised observation and student 
teaching in ESOL divided between elementary and secondary 
levels, or 2 years of successful teaching experience in ESOL 

3 semester hours in special education, to be either an 
introductory or survey course or mainstreaming 


MX 


Proficiency in reading, vnriting, and speaking American English 

as determined by the Board of Education 

Con^letion of 30 hours of coursework in language 

Completion of 21 hours of coursework and experiences related to - 

effective teaching 
Completion of 300 clock hours of supervised teaching 
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MX 


Initial bilingual certification: 

Conqpletion of 24 hours in bilingual education 

Bilingual endorsement: 

Proficiency in English and the target language 
Con9>letion of 16 hours: 

Linguistics and bilingual methodology . • 
Coursework should develop the following skills: 
Knowledge of the field of bilingual education 
English and the target language for content instruction 
Linguistic analysis 

Cultural information and activities to develop basic skills 
Cultural a%^reness 

Presenting information to students ^ 
Communicating with parents and the advisory committee 
Conpletion of field experience 


MN 


1. Bachelor's degree 

2. 2 years college study of language or 4 ye«trs high school 

3. 27 quarter hours in ESL 

4. 36 quarter hours in ESL teacher preparation course 


MS 


Must have degree from an accredited university 
Certification is an accredited/ add-on endorsement 


MO 


1. Baccalaureate degree, valid teacher's certificate 

21 semester hours in TESOL, recommended study of one foreign '* 
language 

2* 15 semester hours in: 

Linguistics and English linguistics 

Language «md culture or sociolinguistics ^ 
Second language acquisition 
Methods of teaching second language students 
Material for teaching English to speakers of other languages 
Assessment of speakers of other languages 
3. 1-3 semester hours practicum in ESOL 


MT 


Completion of an approved TESL program 
Competence in: 

English language 

Linguistics 

Language and culture 
Training in K-12 methods 
Professional education coursework 
Experience learning a second language 
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ME 


Undergraduate endorsement: Supplementary endorsement which 
requires an applicant to have an endorsement as a prerequisite 
to this endorsement and completion of 3 hours in each of the 
following: 

English language /linguistics, %^ich includes the nature of 
language; syntax and morphology; and language variation and 
change 

Cross-cultural communication, which includes langruage and 
cultxure; relationships among language and community, identity, 
beliefs, and values 

Methods in ESL 

Assessment and Evaluation of Second Language Learners, which 
includes language proficiency testing, entry and placement 
procedures, theories of second language acquisition, and 
selection, development and evaluation of curriculum baaed on 
language proficiency 

Practicum in teaching ESL 
One year stud^ of another lanc^uage or equivalence in a language 
other than a native language 

Graduate endorsement: Supplementary endorsement which requires 
an applicant to have a valid regular teaching certificate and 
either 

1) be endorsed in Elementary Education, English, Speech 
Language Pathologry, Special Education, Reading^ Foreign Language*. 
Education, OR 

2) have previous experience and/or training in language 
learning related fields 

A minimum of 12 graduate semester hours beyond the bachelor's ' 
degree including conqpletion of 3 hours in each of the following: 

Linguistics, which shall include the structure of the 
language, language variation (regional and social) , and language 
acquisition 

Cross-cultural communication, which includes languages and 
culture; relationships among language and community, identity 
beliefs, and values 

Methods in ESL 

Curriculum design for ESL, which includes student /language 
assessment and 1 credit hour practicum in an ESL setting in 
Grades K-12 


NV 


TESOL Endorsement is a limited endorsement 

Teach«.rs must have had the following niimber of semester hours 
above and beyond secondary certification: 

6 units for a 5-year, non-renewable endorsement (soon to be 
changed to 3 year endorsement) . 

12 units for a regular renewable ESL endorsement 
18 hours and a master's degree for professional endorsement 
The coursewor)c must be in: 

Methods and methodology 

Principles and theories 

Curriculum development 

Evaluation 


MB 


Conpletion of an approved ESL program 
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NJ 


Candidates who wish to pursue bilingual/bicultural education or 
ESL certification roust enroll in one of these progreuns and be 
recommended by the college for certification* For ESL: 
candidates who hold a standard NJ instructional certificate in 
another field and who complete the ESL subject matter 
requirements in a college approved program will receive a 
standard ESL certificate upon the recommendation of the college. 
The induction progreun required of beginning teachers does not 
apply to these candidates (see provisional certification 
requirements ) 


MM 


24 semester hours in the teaching field in addition to 24-36 
hours teaching in the field.. For ESL, the initial 24 hours of 
education roust be in an ESL program 


MY 


Provisional certification: 

1* Completion of an approved program registered by the 
Department specifically for teaching ESL 

Achieved satisfactory level of performzmce in oral and 
%^itten English on the NYS Certification Examinations 

OR r 

2. Completion of a program at an approved institution of higher .* 
education, which has attained an initial regular certificate 
along with the required experience in a state which has 
contracted with KYS pursuant to Education Law, section 3030 

OR 

3. Baccalaureate degree from accredited institution 

6 semester hours in: English, math, science, and social 
studies . 

36 semester hours in one of the liberal arts and sciences 
15 semester hours in professional education 
15 semester hours in teaching English to speakers of other 
languages 

1 year study of a language other than English 
Student teaching experience 

Achieved satisfactory level of performance in oral and %^itten 
English on NYS Certification Examinations 

One year paid full-time experience as a teacher of English to 
speakers of other languages 








Permanent certification: 

1. Satisfy all requirements for provisional certification 

2 . One academic year supervised internship 

3. Master's degree related to the field 


NC 


Hold a valid teaching certificate 

Be employed as a teacher of limited English proficient children 
Complete an approved certification program or a field-based 
program 


ND 


Certified add-on endorsement available 

16 semester hours in Methodology, Linguistics, Assessment, 
and a field experience t 


UH 


Complete 20 hours in an approved TESOL program 


OK 


6 semester hours in Linguistics and second language 
acquisition 

6 semester hours in Cultural history of United States 
9 semester hours of Teaching ESL to LEP students 
3 semester hours in Electives 


OR 


N/A 


PA 


N/A 
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RX 


English lemguage proficiency 

Completion of college level study of a second language: 
Elementary and intermediate grammar and conversation 
Culture and civilization 

Coi^pletion of 18 hours in each of the following areas: 
Introduction to English linguistics 
Curriculxoni and methods for ESL programs 
Second language assessment and evaluation 
Socio*cultural foundations of ESL education 
Second language literacy for LEP learners 
Theories of first and second language acquisition 

Completion of a 45 clock hour practiciom in an ESL program 


SC 


N/A 


SD 


N/A 


m 


9 quarter hours in Linguistics and English linguistics 
12 quarter hours in ESL pedagogy 
6 quarter hours in Related studies (language and culture, 
sociolinguistics, cross-cultural studies, etc. ) 
3 quarter hours in ESL student teaching 


rx 


1. Bachelor's degree 

2. Valid TX teaching certificate 

3. 12 semester hours in: 
Psycholinguistics 
Methods of teaching ESL 

Descriptive, applied, and contrastive linguistics •* 
4 Successful teaching experience in ESL ^ 


UT 


Completion of 30 semester hours, or 
a minor of 16 semester hours « or 
an approved program 


VT 


N/A 


VA 


9 semester hours in linguistics distributed among general 
linguistics, English phonology, English morphology and syntax, ; 
and applied linguistics electives 

12 semester hours of a modem foreign language (if applicant's*'* 
primary language is other than English, all 12 hours must be in ^ 
English) 

3 semester hours of methods of teaching ESL 


wx 


24 quarter hours (16 semester hours) of study in ESL (e.g., 
elementary education, English, and/or ESL) are required for the ' 
ESL endorsement. An individual's course work must have included * 
the following essential areas of study: 

Structure of lancruacie or lanouaoe accmifiition 

Culture and learning for the ESL student 

Instructional methods in language arts for the ESL student 
Instructional methods in reading for the ESL student 
Instructional methods in ESL 


wv 


N/A 
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KZ 


Regular license in subjects or grades to be taught in the 
bilingual/bicultural teaching assignment 
Proficiency in Bnglish and the target language 
Completion of an approved program in bilingual bicultural 

education wit!.h Ickae^ OA houirs includincr all of th^ followincr* 

9 hours in cultural and cross-cultural studies 
12 hours in Foundations of bilingual bicultural education, 
theory and methodology of teaching students in English and the 
target language 

8 hours in language study which develops knowledge of 
phonology, morphology, syntax in English and the target language ' 




The progreun for preparing teachers of English to speakers of 
other l^mguages must include: the knowledge of phonology, 
mozpholc^gy, and synteuc of the English language; demonstrated 
conqpetence in listening, speaking, reading, and writing English; - 
knowledge of socio-cultural variables on launguage learning; 
language assessment; teaching ESL; interaction with students; 
management of a cross-cultural classroom; and knowledge of 
language development and acquisition 
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I^rorisional Taaebsr Cartifleation MqairoMBts by Stmts 



Stats 


KsqoirsoMnts for Frorisio&al Csrti£icmtion 


AZ 


Valid ona yaar, ranawabla twica* Each ranewal raquiras 6 
additional semestar hours in spaci£ic coursaa* Raquiraxtventa are: 
valid AZ teaching certificate and six semester hours in courses 
stated «ibove« 




Emergency Multiple or Single Subject Bilingual Enqphasis Teaching 
Credential authorizes the holder to teach LEP students at the 
level, and in the subject (s), of the basic authorization in the 
district or agency which coit^letes the statement of need* To 
qualify, an applicant must have completed a bachelor's or higher 
degree from a regionally accredited college or university and must 
apply through a school district in which an emergency situation ^ 
exits* 


CT 


To receive a provisional educator certificate in TESOL, applicant, 
must meet eligibility requirements for an initial educator 
certificate in addition to meeting either of the following: 
1* Achieved satisfactory score on CONCEPT and 

2. Has successfully completed the BEST assessment, as may have been 
made available by the Board'^ and 10 school months of successful 
service under the initial educator certificate interim initial 
educator certificate or durational shortage area permit OK 

3. Has completed, within 10 years, at least 30 school months of 
successful experience as a teacher of TESOL in a pxiblic, approved 
non-public school or non-public school approved by the appropriate 
governing body of emother state OR 

4. Has served successfully under a provisions, teaching certificate 
for a board of education for the school year immediately preceding 
application for a provisional educator certificate in a sxibject are 
a or field appropriate to the subject area or field for which th^' 
provisional educator certificate is sought* 




1 . Valid con^^arable certificate from another state 

2. Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution of higher 
learning 

3 . Courses offered as a basis for provisional certification must be 
approved by the State Board of Education in consultation with tl:\e 
State Teacher Certification Board 


KS 


See certification information 


ME 


See certification information 


MN 


1 . Be - nelor ' s degree 

2 . 1 year teaching ex; ^-rience in ESL 
Valid for two years 


MS 


1. Valid teaching certificate 

2 . 3 years experience 

Teachers have one year to take the MTE (Mississippi Teaching 
Assessment Exam) 


NV 


If 6 tinits or closer away from obtaining endorsement then a 
provisional certification is given for 1 year, non-renewable. 
A provisional limited certification is given for those who have no 
previous relevant coursework but want to obtain an endorsement 
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HJ 


Those candidates who con^lete subject matter and professional 
education requirements in a college approved program will receive, 
the Certificate of Eligibility with Advanced Standing and upon 
engployment will receive provisional certification. Upon successf-ul 
conqpletion of the induction year, a standard certificate will be • 
issued 


m 


See certification requirements 


TX 


Elementary education (less than 20 hoxirs) 
High School is provisional 

Provisional certification/hardship permit is also given in hardship 
districts 
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Bom Xiuguag* Survey 
Whit* XloMntaxy School 
Detroit, Michigan 

Used with permission 
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Bom X^mguag^ Survey 
Martin Lutliar King, Jr. Xl«Mntary School 
Urbaxuif Illinois 

Used with permission 
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LANGUAGE INFORMATION 



Parent's Name Grade 

Child's Name Classroom Teacher 

Coxintry Date 



Has your child been in contact with a language jitrisr than English? Please 
explain. 

If this lemguage is used in your home, please euiswer the following 
questions: 

1. Does the mother feel comfortable talking with Americans in English? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

2. Does the father feel comfortable talking with Americans in English? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

3* Does the mother speak to the children in her native lemguage? 

(Mother's lemguage is ). 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

a. When the mother speaks to the child in her native 
language, does the child respond in that language? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

b. When the mother speaks to the child in English, does the 
child respond in English? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

4. Does the father speak to the children in his native language? 
(Father's lemguage is ; ). 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

a. When the father speaks to the child in his native 
language, does the child respond in that lemguage? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

b. When the father speaks to the child in English, does the 
child respond in English? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

5. Do the mother and father speak the native language to each other when 
the children are present? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

6. Do your children use their native language when they play together? 

Always Usually Usually Not Never 

7. How long has your child spoken English? (number of years) 

8. Has your child attended a school where instruction was carried on in 
English before coming to King School? Where? 

^— ^ 

How long? 



How old is your child? 
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Hart Bill T«0t (Saaqpl^) 
Fittsburg High School 
Pittsburg, California 

Used with permission 
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Writing Saapl* 



There are probably several places you would rather be right now than 
sitting in this room writing. Write about one of those places and include 
two things in your writing. One, describe the place as vividly as possible 
and two, ensure that your reader will clearly understand why you would like 
to be there. The place may be real or imaginary. Use as many details as you 
can. Sentences should relate to the topic. Pxinctuate, spell, and use words 
as correctly as possible. 

Describe un objecto (no puede ser ni una persona, ni un animal ni un 
evento) que tiene un significado especial para ti. Este objecto quizes no 
tenga ningun valor monetario pero es in^ortante para ti y quieres 
quardarlo. Escribe un pArrafo de por lo menos 8 oraciones diciendo lo que 
es, c6mo llego a tus manos, y por que es tan valioso para ti. Las oraciones 
deben de estar relacionadas con el tema. Pon atencion a la punctuaci6n, 
deletreo y trata de usar las paleibras cor r ect amen te. 



Student : 
GRADE 



Summary Sheet £or Analytic Scoring of Writing Sanqple 
SCHOOL DATE 



High Mid. Low Subscore 

I. CONTENT 

A. Ideas 3 

B. Orgetnization 3 



2 
2 



II. MECHANICS 

A. Synteoc 3 
(relationship and 
arrangement of words 
in a sentence) 

B. Usage /word 
choice 3 

C . Pxmctuation/ 
capitali^^ation 3 

D. Spelling 3 



2 
2 



1 
1 



Total Score 



Does student score 12 points or above? 

yes no 

Assign student to 

Beginning S.L.A 

Advanced S.L.A. 
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AMrlean Couaeil on th«-7«mchlng of Foreign X^angumg^s (ACTTL) * 

descriptions of several levels of foreign letnguage proficiency. See ACTFL 
Proficiency Guidelines ♦ Hastings-on-Hudson: ACTFL, 1986. 

Arixona Studant Xaaaasnant IPrograa - is designed as a checklist to measure 
students' progress in the areas of language arts/listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, graxmnar, and study skills* The test is availeible from: 
Tuba City Primary School, Tuba City, AZ 86045* 

Bahia Oral Zianguag^ Taat (BOLT) - Used for Grades 7-12, the test measures a 
student's oral proficiency in English. This t<ist is now out of print. 

Bilingual Syntax Naaaura (BSM) - is designed to measure the English and 
Spanish oral proficiency of bilingual students. The BSM is available from: 
Psychological Corporation, 555 Academic Court, San Antonio, TX 78204 ♦ 
Attention: Harina K* Burt, Heidi C. Dulay, euid Eduardo Hernandez-Chavez, 
telephone (512) 299-1061 or (800) 228-1752. 

California AchiavaMnt 7aat (CAT) - is designed to provide valid 
measurement of academic basic skills* For more information on CAT, 
contact: Alan Gnospelius, 19730 Encino Glen, San Antonio, TX 78259, (21) 
497-8251. To order contact: CTB MacMillan/McGraw-Hill, 2500 Garden Road, 
Monterey, CA 92940, (800) 538-9547. 

California Taat of Basic Skills (CTBS) - tests all students in grades 1, 2, 
3, 6, and 12 to assess their skills in effectiveness of written expression, 
spelling, and mathematics. For information, contact: Aleui Gnospelius, 
(512)_ 497-8251. To order, contact: CTB MacMillan/McGraw-Hill, 6400 
Atlantic Blvd., Suite 130, Norcross, GA 30071, (800) 538-9547. 

Cloxa Listening Teat - designed to measure recall of specific information, 
ability to grasp the thought of a passage as a whole, and ability to apply 
various contextual clues while listening to a passage of aural 
communication, each of the alternate forms of the cloze listening test 
consists of an audio tape recording of approximately twenty minutes 
duration and a four -page response form containing nuonbered lines on which 
responses are to be written. 

More information can be obtained from the publisher: Hodder & Stoughton • 
Educational, London. •« 

* 

Cloxa Taat for Dalotion Vrodac^d Structures - designed to measure 
coxiprehension of intact and deleted sentence structures corresponding to 
selected deletion transformation rules, this test is intended to be used 
with primry age children. More information can be obtained from the 
publisher: Hodder & Stoughton Educational, London* 

Functional Zianguaga AaaaasMnt - is a screening test which, when used in 
combination with teacher ratings and English achievement test scores helps 
identify students, aged 5-13 from non-English speaking backgrounds in need 
of bilingual programs* The language proficiency test can be administered ' 
by school staff who do not speak the student's home language* 

Bart Bill Test - a series of writing prompts used to assess entrance or 
exit criteria for Grades 9-12. Used at Pittsburg High School in Pittsburg; 
CA. 

Idea Oral Language Proficiency Test in Bngliah (IPT) - is designed to 
measure oral proficiency in English or Spanish* Responses are scored and 
converted into one of seven proficiency levels* Further information is 
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available from, Ballard & Tighe, Inc., 480 Atlas Street, Brea, CA 92621 • 
Attention: Wanda S. Ballard, Phyllis L. Tighe, and Enrique F. Dalton, 
telephone (714) 990-4332, (800) 321«-4332. 

Illinois Goal Assenmit Program (IGAP) * tests a student's ability in 
reading, writing and math in Grades 3, 6, 8, and 10; knowledge of science 
and social science in Grades 4, 7, 11 « The test is available to public 
schools in Illinois. To order it, write to The Office of School and 
Student Assessment of the Illinois State Board of Education, 100 North r 
First Street, Springfield, IL 62777, or call (217) 782-4823. 

Xowa T«st of Basic Skills ~ is designed to provide for conqprehensive and 
continuous measurement of growth in the fundamental skills: voceUbulary, 
methods of study and mathematics. To order contact: Riverside Publishing, 
8240 West Bryn Mawr Avenue, Chicago, IL 60631, (800) 323-9540. 

Langumgs Asssssnsat Battsry (LAB) ~ is designed to measure English and 
Speuiish proficiency for program placement and evaluation. Verbal and 
written responses are scored according to key. Further information can be 
obtained from : New York City Board of Education, O.E.A. Scan Center, 49V 
Flatbush Avenue Extension, 5th floor, Brooklyn, NY 11201. Attention: 
Grace Bijou, telephone (718) 596-5226/7. 

Ziaiigtiags AsssssMiit aeals Z (LAS) - Grades 2-5. Designed to measure oral 
language skills in English or Spanish. Verbal or motor responses are 
scored and converted into proficiency levels. Further information is 
available from: Linguametrics Group, P.O. Box 3495, San Raphael, CA 94912- 
3495. Attention: Edward DeAvila and Sharon Puncan, telephone (800) 247- 
9436, (800) 624-7373. a 

Language Asssssaent Scale ZX (LAS) - Grades 6 and up. Designed to measure 
oral language skills in English or Speuiish. Verbal or motor responses are 
scored euid converted into proficiency levels. Further information is 
available from: Linguametrics Group, P.O. Box 6495, San Raphael, CA 94912- 
3495. Attention: Edward DeAvila and Sharon Duncan, telephone (800) 247- 
9436, (800) 624-7373. 

Minima Xnglish Cosqpeteneies Test (MEC) - is a standardized test created by 
the Montgomery County Board of Education's Department Accountability. It 
has several forms and was validated again by the Language Assessment Scales 
(LAS) in 1983. 

National Achieveaant Tast (NAT) - is designed to measure student 
achievexnent in the skill areas commonly found in school curricula. The 
Second Edition of the National Achievement Test is a revision of the 
Conqprehensive Assessment Program (CAP) first published in 1980. More 
information can be obtained from the publisher: American Testronics, 424 
George Richey, Longview, TX 75605. Contact: Roger Milton, Consultant. 

New York Hagants Coapeteney Test - tests reading conprehension, writing, 
mathematics skills. It is designed to identify students who have not 
attained a level of proficiency in basic skills and who are not eligible 
for graduation from high school. For more information, contact: 
University of the State of New York, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 12234. 

Hon-refereneed Assessnant Program (NAPT) - for more information contact: ' 
Martha Mullins, (800) 442-8855. To order contact: Riverside Publishing,.. 
8420 West Bryn Mawr Avenue, Chicago, IL 60631, (800) 323-9540. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - assesses standard American English 
receptive vocabulary in individuals, both handicapped and nonhandi capped/* 
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ages 2-40 • 

For more information, contact: American Guidance Service Inc., Publisher's 
Building, Circle Pines, MN 55014* 

P-^RatlBg an oral proficiency test based on that used by the Foreign 
Service Institute* Responses are converted into proficiency ratings: 
Newcomer, Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced, and Transitional* 

Pre-*lian0uage AssessMnt Scales (Pre-LAS) Grades R-1* Designed to measure 
general oral English language ability in morphology, syntjuc, and semantics. 
Further information is available from, Linguaunetrics Group, P*0. Box 3459, 
San Raphael, CA 94912-3495* Attention: Sharon E. Duncan and Edward A. 
DeAvila (415) 459-5350* 

Riverside Test - [La Prueba Riverside de Realizacion en Espanol] is an 
achievement test for grades K-8 which measures skills in social studies, 
sciences, reading, and mathematics* Further information is available from,: 
Riverside Publishing Company, 8420 Bryn Mawr Ave, Chicago, IL 60631. 

Secondary Xnglish Xxam - Grades 5-12. Used to assess English proficiency 
levels of reading, writing, speaking, and listening* Designed by ESL 
teachers in the Yakima School District. Contact Frank Naasz, Driector of . 
Categorical Programs, Yakima School District, Yakima WA. Telephone (509) 
575-3439* 

Secondary Level Xnglish Proficiency Test (SLEP) - Grades 7-12. Designed to 
measure ability iif understanding spoken and written English* Uses multiple 
choice questions in Listening and Reading Coit^rehension. Further 
information available from: Secondary Level English Proficiency Test, CN* 
6158, Princeton, NJ 08541-6158. Telephone (609) 734-5264. 

Spanish Assessaent of Basic education (SABE) - Grades 1-8. Assesses basic 
reading and mathematics skills of Spanish speaking LEP students. 
Information ceui be obtained from CTB/Macmilleui/McGraw-Hill . 

Stanford XchieveMnt Test (Stanford) - measures the iit^ortwt learning * 
outcomes of the school curriculum. Information regarding the Stamford 
Achievement Test can be obtained from The Psychological Corporation, San - 
Antonio, TX 78283-3954. 

Structure Tests-^Xnglish Language (STEL) - Junior high and above. Designed 
to measure knowledge of syntactic structure and vocabulary in English. 
Multiple choice responses are converted into six placement levels. Further 
information is available from: Harper & Row Publishers, Keystone 
Industrial Park, Scranton, PA. Attention: Jeanette Best and Donna Ilyin, 
telephone (800) 242-7737. 

Student Oral Zianguage Observation Matrix (SOLOM) - assesses comprehension, 
fluency, vocabulary, pronunciation, and grammar skills. More information 
can be obtained from: San Jose (CA) Unified School. 

Test of AchievoMnt and Proficiency (TAP) - provides an effective and 
comprehensive appraisal of student progress toward widely accepted academic 
goals in basic skill areas. Measures reading comprehension, mathematics,' 
written expression, using sources of information, social studies, science, 
and writing and listening. Used for grades 9-12, TAP is a continuation of 
ITBS. More information is available from Riverside Publishing Company, 
8420 Bryn Mawr Ave, Chicago, IL 60631. 

Texas Academic Assessment Skills Test (TAAS) - Grades 3-12. Mandated by 
state. Given to all students. Measures knowledge of reading, writing, 
math, science, and social studies. Used for exiting LEP students into 
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mainstream classes. Students roust score in the 40% percentile on reading* 
All students in Texas must pass the 11th grade TAAS te graduate from high 
school* For more information contact The Psychological Corporation, Order 
Service Center, P-0* Box 839954, San Antonio, TX 78283-3954. 

Urbaxut MuXtictilturaX Program's X8L Reading Test - is used to place students 
in or out of the ESL program. The ESL Reading lest assesses reading 
conqprehension through literature-based content and context pictures. This 
is an \inpublished test. 
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Dictation Tmmt VmmA 
Martin Luthar King, Jr. Xlamntary School 
Urbana, Zllinoia 

Used with permission 
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Xnglish Placnmt Tsstt Writing 



Dictate: 






1. 


a 




2. 


i 




3. 


j 




4. 


j 




5. 


1 




6. 


make 


• 


7. 


need 




8. 


My hat is red. 


f 


9. 


James looked down the street. 




10 


SwiTmnincr is a nmaiiljiT* snort 




11 


. Annie thought her neighbor had disappeared. 




Ask the 


student to write at least five more sentences which either: 






tell a familiar story 






tell about a personal experience 






or complete a story indicated by a series of sequence cards* 





* a book without words can be used 
instead of the sequence cards 
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Appradix J 



X Ziaboratory Activity; Unknown Shapes of Xtoou 
Pittsburg High School 
Pittsburg, California 
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X Laboratory Xetivityt Tha Xtaknown Shmpmm of xtora 

Joni Lynn Grishain, Pittsburg High School 
Pittsburg^ CA 



How did scientists make a model o£ an atom without ever seeing one? 
This is one o£ the questions I pose to students during a science tinit on 
atoms and molecules. I use this simulation activity to have them explore 
how scientists acconplished the task. 

Materials: Several pieces o£ plywood a3x>ut 2 £t. X 2 £t. 

One geometrically shaped wood block about 

5 inches in dieuneter or length and 11/2 to 2 
inches wide glued the back o£ each piece of plywood 

One sheet o£ paper taped onto the £ront o£ each piece o£ 
plywood 

One marble per piece o£ plywood 
One pencil per piece o£ plywood 

Procedure: Divide students? into groups o£ two or three 

Place the plywood pieces (geometric side down) on the 
£loor 

One student shoots the marble into the center o£ the 

piece o£ plywood 
One student draws a line on the paper where the marble 

entered the area tinder the plywood and traces this 

line to where the marble exited 
Students take turns shooting the marble all arotind the 

piece o£ plywood until they £eel they can 

hypothesize the shape o£ the wood block that is 

tinder the plywood (It is wise to give them a time 

limit o£ about 3 minutes.) 
Students draw the shape o£ the wood block in one 

comer o£ the paper* 

Discussion: How did your group come to a decision about the 

shape tinder the piece o£ plywood? 
Name two other ways we can see items which are 

hidden £rom view. 
What would scientists do to prove their hypothesis 
to others? 

* T£ you want students to complete the activity using more than one o£ the 
plywood pieces, have each group remove the paper they used and replace it 
with another sheet ot paper. Rotate groups tintil students have coitpleted 
the procedure several times, having groups compare their findings. 
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App»di3e K 



Mirrors T Imkgmm, «nd Kalaidoseopas: 
An Qp«n«'«ad«d 8ci«ne« and Natli Activity 
7h0 Zntttraational Bitfb School at XAOuardia Ccanuxiity Collaga 
Ziong ZsXand City, Umw York 
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Mirrors # Images , and KalaldoseopMi 
ha Qpan^aadad BeLmnem and Hath Activity 
from VZSXBZXiZTy/ZllVXSXBZLZTY 
David Hiraehy 

Tha Zntamational Bigb School at Z*aOaardia Coaanmity Collaga 

Long xaland City, mr 

Students £ind this unit is a lot o£ fun, a lot of math, and a lot o£ 
science involving discovery and aesthetic pleasure. As students work 
together and congplete the activity guide they experiment with hinged 
mirrors / discover how mirrors produce images, explore how light bounces 
from a mirror, develop the idea of symmetry, and uncover the mathematics of 
the kaleidoscope. In the end, I students design and build their own 
kaleidoscopes . 

Memy people have difficulty focusing at ranges of less than eight 
inches. Because of this, students' kaleidoscopes should be a minimiim 
length of about eight inches. 

The largest obstacle to creating a kaleidoscope is obtaining the 
mirrors. Acrylic mirrors or ii^lar attached to a hard surface are 
reasonable compromise items, but the finest quality images are produced by 
mirrors which have the mirrored surface on the front, or flat (simple 
pleuiar) surface mirrors. 

I found it is wise to collect the materials and build a few 
kaleidoscopes of own before undertaking the activity with students. 

Introducing tha Activity 

Students' explorations begin with a journey involving the images 
mirrors produce and how they can be used to create some very beautiful 
patterns. They look through a kaleidoscope and sketch or explain what it 
does . 

As a first step, students examine a simple planar (flat) mirror to 
discover how it works. In this activity, students are encouraged to write 
their observations and explanations, including a drawing if they prefer. 
Working through a series of directions, students experiment with different 
objects and distances to see exactly where the images appear. They are 
then asked to draw where the images appear and state a rule or pattern for 
objects and images. This results in a statement about symmetry. 

Next, students explore the fundamental principle of how light 
behaves. (Light always chooses the fastest way to travel between two 
points: the principle of least time. With this principle it is possible to 
predict the path of light in any situation.) Using a series of drawings 
and a conqpass, students measure auigles of incidence to answer the question 
of why an image appears as if it were behind the mirror. Then, covering 
one eye and looking in the mirror, students are asked to explain why they 
see what they do in the mirror. 

Now, using a set of large and small mirrors, students go on to 
explore how hinged mirrors work. What is the connection between the angles 
and the number of repeated objects that can be seen in the mirrors? 
Students place one mirror on 0 and note the angle and number of repetitions 
when they observe a pattern that is symmetrical, noting the pattern, the 
degrees in a circle, and the niunber of images. 



MQUE 


MMBiii or 


KSXM or MtmmKt 


mawm or 
arxx rozms 



























As they get closer to being able to describe how a kaleidoscope 
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works, students solve specific problems, all along sketching and explaining 
their work* If you wanted 15 star points, what angle would you need 
between the mirrors • What if you wanted to use three mirrors arranged to 
form an equilateral triangle? Why do the patterns keep repeating? 

Finally, with directions for "Good luck" and to "have fun, " stxxdents * 
design and build their own kaleidoscopes. 

To assess what students have learned, they are asked to complete 
these Mastery Questions and Activities: 

Two mirrors placed at 90 degrees produce 4 images* Explain how each 
one appears* 

Design a work of art based on symmetry and what you have learned from 
this activity* 

Explain how your kaleidoscope works* 
What is an image? Is it real? 
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Who discovered Aaorica? 
A Jigsaw Activity 
Northoast lAw/Public Sorvico Military Magnet High School 
Kaneae City, Miaaouri 
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Who discovered America? 
Beverly Wright 
Northeast Law/Public Service Military Magnet High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Who discovered America? Was it Leif Ericsson, John the SIcillful, Native Americans, or Columbus?^, 
i-iow do you icnow? These are the questions students are to answer at the conclusion of this two* ' 
class period "jigsaw" activity. 

In the first class period, I divide students into groups of four. Each group selects a Secretary to 
record the group's choices. I give each group a map and a different account of the discovery of 
America. Each group examines the account they have and refers to the map to identify the 
discoverer they have and locate the route that discoverer used. Students take turns reading aloud 
the account. Then they identify five reasons why they think the subject of the account discovered . 
America. The Secretary records students' reasons. 

In the second class period, I form new groups. Each group has a member representing each of the 
four discoverers. Students take tums showing their maps and stating why they believe their 
discoverer actually discovered America. 

Next, I ask each group to answer the question, "Who discovered America?" The Secretary reads 
the question and asks each student to select one discoverer and state a reason for the selection. \ 
The Secretary tallies the results and records students' reasons. 

Finally, I ask the four Secretaries to report their results and I tally them on the chalkboard. We then 
discuss the results and state the reasons for them as we ultimately answer the question, "Who 
discovered America?" 

♦This lesson was adapted from All Sides of the Issue Handbook for Citizenship. Hayward, CA: 
Alemany Press. 
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A RamdUjag Rasponsa Log 
16th Strmmt Middla School 
St. Potarsburg, rioridm 
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A Reading Rsspons^ Log 



After students have read a story, they vnrite about it in a response log in 
response to one of the following questions. 

Did you like the story? Why? Why not? 

Why did the author choose the title? 

Retell an important event from the story. Why is it important? 
How would you change the story? Why? 
Describe a major character. 

Tell why you think a character does what she/he does. What is the motive? 
Rewrite the ending of the story to give it a different outcome. 
Could this story have really happened? Why? Why not? 
Can you relate to any of the characters in the story? 
What did you learn from the story? 

Your choice of what to write «d>out. (Need teacher's permission) 
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To Kill a Mockingbird: As X8Zi*-Xiitttratiu:« xmit 
Pittsburg High School 
Pittiiburg, CA 
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Vo Kill a Mockingbirds An SSZi«-Llt«rat\ur« xmlt 
Oabrlal Capsto and Barbara Stusqpb 
Pittsburg Blgh Sefaool 
Pittsburg, California 



As in many schools. Harper Lee's To Kill a Mockingbird is one of the 
novels included in our regular literature course curriculum. Because it iq 
such a masterful piece of literature, we felt our ESL students ..hould have 
the opportunity to enjoy it. We decided to collaborate to define suitaible 
activities which would enaible ESL students to understand the story, to 
iiiqprove their English language skills, and to recognize the inqplications 
this piece of literature has for their own lives. The unit developed over 
a period of time and is designed for use in two classes, the literature 
class and the ESL class. 

In the literature classroom, the tinit is presented in three stages 
called INTO, THROUGH, and BEYOND. In the first stage, INTO, students read 
and discuss poems about truth and short stories such as *A Death in the 
House** by C. Simak. Following the discussions, students participate in a . 
simulation exercise dealing with segregation. In this exercise, students 
are divided into pairs with one member considered a first-class citizen 
(white) and the other a second-class citizen (Black) . Pairs work together- 
to find and write definitions of assigned words, identify suffixes, locate 
sentences in the text in which the words are used, etnd present the 
information to the class for discussion. Only the first-class citizen of 
the pair may present information and receive credit and be rewarded for 
their efforts. The second-class citizen, on the other hand, is expected to 
assist in conqpleting the vocabulary activity and perform tasks involving 
physical laibor (getting and returning the dictionary) . At no point are any 
second-class citizens' efforts recognized or rewarded. At the conclusion 
of the exercise, students discuss how they felt during the simulation and 
use the phrases, "I noticed," or "I learned." This activity is followed by 
viewing and discussing the film, "Amazing Grace." 

In THROUGH, students coznplete daixy writing activities, study 
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Mapping Activity 

Purpose: To assist 
studants in 

understanding what they 
read. 

Procedure: After 
reading several 
chapters, students \»e 
the infomation to draw 
e aap of Kayconb. Mhen 
the map is conpletcd, 
they copy sections from 
the text which docunent 
^tby each iteat %ras dram 
in it» location. 



questions and vocabulary development activities 
to better \mderstand the novel. In one activity, 
students read a chapter or scene and choose a 
quote to represent it* Next, they illustrate the 
quote to depict its significance. Later, 
students share their illustrations with the cl^ss 
and consider new perspectives for interpreting 
the chapters or scenes. During this stage, they 
also listen to and discuss the song "Walk a Mile 

in My Shoes," draw a map of Maycomb, Alabama, (documenting the map %ri.th 
statements from the text), and participate in a readers' theatre style 
dramatization of the courtroom scene. 

In BEYOND, students listen to 
and discuss the song "The Way It Is" 
by Bruce Homsby. Next, they 
brainstorm criteria for a good novel 
and evaluate the book based on these 
criteria. At the end of the xinit, 
they take an objective test. 




In the ESL 
classroom, students 
engage in many vocabulary 
and writing assignments 
to help them \mderstand 
the novel and improve 
their use of English. 
One of thes<^ assignments 
involves analyzing a 
character and making an 



In To Kill a Mockingbird , Harper Lee uses 
autobiography, inciqent~ and reflection to develop 
her story, using these sane techniques, write one o£ 
the following: 

X. On pages 141-146 Dill tells his story about 
running ai#ay. Have you ever nm eway? Has someone you 
know run away? If so, tell the story in an 
autobiographical incident with a reflective 
conclusion. In other trords, at the end of your story, 
tell what you learned from the experience. (200 word 
minimum) 

2. We all have, in o\xr lifetimes, experienced fear of 
the tinknown. The children in To Kill a Mockingbird 
%rere afraid of Boo Radley. Has there ever been anyone . 
whom you feared excessively? If so, tell the story 
in an autobiographical incident with a reflective 
conclusion. In other words, at the end of the story, 
tell what you learned from the experience. (200 word 



evaluation* To begin, students find and cut out a magazine picture of 
someone who reminds them of a character in the novel* Next, they sxumarize 
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a section of the story involving this character, discuss the character's 
symbolism, and describe the character. Finally, students con^ose a 
character analysis for each character in the novel and make a notebook. 
In another activity, students brainstorm qualities of a "good father" and 
then evaluate Atticus Finch's role as a father. 

At the end of the unit, students conqplete an essay test in which they 
are expected to include examples from the novel. 



In many ways. To Kill a Mockingbird is 
a commantary on human natizre. Explain 
the author's attituda toward paopla. 
Is Harper Lee's view of human nature 
basically positive or negative? 
Use exanples of one or more 
characters' speech and actions to 
support your opinion. 
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Appendix O 



Project W.X*N, (Writing Im Mc^ssary) 
Tuba City Primary School 
Tuba City, Arlaoaa 

Used with permission 
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Project W.Z.H. 
Tuba City Priaaxy School 
Tuba City, Arisoaa 



Language is best developed is an integrated, holistic manner • This 
means that listening, speaking, reading, and writing must be addressed 
together and not as isolated skills or sxibjects. Language is acquired when 
learning activities a re purposeful emd have meaning for the student* The 
child must be able to relate the learning activities to his/her own 
personal experiences. Writing for the sake of writing is boring and 
creates negative attitudes toward writing* As the child begins to use 
writing as an expression and a means of communication that offers a reward, 
writing activities take on meaning and purpose. 

The wm program an attenqpt to make writing come alive* WZW is a 
means of providing purpose and meaning to writing and keep it relevamt to 
the students' needs* In order to promote the necessary climate which 
encouragos meaningful writing throughout the school, the administration 
will sponsor echool-wide writing activities* WZK activities will include: 

♦WDW Writing Contests 

During each three month period throughout the school year, a WHI 
theme will be selected by each grade level first through third* Students, 
will be asked to write an essay* Essays will be judged and prizes will be 
awarded at each grade level* Essays may be written in Navajo or English *• 
The following WIN periods will be used: Sept* - Nov*, Dec* - Feb*, Mar* 
May* Grade levels may set their own schedules for the begixming and endina 
dates of their contests* * 

* Xaetters to Principals 

All students in the second and third grades will be asked according ! 
to a predetermined schedule to write letters to Mr* Vernon or Ms* 
Sakiestewa* All letters will be read and answered* Depending on time 
available, the answers may be addressed to entire classes as opposed to • 
individual students* 

* Story TiM with the Principals in the Classroom 

As you check the school calendar you will find the principals have * 
scheduled themselves to come into aawh classroom for story time* These 
will consist of the n*-i«oxp<ti sharing a story (reading a book) to the class 
and snwot-ijnco end with a witing activity* 

* Midterm self AssessMnts 

^ 1 ^^1}!: assistance of their teachers, all students (grades 1-3) will 

"^^^^"^ progress report* Reports "?rei>hLizi 
«nr?^S! " improvement is needed Reports S?l be 

lo^i^^H students* (In the event that a parent conference is 

tl^^lt L ^ite a note to that effect on the progress 

report and have the report mailed from the office,) This activity is a • 
leJraiSg*^'''^^''^"^ students and making them more accountable for their own 

writina^L*™nS"?t,^i?-i? ^ encouraged to write every day* The process of 
^sentL^ tJ^^^^^ product* Making mistakes is aS 

• ^ learning process* In the beginning, the emphasis o5- 

writing is on meaning and communication (worrying about spellinror orwiM^ 
detracts from this)* Students can spell the way they thiSk a Sord i? 
spelled and later read what they wrote to the teacheJ* Sachets caJ type 
2ad^^ t?^ beginning students using standard spelling if otJerrwiU b^ 
reading It* Teachers are encourages to engage in a variety of other 
meaningful writing activities in the classroom* These may iSclSde? 
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* Dialogue JouraaXs 

-students write in their journals about anything they wish 

-teachers respond as authentically as possible, making comments and asking 

questions 

••granmiar and spelling are not corrected, but the teacher may use misspelled 
words corractly in the response 

* Substitute Uniting 

••students use the patterns found in their favorite books but sxabsLitute 
characters or events %d.th their own words 

* Wordless Picture Books 

-in small groups « students look at all the pictures in the book, page by 
page, and they dictate a story to go with the pictures 

-students can draw pictures similar to the ones in the book and they create 
a story by writing about what is happening in each picture 

* Old Books/BasaXs 

-use library discards and basals which have good picture? • ^rcate new 
stories 

-cover up the words of the story so that onlv r*-* pictures cam be seen by.' 
the students 

-have students write or dictate their 6%m stories about the pictures 

* Xiogs 

-students can keep individual or class logs, writing down their 
observations or plants growing, eggs hatching, or gerbils' daily activities 

* TaXklng Murals 

-speech bubbles are drawn above the heads of the characters 
-students dictate or write in the speech bubble what they want the 
character to say 

* Beer Conferencing 

-peers read each other's work with the idea of "does this make sense?** 

* Book Making 

-some of the students' writina would be bound with attractive covers for 
the class library or for the stuaents to take home 

* Class Newsletters 

-students in the classroom are assigned to be reporters 

-student reporters research a subject and then write an article ^ 
-articles are edited by student editors and compiled into a class 
newsletter 

-newsletters are sent home with the students 

* ClassrocA Mailboxes 

-set up a mail box in the classroom for each student 

-students are encouraged to wite notes or birthday cards and send to one- . 
another 

* Fen Pals 

-arrange for your students to wite letters to penpals in another school or 
class 

SVny HTDSDIT MOST BXVB RZ8/HKlt MOBX DZSPXAYSD ZM THX CLMTSBOOM 
MMOi AMt gTOPKMTS LOOK 8MMCT WmXDKf 
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Appendix P 



Cireusoiavigation Project 
Banjaaln Fraxydin Middle School 
San Francisco, California 
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Thtt Circnismavigation Project 
Jmxmim Choy ^nd Xlaina To 
BMjaala Fruklln Middla fleshool 
B90X JTraneiseo, California 



V 



The Circiunnavigation Project we developed for our seventh grade 
beginning ESL classes was an imaginary trip around the world with visits to 
five countries and a trip along the Silk Route* It was an 
interdisciplinary unit of study involving social studies « leuiguage arts, 
math, and science* The major objectives of the project were to integrate 
the teaching of English lemguage skills (listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing) with academic content and content-specific skills, e*g*, reading 
maps and using reference materials* To accomplish the objectives, we 
drew on a wide remge of topics and included a broad set of activities* The 
final product was student -made portfolios* 

We selected the topic of circxomnavigation for several reasons* 
First, the topic was broad enough to enable us to include a multiplicity of 
academic facts and skills as well as language and social skills* Second, 
many of our students are from other coxintries and have f irst-hemd knowledge 
of what it meems to travel* Third, middle school students have active 
imaginations and such a trip might be challenging, stimulating, and f\in* 
Last, we thought trying a new approach would help us as teachers because we 
would have to learn along with our students. It also gave us a chance to 
integrate and incorporate the required curriculum in social studies and 
science* The Circiamnavigation Project, then, would not be imaginary for 
us. We would be charting a new course, a very real journey for us 
professionally. 

To begin, we identified a basic outline for each topic (country) . We 
made sure we included the necessary social studies and science curricula 
and skills* We also included activities which drew upon language arts and 
math curricula and skills* The outline we developed appears in this chart* 
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Vhm Clrcuanavigation l^roj^cts Basic Outline 



Unit cover (illustration) 

Itinerary < dates, tines and events) 

Journal (daily entries and personal response) 

Nap Scale (chart of distances traveled from place to place noted in Map Distance (in 

inches] and Acttial Distance (in miles]) 
Transportation Budget (date, method, miles, cost) 
Food and ZiOdging Budget (date, brea)cfast, lunch, dixmer and lodging) 
Nap Slcills (political and physical featxires, map symbols) 

Information about .... (expository reports, fill-in*the blan}c %ror)csheets) 

Inventors / Invent ions 

Portfolio Cover Sheet (self -evalxiation) 

Vocabulary Practice (alphabetical order, definitions, sentences, spelling tests) 
Reports (boo)c report, film stnmry) 
Special Topic/Activity 

Culttural Information/Items (expository reports, stc^ies, poetry, historical events, ; 

current events, recipes, festivals 
Report (Best Nethod of Travel in ... ) 
Self-evaluation (What X learned) 



Next, we identified some specific requirements for the 
project. We wanted these requirements to be as ^realistic" and "authentic" 
as possible to reflect the needs travelers have when they circumnavigate 
the earth. This chart describes them. 



CIRCUimAVIGATION OF PLANET EARTH EXPENSES 





Kipense 


Kiad/Cateoory 


0rbaa Cost 


itural Cost 


CHiideliaes 


$ 700.00 


Food 


cook own 

bargain 
restaurant 

luxury 

restaurant 


BKF $ 3 
LCH « 4 
CMR $11 

BKF $ 8 

LCH $15 
vm $27 


BKF $1 
LCH $2 
OMR $2 


Each person 
must spend a 
MINIMUM of 
two (2) days 
at each 
category of 
restatirant/ 
food supply 


$1000.00 


Lodging 


camping/hostel 

bed Sc 
breakfast 

luxury notel 


$20 per 
person /per 

night 

$40 per 

per«7on/per 
night 

$125 per 
person /per 
night double 
occupancy 




Each person 
must spend a 
MINIMUM of*' 
two (2) 
nights at • 
each category 
of lodging* • 


$ 800.00 


Equipment 


clothes 
(appropriate 
for weather) 
tent (if 
camping) 
sleeping bag 
(if camping 
or hosteling) 
baclcpack or 
luggage 
shoes 
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Tz'Wispoirt A t i on 








must use a 
MINIMUM of* 
four (4) . 
Mthods of 
travel 


$6000.00 


Total 











With these requirements in place, we introduced the tinit to the 



students. Passports and airplane tickets were needed, so we made them. 
m Next, students were issued checkbooks and learned how to make entries in 

the checkbook record. Packing was the next item o£ business, so students 
I inventoried the items they had and those they would need to purchase.. They 

then researched the actual cost of the items they needed to buy and planned 
I how to use their £\mds by using current catalogs and newspapers. 

After a preliminary study of the world, using maps and tables, we 

■ were off! 

The first stop was Japan. We traveled from Tokyo to Fugi-Yeshida to 
I Kamakura to Utsunoniya and back to Tokyo while learning about the history, 

climate, and culture of the coiintry. Facts were gathered; costs of tickets 

■ to Disneyleuid, of shopping in Mitsukoshi's Department Store and other 
expenses were calculated; and journals were kept. We did origami and wrote 

■ postcards and haiku. We read articles about Japan in local newspapers and 
interpreted them. We toured the Special Exhibit for Japan at the De Young 

■ Museum at Golden Gate Park, and the Japanese Center* We saw films, 
completed commercially prepared worksheets, read trade books, and consulted 

■ reference books. At the end of the first stop on our itinerary, students 
coiT^leted a self-evaluation, noting what they had learned and what they 

M expected to be able to do on the next leg of the journey because of this 

experience . 

■ At this point, the two of us wondered what our students had gleaned 
through this study of Japan and its customs. Because more than one student 

■ commented, "The Japanese children's faces look like our faces," we realized 
the facts they were learning were not just centered on maps, in pictures, 

■ and in words in books; they were something real. Undoubtedly, our 
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interdisciplinary approach was working. We knew we could/ should continue * ' 



with the project. 



By the end of the school year, our students conpleted the trip. Eac^ 



cotmtry they studied gave them a variety of vicarious yet "real" 
experiences which they found exciting. The project motivated students' 
learning and gave them esqperience in working cooperatively, a skill we hop^ 
they will continue to use through the rest of their education and into 
adulthood. 
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XZKt K rour-^Part First Orate Scianea U^t 
Martin Lutbar King, Jr« XlaMntary School 
Urbaaa, Zllinoia 
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JlIRs X Four-Part First Or«d« Beimncm Itoit 
Qmxmitmr HlMon 
Urbana School District §11B, Maltieultural l^rograa 
Urbana, Illinois 



Learning Outcomes: 

Air is sonvethinq . 

Air is everywhere, even in some 

rocks . 

Science Vocabulary: 

air bubble (s) space push 

ESL Voc2d3Ulary: 
Part X Part XX 

plastic bag blow(ing) 
rocks glass 
water straw 
in inside 
outside 

Part XXX Part XV 

aquarixim rock 

glass sandstone 

paper towel 

wet 

dry 

out 

Materials : 
Part X 

plastic bags, rocks, water 
Part XX 

soap bxibble solution, straws 



4. Ask, "Is there air in 
the library; other parts of the 
school?" Divide students into 
small groups emd have each collect 
air around the school. Tell them 
to hurry back to the classroom 
with it. 

« 

5. Model how to write up 
the experiment using pictures auidl 
words . 

Part XX 

1. Tell students to put 
their hsuids on their chests, take 
a deep breath, emd then breathe 
out. Ask, "What goes in when you 
breathe in; when you breathe out?" 

2. Distribute the bubble 
solution and straws* Have 
students blow bubbles. Ask, "What 
is a bubble?" Draw a bubble on 
the chalkboard. Ask, "What's 
outside the bubble; what's 
inside?" Have students blow some 
more biibbles ard ask, "What are • 
these biibbles made of?" 

3 . Have students help you * 
write up the experiment. v 



Part XXX 

aquarixim, glass, paper towel, 
water, tape, cut off 1 gal. 
plastic jugs, small glasses 

Part XV 

aquarixim, water, sandstone rock 



Part X 

1. Show students the empty 
plastic bag and have them feel it. 

2 . Put some rocks in the 
bag and have students feel it. 
Ask, "What's in the bag?" Repeat, 
using water. 

3. Wave the bag in the air 
to put air into it. Again, let 
students feel the bag. Name what 
is in it. ^ 
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Part XXX 

1. Show students the glass 
and the aquarium with water in it. 
Ask, "What's in the glass?" 

2 . Crtoii^le the paper and • 
tape it to the bottom of the 
glass* Ask, "If I hold the glass' 
upside down and put it in the 
water, will the paper get wet?" 
Invert the glass and put into the 
water. Show students the dry 
paper and ask, "Why is it dry?" 

3. Repeat the 
demonstration, this time tipping • 
the glass slightly* Ask, "What 
did you see? What are the bubbles 
made of? Where did the air come . 
from?" 

4. Distribute the cut off 1 
gal* plastic jugs, small glasses,' 
pieces of paper towel, and tape 
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and have students repeat the 
experiment * 

5* Discuss how the water 
pushes the air out of the glass 
and then tyrite up the experiment 
with the students « 

»mrt ZV 

Show students the samdstone 
rock. Ask, *Is there air in this 
rock?" Next, put the rock into ♦he 
aquarium filled with water* 
Discuss what students see euid why. 
ThcSi write up the experiment* 



AppMdlx R 



Oam Student's C«r««r Choice SMumtic Map 
Thm Xnt^mationml Bigh School at 
teguardia CcnBunity Collaga 
Xiong Xalaad City, Kav York 

Used with permission 
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Sgvv^w-Vvc Hop 



do 4f\£ fvcccvwttwq 




cc Cfit^ account 
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I 

I Appendix S 

I 
I 

ItT&ity through Diversity: A W««k of Celebration 
Calendar of Svents, October 1993 
Highland High School 

H Albuquerque, Mew Mexico 
Used with permission 

I 
I 
I 
I 
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Appendix T 



R«£l«cting on Writing 
HAX«ltin« ElMi«nt«ry School 
Van Nays, California 

Used with permission 
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v«'»i«jiiiii""uniiv'"" 



iiliiiiiiiiiiiii 



••••••••• 

•••• 



Mm 



REFLECTING ON li'RITING 



Name: Date: 




Tiile: 



I uiant this in niy portfolio 
because: ^ 

The best part is: 

Next time I mould: 
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Portfolios: Construction mnd Evaluation 
Banjamin Franklin Middla School 
San Francisco, California 

Used with permission 
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WORKING TOGETHER 

Integrated 
Curriculum 
as a Foundation 
for Assessment 



Benjamin Franklin M.S. 

1 430 Scott Street 
San Francisco, CA 941 15 
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PORTFOTJOS AND PERFORMANCE TASKS 
(Showing What Wc Know) 

Portfolios arc employed to demonstrate student learning and acquisition of cone content over time, 
serving as an ongoing record of progress. All students maintain a classroom portfolio in each class. 
Periodically throughout the year, they select work they feel best represents what they have learned to be 
placed in a central portfolio file in the main oflice. Students use portfolios to maintain long-range 
projects and performance tasks about which they are asked to reflect as well as assess the quality of 
tfieir own work* Parents are also asked to take a role in respondmg to student work* We are working 
toward the development of criteria for a complete portfolio that will demonstrate mastery of content over 
a three year period of time. Students will present their portfolios to a panel of teacheis, students, and 
parents to demonstrate their progress and adiievement 

In order to serve as a resume' of learning, student portfolios will reinforce the school emphasis by the 
demonstration of the following outcomes: 

* Evidence of Growth- showing that their understanding of content has changed in important 
ways. What could serve as evidence? 

-two pieces of work which can be compared, 

-parent, teacher, student accoimt of growth. 

♦Evidence of Excellence^ showing their best work. What could serve as evidence? 
*work tiiat meets or exceeds standards (as measured against scoring criteria, 
-the complete process or body of work. 

♦Evidence of Choice- making appropriate choices, selections, decisions 
What could serve as evidence? 

-choices made by smdent as shown in selection of work and reflection about work, 
-choices of products, projects, readings, topics, etc. 

♦Evidence of Pursuit- persistence in pursuing and improving an idea over time. 
What could serve as evidence? 
-use of a variety or resources, 
-revision of work, 
-long range projects, 
-learning logs, or journals, 
•integrated, interdisciplinary projects, 
-planning and problem solving 

♦Evidence of Social Learning- working with others, using social skills and cooperation, interacti 
with others in a positive manner. What could serve as evidence? 

-student reflection, monitoring, and feedback of work, 

•interactive responses from others including family members, 

-narration and/or interview of group process, 

-contributions to projects by others. 

♦Evidence of Application- u sing knowledge, information, or skill in a new situation. 
What could serve as evidence? 
•experience logs or journals, 
•projects or performance tasks, 
-community service or activity, 
•demonstration of problem solving, use of information 

♦Evidence of Self>e valuation- abilitv to assess and reflect upon one's own work. 
What could serve as evidence? 
-reflection sheets, 
•self-scoring or grading of work, 
•letters or responses written to teacher or other audience, 
•journals, logs. 
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BEN FRANKLIN - 6TH GRADE 



1st 6 Weeks 


2nd 6 Weeks 


3rd 6 Weeks 


4th 6 Weeks 


5th 6 Weeks 


6th 6 Weeks 


Self Awareness 


Friendship 


Creation/Creativity 


World Around U$ 


Heroes & Sheroes 


Challenges in 
Nature 


OnencationtoMkkSe 
School 

DisdspUne& 
Consequencts 

-PoraaUofMysdf 
••Homesick- 

PU'Biter 

Very Hungry CoitrpiUar 


Unit 1 (H-M) 

Sadako ^ 

2,000 Cranes 
Bunnieula 

Dragon Stories 
CaxAteMyGymsuit 
My life as a 6th 
Crtkkr 


"SandhmCtane" 
"Ben and Me** 
"Gruidpa&Stanie'* 
-Lk«. Witch & 
. . .Watdrobc** 

Lion, Witch ^ 
Wardrobt 

Maroo of Winter 
Caves 

Creaaon Stories 


•Taming the West** 
-Winter Wheat** 

Year of Boar it 
J.R. 

nwnpnrej tne tjosi 

Whale 
Homesick 


•'Loner'* 

Bridge to Terabithia 

Heroes A Villains 
Night Swimmers 
Mrs. Frisbee & Rats of 
Nimh 


Zeely 

Julie of Wolvej; 
AbeCs Island 
NighiJoumeys ' 


library OnenuQon 
Inooduction to Mkidle 

School 
Geoznohv 3.5 

Comiibutions of all 
people to worid 
dcvelopmcfli 


Pre-history 
Suivivil 

Social Groups 
3 


Early Man 

Mesopotamia 
2 


Ancient Egypt 

Afiica 

2 


Ancient India 
AnQentOiina 

Pad&c IsiandCultures 

2 


Greece 

ROTTK 

2 


Introduction to Science 
Linear Measurement 
Metric System 
Values & Choices 

1.4.5 


Health 
Self Esteem 
Family Life 
Drags 
AIDS 

1.4.5 


Invent America 
SdenoeFair 


Oceans 

Voyage ofMirai 
Whales 
Temperature 
Sound 

2.3.4,5 


Earth Science 
Astronomy 
Solar System 
Stars 

2.3,4,5 


Physical Sciences 
Physics: Light. Sound 
Paieomology 


Measurement Decimals 

3 


Estimation 
Number Theory 


Geonnetry (Intro.) 
UneGr^)hs 
Coocdirute Graphing 
Iniegcn 


Ffacdon Meaning 

x/Baoions 

Ratio 

Proponion 


Geometry (Expand) 

Pcrcenis 

+ - 

Fractions 
LOGO 


Probability 
Special Projects 


Autobiognphical 
incident* 

Word Processmg 

5 


Report of Infofmabon 
interviews 
Writing Sample 

3 


Story* 


Observation 
Writing Sample 
3 


Problem Solution* 


Writing Sample 
3 


Bio-Poems 

Autobiographies 
Models of Geographical 
Forms 


Ftisihand Biographies 
of My Best Friend 

Response Lo; for 
novel 

Science Reports on 
Drues/AIDS 

3 


Inventions from Invent 

America 
Science Fair Reports 
Egyptian Journals: 

Hieroglyphics 

3 




Quilting (Stained Glass) 
Design Projea 
1.3,4,5 
















Word of Day 




































LinKs 10 mtier v^uiuires. 
















Contribution of 






PORTFOLIOS 























1 Speakers/Presenters 2 Community Activities 



3 Project'based authentic 4 Supporting Resources 5 Parent Involvement 
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BEN FRANKLIN - 7th GRADE: TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY 



1st 6 weeks 



2nd 6 weeks 



3id6 weeks 



4th 6 weeks 



5th 6 weeks 



6th 6 weeks 



The World: Past 
ind Present 



Detectives in 
Time: History, 
Science^ 
Literanne 



Explonngtbe 
Nitsnl World 



Myths & Legends 



Tbe Renaissance 



Expanding 
Hccizoas 



E 
N 
G 

L 
I 
S 
H 



'Inm) to 7th Grad4T>ying Detective" pUkld TOcfci Tavi* 
►Review of 



ongoing 
activities 

► Gulliver's Travels 
» Travel Logs 
» Journals 



The Black Pearl 
Flame of Peace 
Serpent 
Rain Player 
Feathered Serpent 



TheLandlLcst 
(selected 
chapters) 

• Bi(»r*phies oi 
Explorers, 
Saentists 
Aicvenxors 

• Writing Process 
forSoence 
fair 



Fables, Mytfae 
Legends 

White Mountains 
(H) 

Picooe Books 
DoormtkeWdl 



Picture Books 

Shakei^)eaxe 

Puhlication 
process 



Reading for 
Pleasure 



S 
0 

A 
L 



•World Geography 
•"Whoe is Carmen 

San Diegor 
•Review Fall of 
Rome 

•Rise of Islam 



•Early American 
Cultures: Incas, 
Mayas, Aztecs 
•Early Asia 
•Second Voyage 
of tfaeMimi 

2,3,4 



•Middle Ages 
(Asia): C3una, 
Japan, S£ 
Asia 

•Middle Ages 
(Africa) 

3,4 



•Kfiddle Ages 
(Europe) 



•Renaissance 

•Scientific 
Revolutian 



•Age of 

ExploratiGQ 

•Industrial * 

Revolution 

•ReformatioQ 

2,3,4 



Sciexidfic 
contributions 
&ommany 
cultures 

Area, Volume, 
Cells, Vmises, 
Bacteria 



Nutiiuon 
Birth Contrd 
Drugs 
First Aid 
U2,3,4,5 



Invent Anxrica 
Science Fair 
2,3,4,5 



Oceans 
Qassificanoa 
•Animals (Squid, 
dissection) 
•PUots (gfowing 
seeds»ilowcr 
disaectioQ) 
Evoludon 2, 3, 4 



Plate Tecatooics 

Ranhquaicff^ 

•inAfT¥)gia{)hs 

Vblcanoes 

Weathering 

2,3,4,5 



Electridcy 
Magnetism 



M 
A 
T 
H 



W 

R T 

T 
I 

N 



Y 
P 
E 



P 
R 
O 
D 

U 

c 

T 
S 

O 
N 
G 
O 
I 

N 
G 



MaUxematical 
ccmtributions from 
many cultures 
Decimals 
Measurement 
Graphing 
Perimeter Area, 
Volume 

3,4 



Whole numbers 
Integers 



Number Theoiy 

Fractions 

Graphing/ 
analyzing for 
Science Fair 



Ftacdons 
Ratio, Proportion 
Percent 



Geometry 
Probability 



Integers 

Math Design 
Project: 
Drum House 
Castle 
Factory 



Logo. Spreadsheet 



Autobiographical 
Incidenc/Fimhand 
Biography* 
Thank you 

letters lo 

speakers 



Report of 
Lofoimation* 
Writing Sample 



Speculation About 
Causes or Effects 



Story 



WUting Sample 



Problem Solution 



Evaluation* 
Writing Sample 



Amobiography or 

Biography 

Circumnavigation 

of the Planet 

Earth 

U2, 3,4 



Readers' Theater 
Dramatic 
Production 
Video Review 
3,5 



I-Search Repcn 

Invention 

(Invent 

America) 

3,4,5 

Science Fair 
Project 



Castles, Shields, 
Swords 



Sudent 
Pubiicadon: 
(Gass choice) 
Myth, Legend, 
story, historical 
journal, Explorvrs' 
Convetuion, 
Revised Writing 
Samnle 



Math Design 
Projea: 
Dr^mi House 
Clastle 
Factory 

2,3.4,5 



Joionais ' 
Word of Uk Day — 
Rcadini Logs ..^.-^ 
WhuncSampiot 
UnkiioOUwr 
Cuituret 
PortfoUoi 
Tfichnoiofy 

Field «ipt 

Gttcit ipealccn 



Current Events 
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E 
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G 
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I 
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H 



S 
0 

f 
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S 
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U 
D 
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S 

0 
N 
G 
0 
I 

N 
G 

P 
R 
0 
D 
U 
C 
T 
S 



S 

C 

i 

N 
C 
E 



M 
A 
T 
H 
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1st 6 weeks 



2nd 6 weeks 



DISCOVERY & 
SURVIVAL 



DEVELOPMENT 



Liu Azitboiogy 
sairyp. 3-225 

Novels 
Hatchet 

Wriring Types 
Shonswry 
Observatioo 



U.S. Gcojjraphy 

Nanvc 
American 
dlozres 1^4 

— 



ReadizxgLogs 
Journals 
Word of Day 
Ponfoiios 



Poetry p. 
.503-615 
TeU-ttleHcan- 
-Sleepy HoUoW 

Souanto 

Jroresi *" 
Autobiogxxphicai 
bcidcnt 



Pexmanent 
Colonies 
Coionial Life- 
Revoltmcc 

1,2,3,4 



3rd 6 weeks 



4th 6 weeks 



5th 6 weeks 



ADAPTATION/ 
INVENTIVENESS 



Johimv Trernaine 



Fzzschand 

Biognphy 

Sketch 



■ CUmJRA 


L DIVERSITY 






RESEARCH REPORTS 



EXPLORATION 
& EXPANSION 



American Myths, 
Legends, Fblkuies 
TPecosBffl- 
•pauIBunyin" 

Stag Down the 

Problem 
Solution 



ConstituQon 
Westward 
ExnansiOQ 
CiviiWar 

1.4 



WORKING WITH 
THE WORLD 
AROUND US 



Drama 
•Aamftank" 



Ron of ThOTder 



T OOP Pieces of Gol^ Dragonwmgs 

Year of the Boar 



Evahiation 



6th 6 weeks 



IMMIGRjOION 



Non-fiction 
p. 377 
-CaU of the 
Wfld- 



Speculation 
about cause 
and effect 



Western Culture 
Impciaiism 
Progxcssive 
Movemem 



3,4 



Word Processing Dau Base 



Story 



Colonial Diary 



Data Base 



3,4 



Word Processing 



Volume, Mass, 

Density 
£q)ennientai 

Design 

AumicyMolec- 
ular theory 

CPR 
l,i3,4,5 



Equations 
Graphs 
Decimals 
Measurement 



Mechanics, 
Reiativicy 



Statistics and 
Probability 
Whole Numbers 
Number Theory 
Integers 



Invem 
Amoica 
Science Fair 

1,2,3,4,5 



Fractions 
Radoand 
Piopomon 
Perccnis 



Tan Tales 



Bay/Estnaiy 

Envuuuuidt 

Ecology 

L2,3,4,5 



World War I 
the20*s 

the Deuiession 
World Warn 



Butiget 
Project 

3,4,5 



Chemistry 
Add Rain 



Genetics, Drugs 

and Alcohol 
Mental Health 
Self Esteem 
SexuaUy- 

transmined 

aiscases 

U2,3, 4,5 



Geometry 
Perimeter; Area, 
Volume 



3,4 



Rational and 
Irrationals 



Equalities, 
Inequalities, 
Graphing 



3-»MPB/kk 



3di 
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STUDENT NAME 
CLASS 



DATE. 



Type of assignment 



I have chosen to place this item in my portfolio because 



From this assignment I learned. 



One thing I wont to tell you about this assignment is... 



When I loQir at this assignment 

I like . 

I would improve 

If I were to give myself a grade on this assignment, it would be 
a grade of because 



Teacher signature-. 
Comment: 
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Student Name 



^ Grade Advisory 



I 



Portfolio/classwork performance includes 
completion of work wiiich is demonstrated by: 



ENGUSH/ LANGUAGE ARTS: 
- Completes a major piece of writing.. 



• Shows a variety of writing types.. 



- Demonstrates a variety of literature read. 
-1 ntetprets reading. 



- Shows process of work mih revision/reflection^ 

- Works with/ contributes to work of others. 



SOCIAL STUDIES: 
- Shows an understanding of geography.. 



- Connects history with contemporary issues.. 

- Shows understanding of historical concepts. 

- Completes project integrating concepts 

- Effectively uses resources. 



Works with/ contributes to work of others.. 



MATH: 

- Completes investigations/ projects in math.. 
-Applies math concepts. 



Shows problem solving skills. 
Uses technology in math. 



- Works with/ contributes to work of others.. 
SCIENCE: 

- Uses data analysis. 



- Completes project including reflection/revision.. 

- Uses scientific method. 



- Understands scientific concepts, ideas.. 



Works with / contributes to work of others.. 



N.A 



Revision/ 
work needed 



407 



Meets 
Expectations 



Exceeds 
Expectations 



Comments 



Portfolio/ classwork performance includes 
completion of work which is demonstrated by? 


N^A* 


Revision/ 
weak needed 


Meets 

Expedadons 


Exceeds 
Expectations 


Comments 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 












- Demonstrates benefits of bealthv life stvle. 












. Understands athletic activities, snorts. 












- Interacts with, sunnorts others. 












- Participates in a variety of P«£. activities. 












VISUAL, PERFORMING, TECHNICAL ARTS: 










- Demonstrates creative, artistic expression. 












- Does presentation and self-assessment. 












- Shows progression of concepts leaxninc. 












- Makes appropriate/ meanin£ful decisions. 












- Works with / contributes to work of others. 




i 









Appendix V 



Portfolio: Visibility/Xnvisibility 
Th« Int«matiozial High School at 
Xiaguardia Cnamtninity Collaga 
Long Island City, Maw York 

Used with permission 
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Portfolio: Visibility /Invisibility Part I 

N ame: 



Please indicate your attendance in each class, and the number of activities 
which you have completed, and the completed activities/projects v^hich you are 
including in your portfolio: 

Literature: Absences: Latenesses: 

Number of activities completed 



Activities included in this portfolio: 



Math I Physics: Absences: Latenesses: 

Number of activities completed 



Activities included in this portfolio: 



Project Adventure: Absences: Latenesses: 

Number of activities completed 

Activities included in this portfolio: 

You should include your chapter on The Eye and How You See, 



^ Visibilityllnvisibility The International High School 

ERIC 400 



Please write about your progress. Your portfolio will have both a personal 
statement and a part that demonstrates your mastery of the ideas in motion class. 



Personal Statement: 

A central goal in visibility/invisibility is for you to be aware of your personal 
strengths, areas of difficulty, and your goals. Your goals should relate to both 
strengths and areas of difficulty. In each of the following categories state your 
strengths, your areas of difficulty, and your goals. 

Language growth/communication skills 
Strengths, Goals 
Areas of difficulty, Goals 

Working individually/individual responsibility 
Strengths, Goals 
Areas of difficulty, Goals 

Working with others /your role in groups 
Strengths, Goals 
Areas of difficulty, Goals 

Working with adults 
Strengths, Goals 
Areas of difficulty, Goals 

Academic growth 

Strengths, Goals 

Areas of difficulty, Goals 

Overall progress 



Strengths, 
Areas of difficulty. 
Major Goals 



What are you going to work on? 



Discuss the steps you are going to take to accomplish these. 



Mastery Statement: 



Visible 



Ignorance 



Abstract 



Perception of 
Pattern 



Hidden 



Invisible 



Understanding 



Unconnected 



Visibilitylinvisibility 
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Imagining 



Cause 



Effect 



Unknown 



External 



Mystery 



Visualizing 



Microscopic 



Random 



Order 



Internal 



Chaos 



Macroscopic 



Internal 



Concrete 



Group these words into categories. 

Explain your categories. 

Why did you place those words together? 

How are words in each category similar? 

How are they different from words in other categories? 

What are the important differences within the groupings? 

Are there any words which you could not place in your groupings? Explain. 

In your classes you have done the following activities: 



Literature 

Music Project 

Jabberwocky 

Ulyses 

Invisible Person 
How to eat a 
poem 



Science/Math Project Adventure 



Illusions 
The Eye 
BB's Molecules 
Time 

Cents/Patterns 
Bending light 



The Ideal Person 
Class contract 
Trust Falls 
Group Games 
Problem Solving 



Pick two activities from each discipline (class) and list which words describe 
the activity and its purpose most clearly. In a few sentences explain how the 
activity reflects these words. 

When words come from more than one category, explain why. 
Use as many pages as you wish to answer these questions. 



Visihilityllnvisihility 
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Evaluation Guidelines 



Reader's Name: 



The following categories and descriptions were generated by the Motion class 
to be used in self, peer, and instructors' evaluations. For a person to deserve an A in 
dasswprk or portfolio, they should be an A in most of the categories, not necessarily 
every one. For a person to deserve a B, they should be a B in most of the categories. 
They may be an A in some and C in some. 

Classwork: 



Attendance, lateness 

A None except for emergencies 
B 2-3 
C 4-6 
D 7-8 

N.C 9 or more 
Mark 



Working with others 

Leader, supports others, helps others 
A almost all of the time 
B most of the time 
C sometimes yes, sometimes no 
D rarely, needs improventent 
N.C. not acceptable 



Mark. 



The arioimt of work completed 



Concentration 



Mark 



HascoirqDleted 

A 14-15 activities 
B 12-13 activities 
C 10-11 activities 
D 8-9 activities 
N.C. not acceptable 



activities. 



Mark 



Works on activities, does not fcol around 

A almost all of the time 

6 most of the time 

C sometimes yes, sometimes no 

D rarely, needs improvement 

N.C. not acceptable 



Understanding of classwork 

Can explain almost all of the work to 
others 

A almost all of the time 
B most of the time 
C sometimes yes, sometimes no 
D rarely, needs improvement 
N.C. not acceptable 

Mark 



Communication growth 

Progress in the ability to write, speak, 

and understand English, or consistent 

mastery 

A excellent 

B good 

C fair 

D poor 

N.C. not acceptable 



Mark 



Classwork Mark: 



VisibUity/lnvisibility 

er|c 
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Portfolio: 

Pexsoii^ ^ti^^ement: Explains dearly and completely. 

Mastery Stateniw.,. E^^i^ins clearly and completely. 

Gives specific examples activities in the program. 

Shows what the person has learner 

Is well organized. 

Is neat and easy to read. 

Explains the cormections between classes. 

Portfolio Mark: 

Personal Comments: 



Mark. 
Mark 



Mark. 
Mark. 
Mark. 
Mark 



Mark 



Beyond this evaluation, please comment on strong points, areas for 
improvement, and personal reactions from working with the person. 



Classwork: 



Portfolio:, 



Final Mark: 



Visibilityllnvisibility 
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Evaluation Guidelines 



Reader's Name: 



^ ^ . v/ere generated by the Motion class 
The following categories and descri^tjon^^^^ ^ deserve an A ir 

to be used in self, peer, and ij^trmrtOT^^^ ^^^^ categories, not necessarily 
classwork or portfolio, they shotH^ be a B in most of the categories, 

every one. For a person to ^^^^e a u, i^^y 
They may be an A i- -^^^e and C in some. 



Classwork: 
Attendance, lateness 



A None except for emergencies 
B 2-3 
C 4^ 
D 7-8 

N.C. 9 or more 



Working with others 

Leader, supports others, helps others 

A almost all of the time 

B most of the rime 

C sometimes yes, somerimes no 

D rarely, needs improvement 

N.C. not acceptable 



Mark 



Mark 



The amoimt of work completed 



Concentration 



Has completed 

A 14-15 activiries 
B 12-13 activiries 
C 10-11 acriviries 
D 8-9 activities 
N.C. not acceptable 



acrivities 



Works on acrivities, does not fool around 

A almost all of the ume 

B most of the time 

C sometimes yes, son>etimes no 

D rarely, needs improven\ent 

N.C. not acceptable 



Mark. 



Mark 



Understanding of classwork 

Can explain almost all of the work to 
others 

A almost all of the time 
B most of the time 
C sometimes yes, sometimes no 
D rarely, needs improvement 
N.C. not acceptable 



Mark 



Communication growth 

Progress in the ability to write, speak, 

and understand English, or consistent 

mastery 

A excellent 

B good 

C fair 

D poor 

N.C. not acceptable 
Mark 



Classwork Mark:, 
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Onm Student's Carasr Choica Project 
Thm Intarsatiojuil High School at 
Xi«guardi« Comnninity Coll«g« 
Ziong Island City, Umw York 

Used with permission 
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0 
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Class: American Dream 

PCD 

Teacher: Claire Sylvan 
By: Tina Pang 
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win a t X s my cSixr & atm? 



In my life I have few dreams. The most important dream is to 
first become a college student, and study hard to become a 
kindergarten teachers. I have made this my dream for several 
reasons. The reason is that I am very interested to take care of 
children and I also like to work with children. When I think about 
it, I feel scare, because I know is very different to become a 
kindergarten teacher, because it need a good English skill. And 
other problem is that I don't know my family they have enough the 
money support me to go to college or not. May I jast need to work 
hard, and try my best. Then my dream will come true. 

I also have other dream is to have a good relationship with my 
fair.il y. I have a big family. There are seven people. My parents, my 
three sisters, and my brother. We doesn't have good relationship 
with each other, because everybody were very busy. I don't have 
good relationship with my parents. My parent they have to work. 
After they come home, they are tried, so I never have a chance to 
talk with them. When I were in my country, my family and I have a 
good relationship. But then we move to U.S.A. And we doesn't have 
a good relationship. Now I need to spend more time with my family 
and talk with them, and have a good relationship with them. 

I think this dream have be change, because we move to United 
States. I will try my best to be with my family, and help them to 
solve they problem. 
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nccty? 



WfiAt experiences 
tnb t ncct> to )iAvc? 



qa mr 



WliM subject 
bib ] neeb to 
stvfbvj for this 
|ol;^? 




Kow mvicVi 
ebvication bib 1 
necb? 



WM At kinb of 
prep^r^itioti 
boc5 this job 
rcqvftre? 



How mvicVi movievi 
bo 1 m^ke for e^cli 
mondi? 



How m^tiv^ liovfrs bo 1 tieeb to 

work? 
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Q VI e s t ± orx 

1. What is a salary range? 

A. $15,000 to $35,000 per year depending on experience location, 
and accrued continuing education credits. 

2. What subject did I need for this job? 

A. Teaches basic skill in Language, Science, Math and Social 
Studies to elementary students. 

3. How many hours do I need to work? 

A. Elementary school teacher work about thirty six and a half a 
week in their classroom. 

4. How much college do I need? 

a. To become pubic school teachers, student must complete an 

accredit four year or five year program of study or complete an 
alternative certification program leading to a bachelor's or a 
master's degree. 
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My career is a kindergarten or Elementary School teacher. 
Elementary school teacher work to each children how to read, and 
how to write, also have a figure with number* Become a teacher 
basic skill in Language, Science, Math and Social Studies to 
elementary students. 

To become publica school, student must complete an accredited 
four year or five year program of study or complete an alternative 
certification program leading to a bachelor's or a master's degree. 
Elementary school teachers work about thirty six and half a week in 
their classroom. They have recess and lunch duty during the day. 
Teacher have about three hours of time during school hours in which 
they may prepare lesson, grade papers, make report, attend 
meetings, and obverse the often school activities of student. These 
activities can extend a teacher work week to forty six or more 
hours . 

Many school systems have new, wel 1 lightens , wel 1 heated 
building. They are the work of architects school staff, and school 
boards. They have the latest equipment to encourage learning. On 
the other hand, many school system can't afford new buildings, and 
equipment. Some teacher may work in crowded, poorly, and poorly 
wentilated rooms. They may have little in the way of teaching aids. 
Teacher they have access to slide projectors, videotape, records, 
records players, computers, and television sets. The extent of this 
equipment depends on the school district in which the teacher work 
or on their requests for these aids. 

Become a teacher, the salary range is $15,000 to $35,000 per 
year depending on experience location, and accrued continuing 
education credits . 
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Today you will think about your considerations in choosing a 
career. 

I. Write a list of the criteria you use In choosing a career. Think about 
how you would like to spend your time on the Job; the skills you 
would like to develop; the environment you would like to work In; 
desired benefits and salary; level of responsibility; your educational 
aspirations. 

How 1 would like to spend my time 



Pl^ c\n\\dre.n ond Kei|7 i^em need 

Skills I would like to use 

Hke core. o f ckUts.n ^ \xir\-HiO^ ^ U)i\ A^^alcina^ . 
Work environment 



Salaty and benefits 



f 



Responslbtiitles 1 will accept 



^\/e . ^ 

My educational aspirations 



c 
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I interviewed one of the teacher. Her named is Mrs. Kamisakis. 
She work as a teacher in Queensivew Nursery School . She has been 
working as a teacher for fifteen years and likes it very much, 
especially like when the children feel good about themself. She 
also likes seeing the children get excited about new leaning 
experiences. When Mrs. Kamisakis was a child, she wanted to be a 
dances, but later, she decide wanted to be a teacher. Because she 
likes children and enjoys seeing them grow physically and 
intellectually. 

She has to study very hard in college and she studied early 
children education as well as Language, Math, Social Sciences and 
more. 

If She could start over, she would choose this career again, 
because she feel comfortable and confident that what she does is 
important- Sometime she doesn't feel like coming to work, but she 
knows that the children depend on her and what she does- And also 
sometime she feels like she chose the wrong career, because when 
she has an extra difficult day, but the feeling doesn't last long. 
Also her job is satisfying and she loves the people she works with. 




Essay 



I want to be a teacher or nurse in my future. I have interview 
one of the teacher in Queensivew Nursery kindergarten. I found out 
many thing that I don't know before. In this interview I can find 
out many thing I can do and I hope to be able to do. I think she 
enjoy her job very much, and I can see she have a lot of 
experiment. To become a Kindergarten is no so easy. First the 
people needs a abilities to taking care of children, and able to 
working with children. I think I have abilities to taking care of 
children. Last cycle I have a internship in kindergarten, and I 
taking care of chiders, and I enjoy it very much. 

To become a teacher also need a good English skill. I think I 
have a problem with this, but I will try my best to learn as more 
a English I need and to become a very good teacher. 

I see myself is a person like to working with children, I will 
like to spend more time with them, and I also know that I like to 
learn a new things, and I learn very fast. 

I have many dream, but the most important dream for me is to 
become a kindergarten teacher, and become a very good mother, I 
will love them very much, and spend as more time I have to be 
together with them. In One day, I hope my dream will come true. 
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Resiotx on 



This is a project about my dream and my career. I like this 
project, and I enjoy it so much. In this book I would like to thank 
my friends and my teacher for helping me with this project. 
Specially is kimloan, Aloha, and Xu Ming. They give me some idea to 
do this project I also want to thank my teacher Mrs. Claire • She is 
great teacher I never met before, also she like to make fun in the 
class. I spend a lot the time to do and type this project, and 
I think I did put a lot effort in this project. This project make 
my know what is my dream and what is the career I like to be in my 
future. Also I interview one of the teacher and I find out it's 
very interest to become a kindergarten. 

However I want to thank all my friends and teacher who are 
helping me to do this project. I hope you will enjoy this project. 
( THANK YOU ) 



BY: 

Tina Pang 
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Progr«00 Report Forms for 
Grades K-3 

Tubm City Primary School 
Tuba City, NM 

Used with permission 



diaclcllBt for Obaarvation by Taacba 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 



























I 



SEPT. 
MAY 



WEIGHT 



HEIGHT 



TEACHER & PARENT COMMENTS 



ISi Qumrier 



feacher 



LParent: 



iSignature of Parent/Guardian) 
A'eacher 



2nsl QuAllfir 



>ar»nt : 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



3rd QuTtar 



feacher: 



[Parent: 



tignature of Parent/Guardian) 



leacher 



ERIC^*"* for next year: GRADE 



Tuba City Unified School District No. 15 

1q 




KINDEHGARTEN PROGRESS REPORT 



Gap Primary 



Camaron Primary 



Tuba City Primary 



NAiME: 



SCHOOL YEAR 19 TO 19 

TEACHER: 



PRINCIPAL: 



DISTRICT MISSION STATEMENT AND OUTCOMES: 

We commit ourselves to the educational challenge and 
the vision that all students are successful learners. 

All students shall experience success in: 

• Self-Esteem and Wellness 

• Cognitive Development 

• Process Skills 

• Social Responsibility and Care for the 
Environment 

• Becoming a Self-Directed Learner 

• Coping Skills 
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LANGUAGE ARTS SKlLLs] 



LISTENING 




Follows oral directions 



Listens and demonstrates critical comprehension 



SPEAKING 

Participates in group discussions 



Communicates appropriately in different situations 



READING 

Story retelling indicates comprehension 



Answers t o questions indicate comprehension 



Shows interest in being read to 



Looks at books (front to back, left to right) 



Turns pages sequentially 



Associates speech with printed words 



Writes usinq random letters, numbers, symbols 



Can rhyme words orally 



Use correct words for common objects, actions 



WRITING 

Develops appropriate illustrations 



Writes name 



Develops directionality 



Distinguishes print from picture 



Develops sound/symbol correspondence 



Forms letters conventionally 



MATHEMATICS I 



Repeats patterns 



Names Basic Shapes 



i<4 



Names Colors 



Matches numerals with objects 



Sorts/Classifies 



Arranges materials in graduated order 



Recognizes place value: Is. 10s 



Addsiusing objects" 



Understands & uses picture or symbolic graph 



Compares objects (size, height, number, etc) 



Uses {comparison words 

Recognizer coins; Penny, Nickel, Dime> Quarter 



Compares intervals of time 



Makes sample estimates 



SCIENCE 

Sric\vs knov/ledge and understanding of studied topics 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 



l4 



HEALTH 

Shows understanding of health & safety 



si 



MUSIC 

Uses concepts and skills which have been taught to 
performs, describe and create music 



^ lently displays a positive attitude and a 
IERICp^s to learn 



1^ 



3 




1 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 

1 readiness to learn 




















i s 














Follows P.E. rules and procedures 


































1 Demonstrates skill appropriate to his/her 
developmental level 


















1^ 




-J 












1 Works in partner and group activities 


















% ' 
















COMPUTER 

Shews understanding of studied topics 


















i ^ 


\ 














[Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to leam 


Mi. 


i 






























1 NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

1 Shows understanding of studied topics 


















wS. 




- > H 












Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
1 readiness to learn 








m 














1 


MM 










ARTS 

Uses teamed concepts and skills in an expressive 
1 manner to create art 








«[^* 
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s 












^1 


Pi 


W$ 
1^ 











QUARTERS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


WORK HABITS/SKILLSt 










JJstens carefully and follovtfs riirprtinnR 


Makes aood use of time 










Works indeoendentiv 










Works cooperatively 










Works carefully and neatly 










Cares for and cleans ud materials 










SOCIAL/EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT! 










Demonstrate?? self-rnntrol 


.Accents resoonsibilitv for self 










Takesjart in arouo activHies 










J3evelODS confidence and self-worth 










Respects rules and authority 










Respects rights and property of others 











Grades 


Codes: 


S 


r Satisfactory 


N 


= Needs Improvement 



424 



ERJC 



KNOWS THESE LETTER NAMES. SOUNDS, 
NUMBERS. AND CAN WRITE LETTERS: 



LETTERS^OUNDS NUMBERSWRITING 



A 








1 




A 
M 




a 




B 




h 

u 




o 

c. 




p 




b 




C 




C 




3 








c 




D 




0 




4 




U 


d 




E 




e 




5 




E 




e 




F 




T 




6 




F 




f 




G 




9 




"7 












H 




n 




o 

O 




u 
n 




h 




1 




I 




9 




1 
I 




i 












1 0 








J- 




K 




K 




1 1 




K 




k 




L 




1 

1 




1 d 




1 




1 




M 




III 




1 o 




M 




m 




N 




n 




1 4 




N 




n 




O 




0 




1 5 




O 




0 




P 




P 




16 




P 




p 




Q 




q 




17 




Q 




q 




R 




r 




1 8 




R 




r 




? 




s 




19 




?^ 




s 




T 




t 




20 




T 




t 




-LL 




u 




-21- 




JL 








V 




V 




22 . 




V 




V 




w 




w 








w 




JSL 




X 




X 
















Y 




y 




PS 




Y 




y 




z 




z 




26 




z 




2 












27 




















28 




















2? 














i 




30 













ATTENDANCE: 





1 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


DAVSENROOED 

1 












1 

DANjSABSEMr 













SEPT. 
MAY 



WEIGHT 



HEIGHT 



TEACHER ft PARENT COMMENTS 



Teacher 



111 fiUiniLr 



Parent: 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



Teacher 



2ad QUAJlAr 



Parent: 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



2£d Quul&r 



Teacher: 



Parent: 



(Si|)nature of Parent/Guardian) 



TeJcher 



gDj (placement for next year: GRADE 



Tuba City Unified Sctiool District No. 15 




FIRST GRADE PROGRESS REPORT 



Gap Primary 



Cameron Primary 



Tuba City Primary 



NAME: 



SCHOOL YEAR 19 TO 19 

TEACHER: 



PRINCIPAL: 



OISTOICT MISSION STATEMENT AND OUTCOMES: 

We commit ourselves to the educational challenge and 
the viaion that all students are successful learners. 

All students shall experience success in: 

• Self-Esteem and Wellness 

• Cognitive Developnf)ent 

• Process SIdlls 

• Social Responsibility and Care for the 
Environment 

• Becoming a Self-Directed Learner 

• Coping Skills 



I LANGUAGE ARTS SKiLLSl 



|listenimg 

If^ollows oral directionT 



■Listens and demonstrates critical comprehension 



■SPEAKING 

lOraHy describes events, experiences, and topics 
■Participates in group discussions 
|6ommunlcates appfoprtately in differen t sttuations 
I READING 

■Knows consonant sounds 

^nows vowel soundsT 

[ > .^^^ vanous techniquee of reading new worSs 
|^"<tofstonds ttie meaning of words 

Ifteads Fluently — 

I Makes sensible predicttlons 
I Summarizes what is read (main idea, sequence) 
|Answers to questions indicate comprehensio n 
Jempnstrates reading comprehension in the 
of: Personal Experienc e Narrative 

Story 

Bport 

Commu nication 

^oem 

[Engages in independent reading 

I WRITING " 

I The Writing Process: 

Participates In pre-writing ac tivities 

Ree writes to express ideas 

Writes in logical sequence-beginning/ 
middle/end 



Writes a paragraph with clear main idea 
Jses capitals correctly 



Uses punctuation correctly 



>lles grammar to wn tinc 
Revises 

Rewrites 

Shares and Publishes 

j Applies the writing process in these areas: 
Person al Experience Narrative 
Story 

Report 

communication 
Poem 

Uses inventive spelling in writinc 
^Accepts and uses conventionai sc 

Handwritim 

Forms letters correctly > manuscri pt 
NAVAJO LANGUAGE 

Understands oral directions 

Speaks using simp l e words/sentences 
Writes simple sentences 
rnV.- ® comprehends simple sentences 



iliing In writlru 




QUARTERS 



MATHEMATICS: i 



Computation 




Counts t)y 2s/Ss/l6s 



Counts up to: 



Demonstrates understanding of place value: 
Ones; tens; hundreds 



Oempnstrates the ability to add: 

2 digit numbers without renamtno/fegrouping 



Demonstrates the ability to subtract 

!2 digit number without renaming/iegrouping 



Compares numbers accurately (more, less, equal) 



Sorting 

Sorts and classifies objects into categories 



Patterns: 

Shows understanding of given pattern by 
reproducing it 



UnderstafKis and uses charts, maps and graphs 



Probability: 

Makes mathematical predictions 



Shapes 

Recognizes common geometric i gures 



Recognizes congmency of ger;netric figures 
Money: 



Counts and writes total value of coins 



■Measurement: 

time ■ Tells time to half hour and given hour 



tinear - Measure objects using: Centimeter; 
1/2 inch; inch; feet; yard 



Liquid - Measure liquids using pint; quart 
gallon 



■ Fractions: 

-Reads, writes, shows understanding of 1/2, 1/3 
and 1/4 



iWord Problems: 

iUses word clues to correctly identify the operation 
called for 



Is able to formulate the correct equations 



Understands mathematical terminology 



Uses strategies to solve problem situations 



, SCIENCE 

Shows understanding of studied topics 



[Conducts investigations and records results 



[Draws reasonable conclusions based on results 



STUDY SKILLS 

Uses reference source to locate and use information 



Recognizes and uses the parts of a book: 

Title page; table of contents; glossary 



Uses a dictionary to locate words and to identify the 
structure and meaning of words 



HEALTH 

ws understanding of health and safety practices 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 




ARTS 

Uses, art concepts and skills in an expressive manner 
to create art 



1 



NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 




Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
raadtness to learn 



COMPUTER 

Applies knowledge to operate computer and use 
progra ms 



mm 




Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 

readiness to learn 




Follows P.E. rules and procedures 



Demonstrates skill appropriate to his/her 
developmental lave! 



Works in partner and group activities 



MUSIC 

Uses concepts and skills which have been taught to 
perform, describe, and create music 



m 



iil 
1^ 



Participates, cooperates, and meet behavioral 
expectations 



m 



Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



Grades 


Codes: 


S 


= Satisfactory 


N 


= Needs Improvement 



QUARTERS 


1 


2 


9 


4 


WORK HABITS/SKILLSi 

Uttent caretuiiv and toiiows direetk)ns 










Maket good use of time 










Works indepondently 










Works cooperatively 










Works carehJily and rteatly 










Cares lor and cleans up materials 










SOCIAL/EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT! 
Demonstrates self-control 










Accepts responsibility for self 










Takes part In 'zroup activities 










Devek>ps confktence and self-worth 










Respects rules and authority 










Respects rights and property of others 











ERIC 



429 



ATTENDANCE: 





1 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


DAYS ENROLLED 












DAYSABSE^^■ 













SEPT. 
MAY 



WEIGHT 



HEIGHT 



TEACHER & PARENT COMMgNTR 



l2l QuTter 



Teacher: 



Parent: 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



2lld fiUUl&r 



Teacher 



Parent 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



Teacher^ 



Parent 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



4th Quarter 



Teacher 



eric; 



Tuba City Unified School District No. 15 




SECOND GRADE PROGRESS REPORT 



Gap Primary 



Tuba City Primary 



Camaron Primary 



NAME: 



SCHOOL YEAR 19 TO 19 

TEACHER: 



PRINCIPAL: 



DISTRICT MISSION STATEK4ENT AND OUTCOMES: 

We commit ourselves to the educational challenge and 
the vision that all students are successful learners. 



ement for next year: GRADE 



All students shall experience success in: 

• Self-Esteem and Wellness 

• Cognitive Development 

• Process Skills 

• Social Responsibility and Care for the 
J Q -X Environment 

i O U • Becoming a Self-Directed Learner 

• Coping Skills 



.50 J 



/ C f 09 i 



LISTENING J 




1 


1 ^If^ 

1 57*5 




n 


f f c 


f 




/I 


/ * / O J 


Follows oral directions 




•■V 


i « 










<> 
















Listens and demonstrates critical comprehension 
































SPEAKING 

Orally describes events, experiences, and topics 


















•J- 






;/| 
J. •• 
\\ 










Participates in group discussions 


































Communicates appropriately in different situations 




J- 






























READING 

Knows consonant sounds 








% "^'^ 
















V 










Knows vowel sounds; long/short 


































Applies various techniques of reading new words 




i 




^ v> 


























Understands the meaning of words 


<• 
































Reads Fluently 




















\ 














Makes sensible predicitions 


































Summarizes what is read (main idea, sequence) 


































Answers to questions indicate comprehension 


































Demonstrates reading comprehension in the 
area of: Personal Experience Narrative 








; \ \ 












■• 














Story 


































Report 


































Communication 








\ - 










f 




^ v: 


: V 










Poem 




















"""" 














Engages in independent reading 


































WRITING 

The Writing Process: 

Participates in pre-writing activities 


- 






r 


















■ J. V 










Free writes to express ideas 


































Writes in logical sequence-beginning/ 
middle/end 
























i . 










Writes a paragraph with clear main idea 




; 


















^ •• * ; 












Uses capitals correctly 






















% ''a '• 












Uses punctuation correctly 




• 






























Applies grammar to writinq 


































Revises 


































Rewrites 






















; 












Shares and Publishes 


































Applies the writing process in these areas: 
Personal ExDorience Nan-ative 




J. 


< 
















. fi 












Story 


































Report 


































Communication 


































Poem 


































Uses inventive spelling in writing 


































Accepts and uses conventional spellinq in writinq 


































Handwritinq: 


































Forms letters correctly - manuscript 


































NAVAJO LANGUAGE 

Understands oral directions 






4 






{ 
























Speaks using simple words/sentences 












L 






















p^^s simple sentences 


































-£v>^ s and comprehends simple sentences 



































QUARTERS 




Reads, writes, understands numbers to 1000 



Demonstrates understanding of place value: 
Ones; tens; hundreds: thousands 



Demonstrates the ability to add: 

2 or 3 digit numbers without regrouping 



2 digit numiaers with renaming/regrouping 



.3 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



Demonstrates the ability to subtract: 

Subtracts 2 or 3 digit numbers from a 3-digit 
number without renaming/regrouping 



2 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



3 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



Demonstrates the ability to multiply: 
single digit factors 



Sorting 

Sorts and classifies objects into categories 



Patterns 

Shows understanding of given pattern by 
reproducing it 



iJ 



Understands and uses charts, maps and graphs 



Probability: 

Makes mathematical predictions 



Shapes: 

Recognizes common geometric figures 



Recognizes congruency of geometric figures 



m 



m 



Money: 

Counts and writes total value of coins and bills 



Measurement: 

Time - Tells time to 15 minute intervals 



Temperature - Records the temperature shown on 
a Farenheit thermometer 



Linear - Measure objects using: Centimeter; 
1/2 inch; inch; feet; yard 



Liquid > Measure liquids using pint; quart 
gallon 



Fractions: 

Reads, writes, shows understanding of any power 
fraction 



Word Problems: 

Uses word clues to correctly identify the operation 
called for 



Is able to formulate the correct equations 



Understands mathematical terminoloov 



Uses strategies to solve problem situations 



SCIENCE 

Shows understanding of studied topics 



Conducts investigations and records results 



Draws reasonable conclusions based on results 

ErJc 4|3 



QUARTERS 




SbCIAL STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 


















:< 


VI 














HEALTH 

Shows understanding of health and safety practices 
studied 




:m.>n>:>: 
^- \s - 


> ; 












\ 




\; 


: ^ ■> 










STUDY SKILLS 

Uses reference source to locate and use information 




















■• ' 




: \ 










Recognizes and uses the parts of a book: 

Title page: table of contents: index: glossary 








< 

- N^S- 
: ^ ^\ 










\ 




\; 

V; 


: 1 










Uses a dictionary to locate words and to identify the 
structure and meaning of words 


^ w 


















\ . 


<; 












ARTS 

Uses art concepts and skills in an expressive manner 
to create art 


















^ A- 
^^<- 




\ 


< 










NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 




^ J. \ 
















- OS 


: ^ ^ : 
\ 












Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 




















< 




< 










COMPUTER 

Applies knowledge to operate computer and use 
programs 








■ ? 












V 

<• 














Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 




















s 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 








k " 

i' V ? 










- 




>• 


I > 










Follows P.E. rules and orocedures 






.•?:■>;■:•>:• 




























Demonstrates skill appropriate to his/her 
developmental level 


















V 
















Works in partner and group activities 


































MUSIC 

Uses concepts and skills which have been taught to 
perform, describe, and create music 






















\ 












Participates, cooperates, and meet behavioral 
expectations 








: 
















:^ < 

^ 










Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



































Works cooperatively 
Works carefully and rwatly 



Grades 


Codes: 


S 


= Satisfactory 


N 


s Needs Improvement 



er|c 



QUARTERS 

WORK HABITS/SKILLSl 

Listens caretuiiy ana yoiiows directions 



Makes good use of time 
Works independently 



Cares tor and deans up materials 



SOCiAL/EMOTiONAL DEVELOPMENT! 
Pemonstratas aelf*oontrol 



Accepts ratponslbllitv for self 



Takes part tn group activittts 



Develops oonfidenoe and seif^vwrth 
Respects rules and authority 



Respects rights and property of others 





ATTENDANCE: 





1 


2 


3 


4 


TOTAL 


DAYSENROLiH) 












DAYS ABSENT 













SEPT. 
MAY 



WEIGHT 



HEIGHT 



TEACHER & PARENT CQMflflEMIS. 



r^acher 



Parent: 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



Teacher 



2lld QUAlt&r 



Parent 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



Teacher ; 



2lSl fiUA£ifi.r 



Parent 



(Signature of Parent/Guardian) 



4th Quarter 



Teacher 



Tuba City Unified School District No. 15 




RS OF 



THIRD GRADE PROGRESS REPORT 



Gap Primary 



Cameron Primary 



Tuba City Primary 



NAME: 



SCHOOL YEAR 19 TO 19 

TEACHER: 



PRINCIPAL: 



DISTRICT MISSION STATEI^NT AND OUTCOMES: 

We commit ourselves to the educational challenge and 
the vision that all students are successful learners. 

All students shall experience success in: 

• Self-Esteem and Wellness 

• Cognitive Development 

• Process Skills 

• Social Responsibility and Care for the 
Environment 



cement for next year: GRADE 



^ 2 ^ • Becoming a Self-Directed Learner 



Coping Skills 



QUARTERS 



2nd 



4th 



^0/ 



«9i 



77 



LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLSj 

LISTENING 



Ml 



jt^oilows oral directionF 



[Listens and demonstrates critical comprehension 

[speaking" 

jOrally describes events, experiences, and topics 
[Participates In group discussio'ns' 



I communicates approprlateiy in differen t situations 
I READING 

Knows common consonant sounds 

[Knows common vowel sounds; long/short" 
[Applies vanous techniques of reading new wo rds 



Understands the meaning of words 



I Reads Fluently 



[Makes sensible predicitions 



[Summarizes wnat is r ead (main idea, sequence) 
Answers to questionrFnaicate comprehens ion 



Demonstrates reading comprehension in the 
1^''®^ 0^- Personal Experience Narrative 



Story 
Report 



Communication 



Poem 

I Engages in independent reading 
WRITING 

[The Writing Process: 

Participates in pre-writing activities 



Free writes to express ideas 
Writes in logical sequence-beginning/ 

middle/end 

Writes a paragraph with clear main idea 



Uses capitals con^ectlv 
Uses punctuation correctly 
Applies grammar to writing 



Revises 



Rewrites 

Shares and Publishes 



Applies the writing process in these areas: 
Personal Experience Nan-ative 
Story 

Report 

Communication 

Poem 

I Uses inventive spelling in writing, 
I Accepts an a uses conventional spe lling in writing 
Handwriting: 

Forms letters correctly « manuscript 
Forms letters correctly « cursive 



CEQIIlZIillS 



[Computation: 

''t; fluent recall of facts: 
E P^r addition 0>Pn 



0) 



iri^isi^i 

slSrs^Llsl'SrsoL 



..mm* 



QUARTERS 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 




HEALTH 

Shows understanding of health and safety practices 
studied 



STUDY SKILLS 

Uses reference source to locate and use information 
Recognizes and uses the parts of a book: 

Title page: table of contents; Index; glossary 
Uses a dictionary to locate words and to identify the 
structure and meaning of words 



ARTS: 

Uses art concepts and skills in an expressive manner 
to create art 



NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

Shows understanding of studied topics 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 



readiness to learn 



COMPUTER 

Applies knowledge to operate computer and use 

proprams 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



Follows P.E. rules and procedures 



Demonstrates skill appropriate to his/her 

developmental level 

Works in partner and group activities 



MUSIC 

Uses concepts and skills which have been taught to 

perform, describe, and create music 

Participates, cooperates, and meets behavioral 
expectations 



Consistently displays a positive attitude and a 
readiness to learn 



Grades 


Codes: 


S 


s Satisfactory 


N 


= Needs Improvement 



ERiC 



437 



QUARTERS 



WORK HABITS/SKILLSr 
utiens caretuiiv eno toilows directions 



Maket oood um of time 
Workt lndepen<>entlv 
Works cooperativiv 



Works carehiMy and f^ettiy 
caret for and deant up material* 



Accepts re tpontibMlty for aelf 



Takes part In oroop acttvttiei 
Devlopt confideooe and — If^worth 



Retpectt nilet and authorttv 



Respects rlphtt and property of others 



MATHEMATICS: (CONT.) 
Computation 




subtraction 0-20 



multiplication 0-5x 



Demonstrates understanding of place vaiue: 
Ones; tens; hundreds; thousands 



Demonstrates the ability to add: 

2 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



m 

Iviiiiiiiilw |Ni#iiiit iiiiiMiiMi 



3 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



3 digit numbers In a column 



C5i ^ 



4 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



I Demonstrates the ability to subtract: 

2 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



3 digit numbers with renaming/regrouping 



3 digit numbers with zeros 



mm 



[Demonstrates the ability to multiply: 
single digit factors 



{Sorting 

Sorts and classifies objects into categories 



5^ mm 



[Patterns: 

Shows understanding of given pattern by 
reproducing it 



1^ 



M 



Understands and uses charts, maps and graphs 



|Probability: 

Makes mathematical predictions 



...... 



[Shapes: 

Recognizes common geometric figures 



mm 



Recognizes congmency of geometric figures 



I Money: 

Counts and writes total value of coins and bills 




Makes connect change 



{Measurement: 

Time ■ Tells time to 5 minute intervals 



0 



Temperature - Records the temperature shown on 
a Farenheit thermometer 



Linear - Measure objects using: 1/2 inch; inch; 
feet yard; mile 



Liquid • Measure liquids using ounce; pint; quart 
gallon 



■ 



m 



■ Fractions: 

Reads, writes, shows understanding of any power 
fraction 



< . 



iWord Problems 

Uses word clues to correctly identify the operation 
called for 



Is able to formulate the connect equations 
Understands mathematical terminology 



Uses strategies to solve problem situations 



SCIENCE 

Shows understanding of studied topics 



^^^ducts Investigations and records results 



ERIC 



vs reasonable conclusions based on results 



mmmm 



Appendix Y 



Chacklist for Observation by T«ach«r 
Martin Luthar King, Jr. Elaaantary School 
Urbanar Illinois 

Used v*^' ,1 permission 



411 
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I 



Chscklist for Obssrvation by TMch«r 

Kartln Luthar King, Jr« El«ia«ntary School 
Urbazia, Illinois 



Self Management Skills 

1. Awareness of classroom routines 

2. Awareness of group activity and 
willingness/ability to participate 

3 . Directs attention properly 

4. Takes direction from within the group 
(does not need to depend on individual 
instruction) 

5. Takes responsibility for getting help 
from teacher when appropriate 

6. Works independently and goes on to the 
next step without constant checking 

Academic Skills 

1 . Reading 

a. Participates successfully 
in reading group 

b. Reads content textbooks with 
comprehenrion adequate for average 
progress 

2. Writing 

a. Write connective discourse with 
adequate skill in "mechanics," 
according to grade 

b. Understands simple parts of speech 
appropriate to grade level 

3. Social Studies (as appropriate to 
grade level) 

a. Map skills 

b. Geography concepts (country, 
ocean, etc. ) 

c. Comm\inity concepts (neighborhood, 
workers, etc. ) 

d. Government, social organization 

4. Science (as appropriate to grade level) 

a. English measurement system 

b. Metric measurement system 

c. Domains of vocabulary and concepts 
for the grade level 

5. Health: Basic body parts and organs 

6 . Mathematics 

a. Four hasic operations and related 
vocabulary 

b. Symbols: < > + 

c. Place value 

d. Our system for laying out operations 

e. Measurement of time, money, distance, 
mass, volume 

f . Graphing 



412 



ERIC 



439 



g. Geometric shapes 

h. Problem-solving strategies 

NAME_ 
GRADE 



CHECKLIST OF TRANSITIONED STUDENTS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 



SELF-MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

1 . Aware of classroom routines 

2. Aware of group activity and 
willing/able to participate 



1. Relates easily with other 
students 



3 . Directs attention appropriately 

4. Takes direction within group 4 

5 . Asks teacher for help when 
appropriate 5 , 

6. Works independently and without 
undue checking with teacher ^' 

ACADEMIC SKILLS 

1. Participates successfully in 
reading group 2, 

2. Performs assigned activities, 
i.e., worksheets, centers, etc. 2, 

3 . Completes homework assignments 
successfully 3 < 

SOCIAL SKILLS 



1, 



2. Considers the feelings and 

needs of others 2 



+ = Above Average 

V = Average 

- = Below Average 



413 
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Checklist for English Pro£ici«ncy for 
Grades 6-12 
Washington Middle School 
Ymlciaa, Washington 



414 
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Ch«c)cli0t for English Proficiency for 
Grad«0 6-12 



Have you read to your class today? 



English As A Second Language 
Course Outcomes LEVEL 1 
(grade 6-1?) 



(Shortened version of CO.) 

0101 Respond to an oral coinmand. 

0102 Illustrate comprehension of a short spoken passage. 

0103 Respond in controlled situations using simple tense. 

0104 Create four sentence story in response to a verbal /visual cue. 

0105 Respond verbally to basic g7;<D!etings . 

0106 Respond with a complete sentence to simple questions. 

0107 Describe common objects in home or school environment - 

0108 Read and interpret familiar material (survival vocabulary) . 

0109 Use dictionary to supplement and expand vocabulary. 

0110 Write a four sentence description. 

0111 Write answers to questions in complete sentences. 

0112 Write words, phrases, and sentences from dictation. 

0113 Construct sentences with correct use of capitals, 
periods, question marks, and exclamation points. 

0114 Demonstrate appropriate social behavior skills. 

Y=Success N=Limited Success (Blank indicates CO. not taught) 



(Shortened version of CO.) 

0215 Respond to an oral commands with two or more directions - 

0216 Indicate the meaning of familiar oral vocabulary in various contexts. 

0217 Respond to voice inflections. 

0218 Infer the main idea of an oral presentation containing xinfamiliar 
vocabulary. 

0219 Respond in controlled situations using appropriate tense. 

0220 Employ oral language in social and public situations. 

0221 Express own thoughts independent of structural questions or teacher 
cues . 

0222 Use some common idioms in classroom conversations. 

0223 Recite material using correct pronunciation, rhythm, and stress, 
e.g., nursery rhymes, poetry, jazz, and chants. 

0224 Use reference materials. 

0225 Use commas. 

0226 Spell acquired vocabulary correctly in writing assignments. 

0227 Write original thoughts in at least three sequential sentences. 

0228 Write a paragraph of at least five sentences on a given topic. 

0229 Describe basic cultural differences and similarities. 

y=Success N=Limited Success (Blank indicates CO. not taught) 



English As A Second Language 
Course Outcomes LEVEL 2 
(grade 6-12) 
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English As A Second Language 
Course Outcomes LEVEL 2 
(grade 6-12) 



(Shortened version of CO.) 



0330 
0331 
0332 
0333 

0334 

0335 
0336 
0337 
0338 
0339 
0340 
0341 

0342 

0343 

ideas 

0344 

0345 

0346 

0347 

0348 



Conrprehend dialects, accents, enunciation, and pronunciation. 
Indentify the main idea in converstions . 

Use vocabulary needed to function in content area classes. 

Use appropriate verb tense, subject-verb agreement, syntax, and 

sentence form in conversations. 

Develop fluency by participating in group discussion, defending 
opinion, solving problems and evaluating. 

Interpret language connotations in social or public situations. 
Use the computer for information retrieval. 
Summarize a short passage. 
State the main idea of a story. 

Execute written instructions given in an assignment. 
Use contect to infer meaning of vocabulary in content areas. 
Read aloud for verbal fluency, to increase verbal speed, and to 
develop verbal intonation that shows emotion. 

Compose sentences with nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs in appropriate order. 

Construct more complex sentence patterns by combining two or more 

Complete forms and applications correctly and legibly. 
Use appropriate sentence punctuation. 

Develop a paragraph by writing a topic sentence and supporting it 
with at least 3 details. 

Compare differences and similarities among various cultures 
represented in the classroom. 

Recognize historical events and their effects on contemporary living 



Y=Success 



N=Limited Success 



(Blank indicates CO. not taught) 
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Appendix AX 



Bilingual/Multicultural Staff Davalopmant Opportunitias 

1993-1994 
Albuguargu« School District 
Albuguargua, Nav Haxico 
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Appendix BB 



Bax«ltin« Av«nu« Elttaantary 
Baz8ltin« Av«&u« 
Van Nuys, 



School Parant Raaourc© Cantar 
Elanantary School 
California 
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Baxsltin* Avanu* El^mantary School Parent R^sourca C«ntar 



July 1993 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


ESL classes 
will resume 

Please call 

to register 






1 


2 


3 


5 


6 

Kindergarten 
Parent 
Orientation 
9 :30am 


7 

YMCA 

orientation 
What 

resources 
are 

available 
for our 
families? 
8 :30am 


8 


9 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am ~ 12pm 


10 


12 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pm 


13 

Local YMCA 
tour 

8:15am at 
Parent Center 


14 


15 


16 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pm 


17 


19 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pm 


20 

Art Classes 
Ceramic 
£ lowers 
arrangement 
Mrs. Mancia 
9am 


21 

Steering 

Committee 

8am 

Art Classes 
Mrs . Mancia 
9am 


22 

Nutrition 
and Child 
Well-being 
Presentation 
8 :30am 


23 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pin 


24 


26 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pm 


27 


28 


29 


30 

Basic Sewing 
Classes 
10am - 12pm 


31 
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Appwdlx CC 



Pizi«lla8 County Schools 
Diatrict Plan for Limitad English Prof iciant Studanta 
Pinallafl County, Florida 



Pinellas County Schools 
Diiitrict Plan for LSP Studants 



Homa/Llalaon Paraonnal mast; 

1. Act as a liaison for the 
school, coiraniinity, and parents. 

2 . Cotinsel students with personal 
problems . 

3. Fill out forms including 
applications for food stamps, . 
driver's licenses and checking 
accounts . 

4 . Advise students in their 
interactions with the police. 

5 . Arrange for dental and medical 
examinations . 

6. Locate suitable clothing and 
furniture . 

7 . Arrange for translators and 
interpreters . 

8 . Confer with guidance 
counselors to plan students' 
programs and to hand-schedule their 
classes . 



17. Arrange for special testing 
such as psychological, speech, 
hearing, and learning disability. 

18. Discuss personal hygiene with 
students, when needed. 

19. Explain assignments given to 
ESOL students by classroom teachers . 

20. Counsel students about finding 
and keeping jobs. 

21. Help parents and guardians 
enroll in adult ESOL classes. 

22 . Work with the school librarian 
to obtain appropriate materials for 
ESOL students . 

23 . Function as resource and 
liaison with school staff. 



9. Help students apply for tests, 
college admission, and scholarships. 

10. Arrange field trips. 

11. Sponsor clubs and encourage 
ESOL students to join. 



12. Encourage language minority 
parents to joint Parent -Teacher 
Associations . 

13 . Sponsor and arrange for 
cultural events in the school. 



14. Provide classroom teachers 
with supplemental seatwork and 
appropriate assignments for ESOL 
students . 

15. Schedule volunteer tutors and 
plan their tutoring activities. 

16. Explain various school and 
community activities to students, 
such as pep rallies, assemblies, 
dances, parades, and encourage them 
to participate. 
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Appandlx Z}D 



Pinallas County Kducation Foimdatlon 
Doorwmys Program 
Pinallaa County, Florida 
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Pinttllas County Florida 
Tha Doorways Program 



Unlike the usual financial aid package which asks only for a 
verification of fineuicial need, students and parents who enter into the 
Pinellas County Education Doorways progreun inust sign a contract emd agree 
to uphold certain responsibilities. 

Students roust adhere to a number of contractual points. They include 
the following: 

* attend classes 

* complete homework assignments 

* study and prepare for tests and exeuninations 

* not allow their grade point average to below 75% in any sxibject 

area 

* exhibit positive behavior in and out of school 

* remain drug free and crime free 

* not be found guilty of or adjudicated for any felony or first 
degree misdemeemor 

* participate in all Doorways activities. 

A Student who does not maintain her standing, or who violates any of the 
contract's stipulations risks losing the Doorways grant. 

Parents or Guardians also have responsibilities as outlined in the 
agreement : 

* support and encourage the student to develop a positive 
relationship with the teachers, the volunteer mentors, and Doorways 

* attend one Parent Orientation meeting per year 

* monitor any scholastic or behavioral achievements or problems the 
student may encounter. 

In return. Doorways provides the student with financial aid for two 
years of community college plus two years at a Florida state university or 
technical education center. Doorways also assigns the student with a 
volunteer mentor, who has her own contractual responsibilities, as 
mentioned below. 

A volunteer mentor, selected by Doorways, is expected to strive to 
positively mentor and assist the educational development of the student and 
encourage the student and family to realize the very highest educational 
potential possible. The mentor must spend several hours per month with the 
student . 



Doorways Expanded Horizons allows Doorways scholarship recipients to 
benefit from the community's cultural and , enhanced learning opportunities. 
Financially disadvantaged children and their families seldom have the 
ability to engage in cultural and recreational activities. Through this 
program, our Doorways students and their families will be able to attend 
concerts, plays, special events, and enjoy museums and recreational 
facilities — this broadening their cultural horizons and enriching their 
lives. 

The Doorways Expanded Horizons program is sponsored by Honeywell, 
Inc. Agreements have been negotiated with cultural and performing arts 
groups and organizations to provide free access to the children and, in 
most cases, their parents and/or mentors to selected activities. 
Attendance at these events will include the mentors, program staff and 
community agency representatives to further strengthen the bonds with the 



Tha Doorvaya Expandad Horizona Prograa 
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children and their families. In addition to these activities, coupons, 
tickets, tokens, etc. will be given to Doorways students on an ongoing 
basis. 
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Appandix EE 



The Integration of Language and Content 
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